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Education has been often compared to the plant- 
ing and training up of vegetable productions, and 
the parallel holds true in this remarkable particular, 
amongst others, that numerous systems are recom- 
mended and practised in both cases which are 
totally contradictory of each other, and most of 
which can, nevertheless, be supported by an appeal 
to the fruits they have brought forth. It would 
seem to follow that the oak is more easily taught 
to grow, and the young idea how to shoot, than is 
generally allowed by the warm assertors of parti- 
cular systems, and that Nature will, even in cases 
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MISCELLANEOirS CRITICISM. 

of neglect or migmanngemont, do a great detJ to 
supply the errors or carelessness wlietlier of tlie 
preceptor or tlie forester. U would be wasting; 
words, to set nbout proving' that in both depart' 
ncnts there are certain rule* which greatly ttssist 
Nature in her ope>'ittionfi, and bring the tree, or 
tbe youth, to. ah, earlier and higher degree of ma- 
turity than either would otherwise have obtained. 
But we tbintit equally plain, that tbs rules which 
are found- most effectual are of a very general 
character, and, when put into practice, must be 
modifi,ed,-'according to the circumstances of each 
in^vii{aal case; from which it results, that an 
e^fpLu'slve attachment to the mmuti(S of particular 

..ByBteras will, in many instances, be found wona 

'liian uonecesaary. 

To apply this maxim to the art of planting', we 
would remark, that there are certain general prin- 
ciples respecting; planting, pruning, thinning, and 
so forth, without which no plantations will be 
found eminently successful, even in the most ad- 
vantageous situations ; and which, being carefully 
followed, iu less favourable circumstances, will 
make up fur many deficiencies of soil and climate. 
But on the other hand, there are many peculiar 
modes of treating plantations which, succeeding 
extremely well in one situation, will in another 
impede, rather than advance, the progress of the 
wood. Yet it frequently happens that these very 
Tarieties, or pecnliarities of practice, are insisted 
iqion, by those who build systems as the indispen- 
aable requisites for success in every case. This 



IS equally concerned in the considerations to which 
wa invite tlieni, as tlm ioteruet of tlie country at 
large. 

The suhject naturally diTideB itself into planta- 
tions raised chiefly fur the purpose of ornament, 
and those which iire intended principally for profit. 
The division is not, however, an absolute one ; nor 
it it possible, perliaps, to treat of the subject in tLe 
one point of view, without frequently touching 
upon the other. No very large plantation can be 
formed without beautifying the face of the country 
(although, indeed, stripes and clumps of Scotch fire 
or larches may be admitted as deformities) ; and, 
on the other hand, the thinnings of merely orna- 
mental plantations afford the proprietor who raises 
■Beh, a fair indemnity for the ground which they 
occupy. But, though this is the case, the two 
kinds of planting must be considered as different 
branches of the same art, and we will, accordingly, 
take leave to consider them distinctly, confining our- 
Mlves, for the present, as far as we can, lo that in 
which utility is the principal object. 

The most useful style of planting, that which 
can be executed at the least expense, and which 
most ultimately return the greatest profit, is that 
respecthig; large tracts of waste land, which, by 
Judicious management, may be converted into 
highly profitable woodland, without taking from 
agriculture the value of a sheaf of corn, or even 
greatly interfering with pastoral occup.il ion — so 
iar as that occupation is essentially advantageous- 
Tor we suppose it will be admitted, that in any 
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suUcit the uLtention of the public, and in ptirtiuulsif 
of landed gtntlemen, to this moat inipnrtnnt topio 
ThG hills of Wides— those of Derby, Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, Northumberland, and part of 
Yorkijhire and Lancashire, together with the more 
extensive wastes and mountninoiH regions which 
compose by far the greater part of Si-otland, 
liave, in general, the same uhnrauter, presenting 
naked wildernesses of rock, and lieath, and raoor- 
land, swelling into hills and mountains of greater^ 
or less elevation, and intersected by rivers SinAJ 
large lakes, many of them navigable : in shor^r^ 
pointed out by Nature as the site of lofty woods, 
with whidi, indeed, her own unassisted efforts had, 
nt an early period, clothed them ; for nothing can 
be more certain than that the sterile districts we 
have described were, in ancient times, covered 
with continual forests. History, tradition, and the 
reiDuins of huge old trees and straggling thickets, 
as well as the subterranean wood found in bogs and 
mosses, attest the same indubitable fact. It is not 
to be supposed that these woods grew at very high 
points of elevation, on the brow of lofty and expo- 
sed mountains, and in the very face of prevailing 
winds : yet it is astonishing, when the declivities 
and dales of snoh a region are once occupied by 
wood, how very soon the trees, availing themselves 
of every shelter afforded by the depths and sinuo- 
sities of the glens and ravines which seam the 
mountain side, appear to have ascended to points 
of altitude where a planter would rationally have 
despaired of success. 
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e forests, occupying- a long tract 
of tolerably level ground, have been grailually 
destroyed by natural decay, accelerated by the 
increase of the bogs. The wood whith they might 
have produced was useless to the proprietors ; the 
state of the roads, as well ns of the country in gene- 
ral, not permitting so bulky and weighty an arti- 
n tile place where it had grown, 
night have proved had it been 
In tWii situation the trees 
withered, and were 
ind it often necessarily 



cie to be c: 

however valuable 

transported elsewher 

of the natural forests pined a 

thrown down hy the wind, i 



happened that tliey fell into, or across, sunie little 
stream or rivulet, by the side of which they had 
flourished and decayed. The stream, being stop- 
ped, saturated with standing water the soil around it, 
and instead of heing, as hitherto, the drain of the fo- 
rest, the stagnation of the rivulet conrer' 
Bvantp what its current had formerly rendered dry. 
The loose bog-earth, and the 
which it was impregnated, loosened and poisoned 
the roots of other neighbouring trees, wluch, a 
next storm, went to the ground in their turn 
tended still more to impede tlie current of the 
water ; while the accumulating moss, as the bog- 
earth is called in Scotland, went on increasing 
lieaving up, so as to bury the trunks of the ti 
which it had desti'oyed. In the counties of Im 
nesB and Koss, instances may be seen, at the pre- 
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sent day, where this melanclioly process, of tlie 
cODversLon of a forest into a bog, is still going for- 
ward. 

I, however, wits not by a 






the 



orttiei 



rifihed. 



although it mny be ia Bume se 
Batnrat mode of death. 

From the time of Agricola and Serenis, t« tha.t 
of Cromwell, the axes of the invading enemies 
were repeatedly employed to lay waste the forests, 
and thereby remove a most important part of tiie 
ntiional defence. In this way, doubtless, woods 
which, standing on the banks of rapid streams, or 
upon deciivitiea where the course of tlie water is 
not liable to be intercepted, were not subject to tlie 
causes of destruction by tlie increase of tlie morass, 
fell by violence, aa in the former case they perished 
by decay. 

Nature, however, would, with her usual elasti- 
city, Iittve repaired tlie losses which were inflicted 
by tlie violence of man, and fresh crops of wood 
would have arisen to supply the place of titat which 
had been felled, had not the carelessness and wan- 
tonness of mankind obstructed her efforts. The 
forest of Ettrick, for example, a tract of country 
containing two hundred and seventy square miles, 
was, tiil Charles I.'s time, reserved as a royal chase, 
and entirely wooded, except where the elevation of 
tile mountains rendered the growth of trees iinpos- 
aible. In and about the year 1700, great part of 
this natural wood remaineii, yet now, excepting the 
copse woods of Harelicad and Elibank, with some 
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trifling remains on tlie banks of the Yarrow, it 
Las totally vanished. We have ourselves seen an 
account of a sale of growing trees upon an estate 
in this district where the proceeds amounted to no 
less than six thousand pounds, a very large sum 
considering that the country was overstocked with 
wood, the deninndB for it confined to those of rnral 
economy, and the meansof transporting it extremely 
imperfect. There must have been a fall of large 
and valuable timber to have produced such a siud 
nnder sudi circumstances. The guardians of the 
noble proprietor, when they made the sole, seem to 
have given directions for enclosing the natural 
wood, with a view to its preservation. Neverthe- 
less, about seventy or eighty years afterwards, there 
was scarcely in existence, upon the tvhole property, 
a twig sufficient to make a walking-stick, so effec- 
tnally Lad the intentions of the guardians been 
baffled, and their instructions neglected, it may 
be some explanation of this wilful waste, that a 
stocking of goats (of all other creatures the most 
destroctive to wood) Lad been put upon the ground 
after rutting the trees. Dut to speak the truth, 
ag^colture, as Mr Shnndy says of the noble sdence 
of defence, has its weak points. Those who pursue 
one branch of the art are apt to become bigoted 
and prejudiced against every thing which belongs 
to another, though no less essential, department. 
The arable cultivator, for example, has a sort of 
pleasure in rooting np the most valuable grass land, 
even where the slightest reflection might assure him 
that it would be more profitable to reserve it for 
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pasture. The store -farmer and shepherd, in the 
same manner, used furnierly to consider every spot 
occupied )iy a tree as depriving the flack of a cer- 
tain quantity of food, and not only nourislied malice 
against the woodland, but practically laboured far 
itB destruution ; and to such lamentable prejudices 
on the part of farmers, and even of proprietors, is 
the final disappearance of the natural forests of the 
north cjiieily to be attributed. Tlie neglect of en- 
closure on the aide of the landlord ; the permitted, 
if not the authorized, invasions of the farmer ; the 
wilful introduction of sheep and cattle into the 
ground where old trees formerly stood, have been 
the slow, but efiectual, causes of the denuded state 
of extensive districts, which, in their time, were 
tracts of what the popular poetry of the country 
called by the affectionate epithet of " tbe good 
green wood." Still, however, tbe facts of sncli 
forests having existed, ought now, in more en- 
lightened times, to give courage to the proprietor, 
and stimulate him in his efforts to restore the 
silvan scenes which ignorance, prejudice, indolence, 
and barbarism combined to destroy. 

This may be done in many different ways, as 
taste and local circumstances recommend. We will 
first take a view of the subject generally, as appli- 
cable alike to tlie great chiefs and thanes possessed 
of what are, in the north, called cowntries,^ and to 
the private gentleman, who has three or four thou- 
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sand moorland acres, or even a smaller property. 
We suppose the proprietor, in either case, desirous 
to convert a suitable part of his estate into wood- 
land, at the least possible expense, and with the 
greatest chance of |)rotit. 

The indispensable requisites which his under- 
taking demands are. 1st, a steady and experiented 
forester, with the means of procuring, at a mo- 
menl^a notice, a sufficient number of active and 
intelligent assistants. This will often reqnire set- 
tlements on the estate, the advantage of which we 
may afterwards touch upun. If the plantations are 
to be on an extensive scale, it will be found of great 
advantage to have the labour of these men entirely 
devoted to the woods, since they afford various 
kinds of employment for every month of the year, 
especially where a great plan is in the progress of 
being executed, as reason diclates, by certain pro- 
portions every year. In such a case, enclosing, 
planting, pruning, thinning, and felling are going 
on successively in different, parts of the estate in 
one and the same year ; — and these are operations 
in all of which a good woodsman ought to b 
expert as to be capable of working at them by 

Sdly. The planter, in the situation supposed, 
oaght to be possessed of one nursery or more, as 
near to the ground designed to be planted, as can 
veil be managed. We have no intention to inter- 
fere with the trade of the nurseryman in the more 
level and fertile parts of the country. Where a 
proprietormeanH only to plant a few acres, it would 
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be ridiculous to be nt tlte trouble or expense oF 
raising the plants. But where he proposes to plant 
upon a large scale, it is of the highest consequence 
that the young- plants should stand for two or three 
seasons in a nursery of his own. Mr Monteath 
recommends that snch »econd-hand rturteri/, as he 
terms it, should be replenished with seedlings of a 
year or two years old, from the seed-beds of & 
professional nurseryman, justly observing that the 
expense and trouble attendin°p the raising the plants 
&om seed, — and, he might have added, tlte risk of 
miscarriage, — are in tills way entirely nvoided, 
while the advantages attained are equal to what 
they would have been had the plant been raised 
Arom the seed by the proprietor himself. On the 
other hand (though we have known it practised), 
we would not advise that seedlings, any more than 
plants, should be carried from the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow to the Hebrides, or to distant parts of 
the Highlands. There is also this advantage, that 
by raising the trees from seed, the forester makes 
■ore of getting his plants from the best trees — an 
article of considerable importance, especially in the 
fir tribes. 

But whether the planter supplies his nursery 
from his own seed-bed or that of the professional 
man, the necessity of liaving a nursery of one sort 
or other continues the same. The advantages are, 
first, that the plants are not hastily transferred 
from the nurseryman's warm and sheltered estS' 
blishmeiit, to the exposed and unfertile district 
which they are meant to occupy, but undergo n 
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sort of seasoning in the nursery of tlie proprietor, 
and become, in a certain degree, naturulized to 
climate and soil before they nre, us it is technically 
termed, ^/anterf out. Secondly, the most mortify- 
ing and injnriona interruptions, incident to the 
planter's occupation, are thus greatly lesiened. It 
is well known that nothing can be so eondncive to 
the success of a. plant, as its being transferred in- 
stantly, or with the loss of the least possible inter- 
val of time, from the line which it occupies in the 
nnrsery, to its final station in the iield. If it is to 
be sent for to a distant mu'sery, this becomes im- 
possible. Besides, it frequently happens, when 
plants have been brought from a distance, that the 
weather has changed to frost before they arrive at 
the place of their destination, and there is no re- 
medy but to dig them down into some ditch, and 
cover the roots with earth, and leave them in that 
situation fur days and weelcs, until the season shall 
again become favourable to the planter. If, on 
the contrary, the plants are supplied from the pro- 
prietor's own nursery in the vicinity, they need 
only be brought forward in small quantities at a 
time, and the pernicious and perilous practice of 
sheughing, as we have heard it called, is almost 
entirely avoided. It ia, therefore, in all 
matter of high advantage, in many of actual ne- 
cessity, that the proprietor who means to plant on 
a large scale should have a nursery of his 

Thus provided with the material of his enter- 
prise, and with the hnman force necessary to carry 
it tnto effect, the plaTiter's next point ii to choose 
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operation. On this aubjet 
lense at onee point out the necessary 
restrictions. No man of common si.'iise would 
select, for the pur[)ose of planting, ricii holms, fer- 
tile meadows, or other ground peculiarly fit for 
producing corn, or fur supporling catlle. Such 
land, valuable everywhere, is peculiarly ho in a 
country where fertile spols are scarce, and where 
there is no lack of rough, exposed, and at present 
unprofitable tracts. The necessary ornament of a 
mangionhouse would alone vindiciite such an extra- 
ordinary proceeding. Nay, a considerate planter 
would hesitate to cut up and destroy even a fine 
sheep-pasture fur the purpose of raising wood, 
while tliere remained on the estate land which 
might be planted at a less sacrifice. The ground 
ought to be shared betwixt pasture and woodland, 
with reference to lucal circumstances, and it is in 
general by no means difficult to form the plantation 
BO as to be of the highest advantage to tiie sheep- 
walk. In making the selection the proprietor will 
generally receive many a check on this subject 
from his land-steward or bailifi', to whom any 
other agricultural operations are generally more 
desirable than the pursuits of the forester. Tu 
confirm the proprietor In resisting this narrow- 
minded monitor, it is necessary to assure him that 
the distinction to be drawn betwixt the ground to 
be planted and that which is to be reserved for 
sheep, is to be drawn with a bold and not a timid 
hand. The planter must not, as we have ojieti 
seen vainly attempted, endeavour to exclude from 
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Ills proposed plantation, alL but the Tery worst of 
the ground. Wiienever such paltry saving has 
been attempted, tlie cunsequences have been very 
undesirable in all respects. Id tbe first place, the 
expense of fencing is greatly increased ; fur, ia 
order to form tliese pinched and restricted plantA- 
tiont, a great niRiiy turnings and involutiong, and 
independent fences, must he made, which become 
totally unnecessary when the woodland is formed 
on an ample and liberal scule. In the second 
place, this paTsimutiious eystem leads to circum- 
stances contrary to Cliristian charity, for the eyes 
of every human being that looks on plantations bo 
formed, feeling hurt as if ii handful of land were 
flung into them, the Eufferers are too apt to vent 
their resentment in the worst of wishes against the 
devisers and perpetrators of such enormities. We 
have seen a brotherhood of beautiful hills, tbe 
summits of which, while they remained unplanted, 
must have formed a litie undulating line, now pre- 
senting themselves with each a round circle of 
black fir, like a skimming dish on its bend, com- 
bined together with long narrow lines of the Kama 
oiHnplexton, like a chain of ancient fortifications, 
consisting of round towers Aanking a straight 
curtain, or rather like a range of college caps 
connected by a broad black ribbon. Other pint.- 
tationa in the awkward angles, which they have 
been made to assume, in order tbat they might not 
trespass npon some edible portion of grass land, 
have come to resemble uncle 'ioby's bowling- 
green transported to a northern hill side. Here 
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you shall eee a solitary mountain with a great 
black patcb stuck on its side, like a plaster of Bnr- 
gundy-pitcli, and there another, where the planta- 
tion, instead of gracefully sweeping down to its 
feet, is broken sliort off in mid-air, like a country 
wench's gown tucked throngh her pocket holes in 
the days when such things as pockets were extant 
in rerum naturd. Jn other cases of enormity, the 
unhappy plantations have been made to assume the 
fbrm of pincushions, of hatchets, of penny tarts, 
and of breeches displayed at an old-clothesman's 
door. These abortions have been tlie consequence 
of a resolution to occupy with trees only those 
parts of the hill where nothing else will grow, and 
which, therefore, is carved out for their accommo- 
dation, with " up and down and snip and slash," 
whatever unnatural and fantastic forms may be 
thereby assigned to their boundaries. 

In all such cases the insulated trees, deprived of 
the shelter which they experience when planted in 
masses, have grown thin, and hungrily, affording 
the unliBppy planter neither pleasure to his eye, 
credit to his judgment, nor profit to bis purse. A 
more liberal projector would have adopted a very 
different plan, tie would have considered, that 
although ti'ees, the noblest productions of the vege- 



table realm, are of a 
can grow where not eve 
they are yet sensible of, 
ness which they receive, 
of waste land which he i 



nely hardy, and 
I a turnip could be raised, 
ind grateful for, the kind- 
In selecting the portions 
I about to plant, he would, 
}nd his limits to what may be called 
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tlie naturnl boundnries, carry them down to tbe' 
glens on one side, siveep them around tlie foot of 
t^e hills on another, conduct them up the riLTtnea 
on a third, giving them, as nmch as pot^^ible, the 
clmracter of a, natural wood, which can only be 
attained by keeping tlieir boundaries ont of sight, 
and anggesting to the imagination that idea of ex- 
tent which always arises when the limits of a wood 
are not visible. ]t is true that in this manner some 
acres of good ground may be lost to the flocks, but 
the advantages to the woodland are a complete 
compensation. It is, of course, in sheltered places 
that the wood first begins to grow, and the young 



trees, arising freely ii 
the verge of the pli 
tbe general mass which 
These less-favoured ph 



fertile spots i 
tend protection to 
the poorer ground, 
linger long while left to 



their own unassisted operations : annoyed : 
same time by want of nourishment, and the seve- 
rity of the blast, they remain, indeed, alive, but 
inake little or no progress ; but when they expe- 
rience shelter from the vicinity of those which 
occupy a better soil, liiey seem to profit by their 
example, and speedily arise under their wings. 

The improver ought to be governed by the na- 
tural features of the ground in choosing the shape 
«f his plantations, as well as in selecting the species 
of land to be planted. A surface of ground, 
undulating into eminences and hollows, forms to a 
person who delights in such a task, perhaps the most 
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agreeable subject of c 
tnind of tbe improver c 



e engaged- 



which the 
He must 
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take care, in tliis case, to avoid the fatal yet fre- 
quent error of adopting' tlie boundaries of his plaji- 
tatioDs li-om tlie surveyor's plan of the estate, not 
from the ground itself. He must recollect that 
tiie former is n flat surface, conveying, after the 
dranghtaman has done liis best, but a very imper- 
fect idea of the actual face of tJie country, and can, 
therefore, guide Itiin but imperfectly in selecting 
the gronnd proper for liis purpose. 

Having, therefore, made himself personally ac- 
quainted with the localities of tlie estate, he will 
find no difficulty in adopting a general principle for 
lining out his worst land. To plant the eminences, 
and thereby enclose t!ie holloivs for cultivation, is 
frhat all parties will agree upon ; the mere farmer, 
because, in the general case, the rule will assign to 
caltivation the best ground, and to woodland that 
which is most sterile ; and also, because a wood 
placed on an eminence affords, of course, a more 
complete protection to the neighbouring fields thaa 
if it stood upon the same level with them. The 
forester will give his ready consent, because wood 
no where luxuriates so freely as on the slope of a 
hill. The man of taste will be equally desirous 
that tlie boundaries of his plantation should follow 
the lines designed by nature, which are always easy 
and andulating, or bold, prominent, and elevated, 
bnt never either stiff or formal. In tliis manner, 
the future woods will advance and recede from the 
eye, according to and along with the sweep of the 
hills and banks which support them, thus occupying 
precisely the place in the landscape where uature's 
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own Iiand would have planted them. Tbe projec- 
tor will rejoice tlie more in tUis iillocBtioD, that in 
manf instances it will enable him to conceal iha 
boandaries of his plantations, an object which, in 
point of taste, ia almost always desirable. In short, 
the only persons wlio will suiFer by the adoption of 
this system will be the admirers of matbemHtical 
regularity, who deem it essential that the mattock 
and spade be under the peremptory dominion of 
the scale and compass ; who demand that all enclo- 
sures shall be of the same shape and of the same 
extent ; who delight in straight lines and in sharp 
nngles, and desire that their woods and fields be 
laid out with the same exact correspondence to 
each other as when they were first delineated upon 
paper. It is to be conjectured, that when the in- 
efficiency of this principle and its eflects are pointed 
ont, few wonld wish to resort to it, unless it were 
a humorist like Uncle Toby, or a martinet like 
Lord Stair, who planted trees arter the fasliion of 
battalions formed into line and column, that they 
might assist them in their descriptions of the bat- 
tles of Wynendale and Dettingen. It may, how- 
ever, be a consolation to the admirers of strict uni- 
formity and regularity, if any sueh there still be, 
to be assured that their object is, in fact, unattain- 
able; it is as impossible to draw straight lines of 
wood, that is, lines which shall produce the appear- 
ance of mathematical regntarity, along the uneven 
surface of a varied country, as it wonld be to draW 
a correct diagram upon a crumpled sheet of paper, 
or lay a carpet down smoothly on a floor littered 
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vith books. Tile attempt to pliint upon such iw 
■yste[n wlII Tiot, therefore, present the regulnr 
fui'in line] plan expected, but, on the contrary, n 
number of bruken. lines, interrupted circles, and 
salient angles, as much at variance with Euclid as 
with nature. 

We are happy to say, tliat this artificial mode of 
planting, tlie purpose of which seems to be a sort 
of inacrihing; on every plantation tliat it was the 
work of man, not of nature, is now going; fast out 
of fashion, both with proprietors and farmers. A 
gentleman of our acquiiiiitance had, some years ago, 
the purpose of planting a considerable part of a 
farm of about one hundred and twenty acres, which 
lay near his residence. It rented at about twenty 
shillings per acre. The proprietor, rejecting a plan 
which was offered to him, for laying off the ground 
into fields resembling parallelograms, divided like 
a chess-board by thin stripes of plantation, went to 
work in the way we have mentioned above, scoop- 
ing out the lowest part of the land for enclosures, 
and planting the wood round it in masses, which 
were enlai-ged or contracted, as the natural lying 
of the ground seemed to dictate, and producing n 
series of agreeable effects to the eye, v.irying in 
every point of view, and nlTording new details of 
the landscape, as the plantations became blended 
together, or receded from each other. Atiout five 
or six years after tliis ttangformation bad been 
effected, the landlord met iiis former tenant, a judi- 
cious cool-beaded countrym.in, upon the ground, 
and naturally said to him, " I suppose, Mr R., yotf 
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-will say I linve niiiiud your farm by laying' hnlf of 
it into woodland ?" — " I should liavt; expected it, 
sir," answered Mr K., " if yoii hud told me before- 
hand what you were about to do ; but I am now of 
ft very different opinion ; iLnd aa I am looking^ for 
land at present, if you incline to take, for tlie 
remaining sixty acres, tlie same rent which I for- 
merly gave for a hundred and twenty, I will giro 
you an offer to that amount I consider tbe bene- 
fit of the enclosing, and the complete shelter afford- 
ed to the fields, as an advantage which fairly coun- 
terbalances the loss of one half of the land." The 
proprietor then showed Mr R. tbe plan which had 
been suggested to him, of subdividing the whole 
farm by straight rectilinear stripes, occupying alto- 
gether about five-and-twenty or thirty acres. The 
intelligent and nnprejudiced agriculturist owned 
thatiO^riori, he would have preferred a system which 
left so much more land for the occupation of the 
plough, but as frankly owned that the trees coald 
neither have made half the progress, or have afford- 
ed half the shelter, which had actually been the 
case under the present plan, and that he was now 
convinced that the proprietor had chosen the better 
part. 

Another proof of the same important fact occurs, 
upon a hill which we, at this moment, see from the 
vindows of the apartment in which we are now 
vriting. It is of considerable height, and the pro- 
prietor, about forty years ago or more, attempted 
a plantation on the very crest or summit of 
ce, retaining the rest of the hill for the 
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purposes of pastumge and agriculture. Hia op*^ I 
rations, attempted on this iiig'gardly scale, failect 
totally, afler tvro separate attempta, every plaot 
dying in the exposed and unge&ial situalion. On 
a third essny, the proprietor altered hia measures, 
and brought the limits of liis woodland so far down 
the hill as to include a tew acres of tolerable land. 
Tbe trees on these better spots soon rose, and, 
sheltering those wliicli were exposed, the whole 
upper part of the hill became clothed with a wood, 
out of which the present proprietor has cut annually 
several hundred pounds worth of timber, to the 
advantage, not the prejudice, of that which remains 
standing to a large value. 

The same change has taken place in the senti- 
ments of intelligent store-farmers as in those of 
agriculturists like Mr R. Almost every sheep- 
farm contains large tracts covered with stones and 
shingle, or otherwise steep, dangerous, and preci- 
pitoas ; of ravines, which in winter prove tbe grave 
of many of the flock ; and of other rocky and bar- 
ren spots, affording little pasture, and that only to 
be obtained at tbe great peril of the sheep. There 
sre also on most sheep-walks, extensive moors, 
which, sheltered by plantations on the mountains, 
would produce afar different species of herbage 
from what flocks or herds are now able to glean off 
tiiem ; and, in general, it is now perfectly under- 
stood, that when the trees have made such a pro- 
gress as lo afford shelter in the lambing seasons 
and during storms, the ground they occupy is far 
from being grudged them by an intelligent shep- 
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herd. It is very likely, indeed, that tlie tenant 
wba possesses a slieep-tkrm on a short lense may 
desire some diminntiun of rent : for when the land- 
lord enttrtains a desire to enter into possession of 
a part of liis land during currency of the leaie, tlm 
circnmst.ince is always considered as a kind of 
God-send, which it would be neg^lecting the bene- 
fits afforded by providence not to make ample- use 
of. But an intelligent farmer, the length of whoso 
possession must enable bim to derive advnntage 
from the shelter and ullier favourable circumstances 
which cannot fail to attend the more advanced 
state of the plantations, will usually be disposed to 
part, at a very easy rate, with the immediate occu- 
pation of such gruunds as we have indicated, for 
the porpose of their being planted. At any rale, 
we slate with conAdence that the existence of plan- 
tations, even to a very considerable extent, upon n 
sheep-farm, will, if judiciously disposed, rather 
increase than diminish the offers for a new lease. 

The tract to be occupied by the new plantations 
beingfixed, enclosing is the next indispensable point 
of preparation. If this is neglected, or not execu- 
ted in B sufficient manner, the improver may as well 
ranonnee his plan ; for thongfa we believe, as above 
•btted, that the judicious tenant will approve of and 
mpe«t tlie plantations of the landholder, yet we 
cnDot venture to hope that his zeal in their behalf 
wis impel bim to take great trouble for their pre* 
serration. Even if he were willing to do so, his 
shepherds cannot be expected to [losses such libe- 
ral ideas, and will set; with great apathy an inroad 
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of the flock where the enclosure presents a practi- 
cable breach, which, in the spring etipedally, may 
do more dnmage to the young woodland in a. few 
hours' lime than it can recover in several seasons. 
The plantation, therefore, whatever its extent, must 
be suitably enclosed. For this purpose, quick»et 
hedges are, undoubtedly, the preferable means ; but 
these cannot be generally resorted to in the execu- 
tion of extensive plans, such as we point at. In 
wild, coarse ground, thorns will not succeed with- 
out much care ; in soils of a worse class, they will 
not rise at all ; and even where the ground is fittest 
for them, they require more labour and trouble than 
can be expected in executing a very large plan, 
unless the funds of the pixijector be ample in pro- 
portion. He<lges of furze and of larch have been 
recowraended, hut lliey are precarious, and will 
only succeed when much attention is bestowed on 
them. The most effectual substitute, we regret to 
say it, is the dry-stone wall. The materials of this 
Dpecies of fence, generally speaking, abound in the 
neighbourhood of sucb plantations as we now treat 
of. The wall has this great advantage, that it may 
be said to be major, and competent to discharge all 
its duties, even on the day of its birtli, and if con- 
structed of flat or square stones of good cjuality, 
properly put together, and well erected, will last 
for many years. It is commonly the readiest and 
best substitute for a quickset fence ; but it must he 
owned lliat it is extremely ugly, and, when once it 
begins to break down, can only he repaired at a 
considerable expense, which, after a certain time. 
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recurs very frequenllv, as the best builders of this 
species of wall cnnMot so efFt>ctua1ly repair tlie 
breaches whicli time makes in it but n-hat tliey are 
always making their appearance again at the same 
places. Tbe unpleasing aspect of these walls may, 
in some degree, be got rjd of by keeping them in 
bellows : this, indeed, is to be recommended in 
every case ; and upon a large plan, where macli 
ground is at the planter's command, may be rery 
easily mannged. Respecting their failure tliroagh 
time, it is to be remembered that it will nut take 
place until the period when breaches may be repair- 
ed by wattles made from tile plantation itself. We 
have seen a species of earthen fence used with very 
considerable success on ground where stones were 
hard to come at. The earth was dug out of a ditcb, 
which was made to slope outwards, and to present, 
on the side nearest to tiie plantation, a straight cut 
of about a foot and a half; on the verge of that 
ditch arose the wall itself, composed of sods built 
up to the height of three feet and a half, so that tha 
whole height was about four feet, and sufficient to 
be respected by sheep and cattle, except, perhaps, 
dnring the time of snow, when no fence can be 
absolutely trusted to. A single bar of paling placed 
on the top of this species of vallum greatly improves 
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it. It is the cheapest of nil fences, as it may be ^H 

raised at the rate of fifteen-pence a-rood by con- ^H 

tract. Its duration cannot be exactly calculated; ^H 

L but, where the sods are of a close and kindly tex- ^H 

lure, we have known it last fur nine or ten years ^M 

1 without symptoms of decay, and after that age the ^H 
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thinning^s of the plantation ought to be used to 
repair the fence, or, if more convenient, sold, and 
the price applied to that purpose. A hedge may 
be raised in the inside of such an earth-fence with 
considerable ease, as the thorns will grow fast 
among the loose earth ; atid if this is resorted to, 
the hedge will be fit to relieve guard when the 
rampart or earthen wall becomes ruinous. 

A preparation no less necessary than that of en- 
closing, and now generally attended to, although 
ofiien far too soperficially performed, is the drain- 
age of such parts of the intended plantation as are 
disposed to be marshy. Water, which, when 
pure, is the necessary nutriment of all vegetables, 
becomes, when putrid or stagnant, their most de- 
cided enemy. There exist no trees, howerer fond 
of subaqueous soil, which will thrive if planted in 
an undrained bog. On the other hand, there is 
scarcely any ground so swnmpy, that, provided it 
atFords a level for draining, may nut be made to 
bear trees, if the kinds are well chosen. We have 
seen the spruce, silver fir, and even the balm of 
Crilead pine, attain great magnitude in a soil so 
moist that the trees were originally planted in 
what are called lazi/ beds. It niust be, of course, 
essential that the drains should be kept open, and 
scoured from time to time, but it will be found 
that, as the trees advance, their own demand for 
nourishment will exhaust a great deal of the SU' 
perflnous moisture ; for, as the fall of a natural 
forest in a wild country usually creates a morass, 
so the growth of a wood, when the first obstacles 
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are removed, has a tendency tu diminisli it bog 
which lias been already formed. 

Another requisite nearly connected with the 
above is the formation of paths for walking, ri- 
ding, or driving through the future plantations. 
Where tlie woods are on a large scale, the^e path; 
sboald be at least eight or nine feet broad. This 
object is easily combined with draining, as the 
ditcli which carries off the superfluons water will, 
at the Bane time, drain the road, if it is conducted 
alongside of it, whiiih, in most cases, will be found 
the best line for both. Such roads serve at first to 
facilitate the collection of materials for fencing ; 
ibey afterwards afford easy means of inspecting 
the condition of the wood, and, Snally, of remo- 
Ting the felled trees from the woodland. When 
that occasion comes, the making such paths will be 
found indispensable, and as, if deferred till then, 
the object cannot be accomplished without a great 
waste of time, and the paths, after all, can never 
be so well lined as before the wood is planted, tliis 
preUminary season is unquestionably by far the 
most proper. It is needless to say that the forma- 
tion and direction of sudi paths and drives is one 
of the moat agreeable occupations of a proprietor 
who pretends to taste, and if barely formed with 
the spade, and drained, they will become, in a year 
or two, dry green sward, and require no metalling 
until they are employed in transporting beary 
weights. But, whether formed or not, the space 
for such paths ouglit always to be left, and, among 
Otber advantages, tliey will be found to act upon 
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the forest like tlie liings of the human body, < 
latinpp tlie nir into Us closest recesses, and tht 
greatly increasing the growth of the trees. 

We may now be expeeted to say something of 
the preparation of the suil, by cropping, f;iIlowing, 
paring, and burning, or otherwiae, as is recom- 
mended in most books on the subject of planting. 
There can be no doubt that all or any of tlieae 
modes, may be, according to circumstances, used 
with the mmost advantage, especially so far as 
concerns the early growth of wood. Every plan- 
tation, tlierefore, wbicb the proprietor desires to 
see rush up with unusual rapidity, ought to be pre- 
pared by one of these methods, or, which is best of 
all, by deep trenching with the spade. But tbe 
expensi! attending ibis most effectual mode limits 
it I« the park, and pleasure-ground, and even the 
other coarser modes of preparation cannot be 
thought of, when the object Is to plant as exten- 
sively and at as little expense as possible. It may 
be some comfort to know that, as far as we have 
observed, tlie diflvrence betwixt the growth of 
plantations, where the ground has been prepared, 
or otherwise, supposing the soil alike, and plants 
put in with equal care, seems to disappear within 
the first ten or twelve years. It is only in its ear- 
lier days that the plant enjoys the benefit of having 
its roots placed amongst earth which has been ren- 
dered louse and penetrable : at a certain period the 
fibres readi the sub-soil which the spade or plough 
lias not disturbed, and thus the final growth of the 
tree whiuh has enjoyed this advantage is often not 
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greater than that of its neighbour, upon which no 
such indulgences were ever bestowed. 

The next important object is the choice of the 
trees with which the proposed woodland is to be 
stocked, and, supposing the production of tall tim- 
ber trees to be the ultimate object, we would re- 
commend, for the formation of a large forest, the 
oak and larch as the trees best to be depended 
upon. 

Our choice of the first will scarce be disputed : 
it is the natural plant of the island, and grows alike 
on highland and lowland, luxuriating where the 
soil is rich,, coming to perfection, in many cases, 
where it is but middling, and affording a very pro- 
fitable copsewood where it is scanty and indiffer- 
ent. 

Our selection of the larch may seem to some 
more disputable, but it will only be to such as are 
disposed to judge from outward show. We can- 
not, indeed, vindicate this valuable tree in so far as 
outward beauty is concerned: Wordsworth has 
condemned its formality at once, and its poverty of 
aspect. Planted in small patches, the tops of all 
the trees arising to the same height, and generally 
sloping in one direction from the prevailing wind, 
the larch- wood has, we must own, a mean and poor 
ejQfect : its appearance on the ridge of a hill is also 
unfavourable, resembling the once fashionable mode 
of setting up the manes of ponies, called by jockeys 
hogging. But where the quantity of ground plant- 
ed amounts to the character of a forest, the in- 
equalities of the far-extended surface give to the 



larches a variely of outline which they do not poB- 
aess when arranged in clumps and patclieE, and fur- 
nish that species of the sublime which nil men must 
recog'nise in the prevalence of one tint of colour- 
ing' in a great landscape. All n-ho liare seen the 
Swiss monntuns, which are clothed with this tree 
aa high as vegetation will permit, must nllow that 
it can, in fitting situations, add effectually to the 
grandenr of Alpine scenery. In spring, too, the 
larch boasts, in an unequalled degree, that early 
and tender shade of green which is so agreeable to 
the eye, and suggests to the imagination the first 
and brightest ideas of reviving nature. 

If, however, in spite of all that can be pleaded 
in its favour, the liurch dould be, in some degree, 
excluded from ornamental plantations, still the most 
prejudiced admirer of the picturesque cannot deny 
the right of this tree to predominate in those whicli 
are formed more for profit than beauty. The good 
sense of the poet we have quoted, which is eqnal 
to his brilliancy of fancy, has, indeed, pointed out 
this distinction ; and in tlie following passage, 
while he deprecates what we do not contend for, 
he admits the value of the larch In such rude 
scenes as we now treat of: — 

arfb, •' .rha pilot for profit, and 
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We willingly shake hands with onr Miltonic 
poet, and enter into the composition which he holdi 
out to the profitable planter. 

In this capacity, being that which we now oc- 
cupy, we have muoli to say in behalf of this same 
larch-fir. It nnites, in a most singular degree, 
the two opposite, and, in general, irreconcilable 
qualities of quickness of growth and firmness of 
eabatance. In the first, it excels all trees in the 
forest, and in the second, equak the oak itself. 

The mode of preparing or seasoning larch tim- 
ber is not yet, perhaps, perfectly understood, more 
especially as the tree it usually cut in the barking 
season, when it is full of sap, which renders the 
large wood apt to warp and crack. To avoid this, 
some take off the bark the season before the tree 
is cut, upon wliich subject Mr Monteath gives as 
this practical information: — 
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Iter or ]esa degree, to drculste Ibrough tiio 

wood of tfaa tree i> found equally u bmrd, and betumei u durnbte 
a the red irood. Tho caoaequBiice has been, that 1 am now 
detdJedl; of opiaioa, that the timhsi of s larch-fir treated in tbii 
way, at thircj years of age, will bo found oqudlj durable nilli 
■hat of a Iree irBHed in the Dnlinary nay, cut down at the age 
of fitly years. "—Pp. 239-211. 

Mr Manteath gives a process for flaying the un- 
fsttunaCe larch, which we dare say has proved suc- 
oesrful under his direcHon. We moat, neverthe- 
less, always consider it as an objection that the 
ateras of the barked trees must continue standing', 
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like 80 mHny Mnrsynses or Snint Bartlmlomcwg, 
among their mure fortunate neighbours ; but this 
is an evil which addresses itself to tlie eye alune. 
We believe, however, tliat there are other efl^c- 
tn&l modes of seasoning this valuable timber, by 
steeping it repeatedly, for instance, and thus keep- 
ing the outside of the tree moist until the hetut 
gets thoroughly dry. We have seen specimens of 
«nch wood, employed in panelling by the ingeni- 
ous and experienced Mr Atkinson, architect, St 
John'a Wood, which equalled in smoothness of sur- 
face, and exactness of jointing, any other wood we 
have ever seen applied to similar purposes, not ex- 
cepting mahogany itself. It may also be remarked 
that, as larch increases in size, its bark becomes of 
less value, and when the tree produces great tim- 
ber, it would be no mighty sacrifice to give up all 
idea of barking, and cut the wood in winter, like 
that of other trees, and thus season it in the same 
manner. While the tree is only of the size of a 
pole, it ahould be thrown, after barking, into a 
ditch, or else covered with branches, to exclude the 
ennbeanis. It will then dry gradually without 
warping, and being dried, will he as hard as iron- 
wood, and eminently fit for any of the numerous 
purposes to which stichs of that size can be applied. 
When we add that the larch will thrive almost 
upon every soil that is moderately dry, except 
that which lies on free-stone, and tliat it ascends 
higher up the sides of the bleakest mountain than 
the hardiest of the fir-tribe, we have, we conceive. 
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aBsigned suiEcient reasons for its preference in 
■electing' trees for an extensive track of ground. 
Our next subject of consideration must be, the 
manner and time of planting the trees, and the 
distance at which they uught to lie placed from each 
other ; and here we beg to express our complete 
approbation of the old popular proverb, which says 
— " plant a tree at Martinmas, and command it to 
grow ; plant after Candlemas, and entreat." If tlie 
spring months chance to be moist, tlie trees then 
planted will succeed well, but the practice must be 
regarded as precarious. Here our opinion coin- 
cides with general practice, but in respect of the 
following points, we are not, we believe, so fortu- 

It is common,if not universal, to plant the nurses, 
— that IB to say, the firs, which are designed to be 
gradually felled for thinning the plantation, at the 
same period of time with the principal trees meant 
finally to occupy the ground. The consequence of 
this is, that tlie nurses are too young to perform 
their expected duty. Larches and firs are seldom 
planted above nine inches or a foot long, and are 
both troublesome and precarious when of a larger 
size. Oaks, elms, and almost all hard-wood plants, 
are about twice as long, or from eighteen inches to 
two feet high, when they are put finally into the 
ground. The necessary consequence is, that the 
principal trees have no shelter at all until the nurses 
liave outgrown them. In the mean time they suf- 
fer all the evils of premature exposure. The organs 
by wliich they raise the sap become hardened, their 
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barks mossed and ri^id : in short, for the first two 
years, the hard-wood has no shelter at all, and in 
some climates may be expected to sit, as it is called, 
that is, to become a shrivelled starveling, which 
lives, indeed, but makes no advance in growth, if, 
indeed, it does not, as is frequently the case, die 
down entirely. Accordingly, when a plantation so 
managed is about three years old, it is the custom 
of all good foresters to have it revised, and, in the 
course of the operation, to cut over, within an inch 
of the ground, all the hard-wood trees which are 
not found thriving, the number of which is gene- 
raUy as ten to one. The nutriment collected by 
the roots is thus thrown into new and healthy 
shoots which arise from the original stem. These, 
of course, derive from the larch and fir nurses, now 
grown to two or three feet in height, that shelter 
which could not be afforded by them to the conge- 
nial hard-wood, and the plantation goes on prospe- 
I'ously. This process was and is successful, yet it 
is obvious that both time and labour would be saved 
could it be dispensed with— since much trouble 
must be employed both in cutting down the old 
plants, and afterwards in reducing to a single shrub 
the little bushes which run from their stem when 
cut over. To avoid this necessity, it has been our 
practice, in latter cases, to plant the nurses in the 
first place, leaving vacant spaces for the principal 
trees, which we do not put into the earth for three 
years afterwards. The consequence is, that the 
principal trees, receiving from the nurses, at the 
very moment of their being planted out, that shel- 
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ter whicli it is their purpose to communicate, dv ] 
not, in more than one case out of ten, go b 
dwindle, or require to be cut down ; mul^ll expenaa 
of repented revisal is saved, and tlie desirfd pur- 
pose is attained as soon, and more perfectly, than 
by tlie older practice. However, therefore, tba 
natural impatience of the improver may repine «fe i 
postponing the planting of hia prindpal trees, bfrj'l 
may depend upon it that, in all Eituations not peca^ tl 
liarly favoured in soil and exposure, be will arrirs'S 
sooner at bis ultimate object by following the slowar4 
process. 

In planting an extensive tract of ground, ct 

preparing it, much of die nicer preparation by pit* m 
ting may be abridged. We do not deny that ta'fl 
make the pits in spring, as recommended by Nicol. 
and other aiilbors, must be a considerable advan- 
tage, as the earth in vvbich tbe new plant is to be 
set is thus exposed to tbe influence of the atmo- 
sphere until the planting season. On tbe other 
band, this would require double labour along tbe 
aame extensive district, and our plan is grounded 
on tbe strictest economy. Besides, in the desolate 
regions, which we would fain see clothed with 
vood, rain is frequent ; and should the pits be left 
open till November or December, they are often 
exposed to be filled with water, which, remaining 
and stagnating there, renders the ground so unfit 
for the plants, that they certainly lose more by 
such deterioration than they gain by the exposure 
of the subsoil to the atmospliere. 

Our mode of planting them is ns follows. A 
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labourer first takes a turf from the sward or heath, 
of nine inches or a foot in circumference, and la^ 
it aside, wbile lie digs the pit and n-urks the eartk 
carefully with his spade. His assistant, a woman 
or a boy, then places the plant in the earth, laying 
the roots abroad in the natural direction in which 
they severally diverge from the stem, and taking' 
especial care that none of them are twisted or 
bruised in the operation, which, if it does not totally 
destooy it, never fails greatly to retard the growtb 
of the pUut. The planter ought to fill in the earth 
with the same care ; and having trod it down in 
the usual manner, he cuts the turf in two with big 
spade, and places one half on each side of the 
plant, so that, the straight edges of the two seotions 
meet together at the stem, while the grassy or 
beatby side lies nearest tlie earth. Tliis answers 
two good purposes ; the covering prevents the 
drought from so readily affecting the young plant, 
and the reversing the turf prevents it from being 
affected by the growth of long grass, heath, or 
weeds in its immediate vicinity. When the time 
of planting the oaks arrives, we would observe the 
same method, taking only still greater care of 
working the earth, of adjusting the roots, and of 
covering the pit. 

And here we may hazard an observation, that, 
of all accidents detrimental to a plantation, those 
which arise from the slovenly haste of the work- 
man are most generally prejudicial. Sometimes 
grounds are planted by contract, wbioh, for obvioos 
reasons, leads to hasty proceedings ; but, eren 
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where the proprietor's own peopk are employt 
which mast be usually the case in undertak' 
a distant and wild country, the iabuureri get im- 
patient, and if not checked and restrained, will be 
found to perform their task with far more haste 
than good speed. The experienced' woodsman 
will guard with peculiar care against this great 
danger ; for a tree well planted will be found to 
grow iu the most unfavourable spot, while planti, 
the roots of which have been compressed, or, par^' 
haps, left partially uncovered, will decay evi 
the best soil and the most sheltered situation, 

We have said, that the forest ought to be 
planted chiefly with larch and oak, in order to 
produce an early return, and at the same time to 
ensure a lasting value ; but this is not to be Jadai- 
cally interpreted, and we must take this opporti 
to mention several exceptions. 

There are points peculiarly eiqiosed in e 
extensive plantation, which,if covered with a sci 
are found most useful in defending the young woods 
from the prevailing wind. On such exposed eleva- 
tions, we would recommend that the Scots fir bo 
liberally intermixed with the larches. It growa 
more slowly, doubtless, and is an inferior tree to 
the larch in every respect ; but, retaining its leaves 
during the winter, and possessing at the same time 
a wonderful power of resisting the storm, it forms, 
in such places as we have described, a much more 
effectual shelter than can be afforded by the larch 
alone. It will be easily conceived, that such a 
change of colouring in the forest should not be 
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9 forming deHned figures, or preser- 
;a; but that tlie different kinds 
i sliould be intermingled, so as to sliade olT 
into the general mass. If this is attended to, the 
plantation will seem to have been formed by Na- 
ture's own ennning band. 

Ere we leave the subject, we may remind the 
young planter, that ihe species of fir, which in an 
evil hour was called Scotch, as now generally foand 
in nnrseries, is very inferior, in every respect, to 
the real Highland fir, which may be funnd in the 
North of Scotland in immense natural forests, 
equally digtiriguiahed for their romantic beauty and 
national importance. This last is a noble tree, 
growing with huge contorted arms, not altogether 
unlike the oak, and forming therein a strong con- 
trast to the formality of the common fir. The 
wood, which is of a red colour, is equal to that 
brought from Norw'ay ; and, when a plant, it may 
be known from the spurious or common fir by the 
tnfta of leaves being shorter and thicker, and by 
the colour being considerably darker. I'he ap- 
pearance of the Highland fir, when planted in its 
appropriate situation amongst rock and crags, is 
digniGed and even magnificent; the dusky red 
of its massive trunk, and dark hue of its leaves, 
fonning a happy accompaniment to scenes of this 
description. Such firs, therefore, as are ultimately 
designed to remain as principal trees, ought to be 
of this kind, though it may probably cost the 
planter some trouble to procure the seed from the 
I Highlands. The ordinary fir is an inferior variety. 



brought from Canadii nut more thua half a century 
ago. Being very p^ulifil^, tlie nnrsery'garde tiers 
found it easy to roisii it in immenfie quantities ; and 
thus, tliougli a mean-luuking tree, and producing 
wood of little comparative value, it has superBeded 
the natural plant uf the country, aiid is called, par 
excellence, the Scotch fir. Under that name it has 
been used generally as a. nurse, and so far must be 
acknowledged useful, that it suhmits to almost any 
degree of hard usage, as, indeed, it seldom raeets 
with any which can he termed even tolerable. 
There is a great difference hetn-ixt the wood, even 
of this baser species, raised slowly and in exposed 
situations, and that of the same tree produced upon 
richer soil — the last being much inferior in every 
respect, because more rapid in growth. 

The planter of a large region will also meet with 
many portions of ground too wet either for the oak 
or larch, although the former can endure a very 
considerable degree of moisture. This he will 
stuck, of course, with the alder, the willow, the 
poplar, and other trees which prefer a subaqueous 
soil. But we would particularly recommend the 
spruce-fir, an inhabitant of such marshes. This 
tree is almost sure to disappoint the planter upon 
dry and stony ground. £ven planted in good soil, 
it is apt to decay when ahuut twenty or thirty 
years old, especially the variety called, from the 
strong odour of its leaves, the balm of Gilead. 
But in wet grounds, even where very moori'sh, the 
spruce grows to a gigantic size, and the wood is 
excellent. The silver fir will also endure a great 
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deal of iiiuisture, is one of the Imrdiest, og well as 
moat stately, ciiildren of the forest, and deserves 
to be cidtivated upon a larger scale tlian tLat which 
is usuaily practised. The woods of Blair Adam, 
near Kinross, the seat of the Right Hoiionrablc 
William Adam, afford decided proof, that the 
spruce and silver fir can be mised to the most mng- 
nificent trees, in a moist soil, where the subsUatura 
appears to be moss. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, we may 
obserre that, without prejudice to the general 
maxims of economy laid down, a proprietor, of 
ordinary feeling and taste, will find, in an extensive 
tract of waste lands, numerous recesses where the 
climate is mild, and the exposure favourable, nu 
occasional intervention, in short, of 

' SheUetad plscea, bosaoiB, nouks, snd bays," 
which may be either left for pasture and cultiva- 
tion, or filled with other varieties of forest trees 
than those which we have advised for the wood- 
land in general. In discovering these hidden oases 
of the desert, the improver will be naturally in- 
duced to turn them to account, and vary the cha- 
racter of his silvan dominions, according to the 
facilities which these accidents of vale and glade 
not only admit of, but invite. This employment 
cannot fall to be one of the most interesting which 
a rural life holds out to its admirers. He may 
deepen the shade of the dim glen by tenanting it 
with yew, and he may increase the cheerfulness of 
the sunny glade by sprinkling it with the lighter 
and gayer diildren of the forest. But here we 
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must avoid tbe temptation, which all writer« on 
plantations, our friends Pontey and Mr Monteath 
not excepted, are disposed to yield to, where there 
IB gui^h na opportunity for fine description. We 
remeniber Lord Byron's reproof to Moore : — 
" Cunie, hang it, Tom, don't be poetical." So we 
sheathe our eloqnence, and resume the bnmble 
nnadorned tone of rural admonition. 

We may, however, just hint to planters, as un- 
poetical as ourselves, that in achieving luch a task 
ai we hare proposed lo them, nature will, in spite 
of them, realize, in many places, the wishes breathed 
by improvers of a different description. In the sort 
of ground which we have described, it happens 
invariably that particular places are found where 
tbe natural wood, in spite of alt the causes which 
combine to destroy it, has used effective efforts to 
preserve its existence in tbe various forms of scat- 
tered and stunted trees, tangled and briery copse- 
wood, and small shoots of underwood, which, kept 
down by tlio continual browsing of the cattle, affords 
only twigs, the existence of which is scarcely ma- 
nifest among the grass. In all these cases, the 
remains of natural wood arising rapidly, when pro- 
tected hy enclosures against the intrusion of cattle, 
volunteer their services to the planter. These are 
often so important, that, by properly trimming tbe 
old wood, the introduction of new plants may, in 
many cases, be altogether dispensed with. In others, 
the small twigs, invisible when tbe ground was 
planted, crime up afterwards as underwood, and 
I for the purpose of harbouring game or form- 
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in^ thickets. Nay, in £ome, this natural growth will 
be found " something between a hinderance and a 
help," encumbering', and sometimes nltogelher over- 
powering and superseding the artificial planting. 
The trees which thus voluntarily present them- 
selves, as the natural tenants of the soil, are oak, 
hazel, mountain-ash, thorns of different kinds, back- 
berry (called bird-cherry), holly, &c., in the dry 
places ; and in those which incline to be moist, the 
aliler and willow. Theforester may look with almost 
an absolute certainty for tbe arrival of these volun- 
teer supplies, if he plants a space of two or three 
hundred acres. They serve to beautify the opera- 
tions of art, by adding the ^vild colouring and dra- 
pery of nature. According to the old school of plant- 
ing, it was the business of tlie forester to destroy, 
upon such occasions, tbe natural productions of the 
soil, in order to protect tlie much more worthless 
plants with which he had himself stocked it. Thus, 
we know a large plantation, in which a natural oak 
copse was twice rooted out, in order to protect one 
of base Canadian firs ; yet when the woods after- 
wards began to be managed with more taste and 
knowledge, the oaks still remained strong enough, 
despite tliese two attempts at extirpation, to super- 
sede the intruders ; and tliey constitute at this time 
the principal part of the existing wood. 

We are now come to the distance to be obser- 
ved betwixt the plants, on putting them into the 
ground. This is a subject on which different opi- 
nions are maintained ; opinions which, however, 

e think have been unnecessarily placed in oppo* 
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sition to each Other: — the mode of planting closely, 
or putting in the trees at a greater distance, being 
each preferable or inferior to tbe other in relation 
to tbe situation of the plantattun, and the purposes 
for which it is ilestined. 

And considering this most important point, with 
relation to tbe number of tbe principal trees de- 
gigned to remain as the ultimate stoek on tlie land, 
we must confess our opinion, that the number of 
hard-wood trees planted is generally much greater 
than is necessary. A common rule allots tbe space 
of six or seven feet betwixt each principal plant. 
This seems far too large an allowance, and odds 
greatly to the expense of planting, without pro- 
ducing any correspondent return. If planted so 
near each other, a great number of the hard-wood 
trees must be taken out as weedings, before they 
attain any marketable value ; and, as they shoot up 
again after they are cut down, they are apt to in- 
terfere with the growth of the trees which it is the 
object of the planter finally to cherish, unless the 
roots themselves are got rid of by the expensive 
operation of grubbing. If the hurd-timber trees 
are planted at ten or twelve feet distance from each 
other, there will be room enough left for them to 
attain a foot in diameter before it is necessary to 
remove any of them. When planted at a smaller 
distance than tbe above, many must certainly be re- 
moved ere they have attained any value, while the 
operation, at the same time, gives to the proprietor 
the painful feeling attached to destroying a Gne 
plant in its very bloom of promise. But this, like 
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many otiier maxims concerning planting, is tinble 
to be controlled by circumstances. In forming n 
plantation near a residence, it may he of great im- 
portance to place the hard-wood plants at six or 
eight feet distance, especially if the soil or expo- 
sure be indifferent. This gives the planter, at tlie 
distance of ten or twelve years, a choice in select- 
ing the parti I' nlar trees which will best suit the 
situation, and the power at the same time of ren- 
dering the wood a complete screen, by cutting 
down the others for nnder-wood, the introduction of 
which beauty and utility alike recommend. If 
there are still thriving young trees, which it is ne- 
cessary to remove, they are, in such a case, useful 
to the proprietor : he may plant tfiem out as orna- 
mental trees either upon his lawn ; or, as we have 
onrselves practised, these outcasts of the plantation 
maybe scatteredobont in the neighbouring pastures. 
If they are planted with a little care among snch 
patches of furze as usually occur in sheep-ground, 
with some attention to shelter and soil, it is really 
wonderful how few of them fail, certainly not aboro 
one out of ten, even where no great attention is 
bestowed on the process, except by cleansing such 
sheltered spots for receiving the trees. Those that 
dwindle must be cut, even after standing a year ; 
they will generally send up fine slioots upon the 
Kcaaon following. Here, however, we are again 
straying from our immediate task ; for profit and 
pleasure are so iutimately united in this delightful 
pnrBuit, that it is frequently difficult to distinguish 
where their paths separate. Upon the wholci 
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s unnecessary ex- 
travagance in a plantation of great extent, and 
calculated chiefly for profit, to place the principal 
or bai'd-wood trees nearer than tirelre feet. Should 
one be found to fail, its place may be easily sap- 
plied by leaving a larch as a principal tree in its 
room, an exchange wbicli ultimately leaves little 
ground for regret. 

The quantity of nurses (which, according' to onr 
mode of planting, will be chiefly larches, iDter- 
mingled with Scotch firs where exposure requires 
it) should seem also a relative question, to be de- 
cided by circnmstances. If there is a favourable 
prospect for the sale of the weedings of the planta- 
tion at an early period, there can be no doubt of the 
truth of the old maxim — " Plant thick, and thin 
early." In this case the larches may be set within 
three and a half feet of eacii other generally over 
the plantation, leaving them somewhat more distant 
npon the places peculiarly sheltered, and placing 
them something closer upon exposed ridges, and in 
rows formed to interrupt tlie course of tlie prevail- 
ing winds. 

■ If the planting thrives, the larches will, in the 
fifth or sixth year, require a thinning, the produce 
uf which, in an inhabited conntry, will certainly be 
equal to the expense. The bark, for example, will 
produce from four to five pounds a-ton, or other- 
wise, in proportion to the value of oak bark, amount- 
ing usnaily to one half tlie value of that commodity. 
The peeled sticks, from an inch and a half to three 
inches diameter, find a ready demand. The smallest 
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ate Bawed into stakes for snpporting' the nets with 
whiuii gheep are secured wlien eating turnips off 
tlie ground, and immense numbers are wanted for 
tbig purpose on the verge of billy districts. They 
fetch, generally, about a sliilliiig per dozen. The 
largK' larches make paling of rnrious descriptions, 
gat«B for enclosnree, &c., &c For all these pnr- 
poaes, the larch ia admirably calculated, by its qu»< 
lity of toughness and durability. Tlie profits 
derived fi-om these first thinnings can receive 
aicall addition from the produce of tlie Scotch fir, 
which will, at this period, be worth little else than 
what it will bring for fire-wood at the nearest vil- 
lage. But we must repeal, that even this first and 
least productive course of thinning will do more 
than dear tlie expense bestowed, in situations 
where the coontry can be considered as peopled. 

There are, however, extensive Highland wastes, 
which of all other ground, we would most desire 
to see planted, where the improver must expect no 
such return. The distance of market*, the want 
of demand, deny that profit in tbe larcli wilder- 
nesses of the North, which is derived from those 
more favourably situated, and where every stick, 
almost every twig, may be brought advantugeoucly 
to sale. If, therefore, the plantations be as closely 
filled op in the former case as in the latter, one of 
two things must happen — either that the thinnings 
are made at considerable expense over a waste 
tract of wood-land, without any reimbursement 
. from the proceeds ; or else the plantation remains 
[ onthinned, to the unspeakable prejudice of the 
L VOL. zxi. D 
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wood, since no trees can thrive unless on the con- 
dition of removing a part, to give an additional 
portion, both of soil and air, to those which remain. 
This painful dilerama may be avoided by preserr- 
a distance betwixt the plants, when origi- 
jiaHf put into the ground, as will make thinning 
nnnecessary, until they shall have attained a 
jDore considerable value. It has been fonnd by 
rarperience, that larches in particular will grow 
very well, and even in situations of an unpromis- 
ing character, if placed at tlie distance of ten or 
twelve feet from each other, and may therefore 
be suffered to remain for ten or 'twelve years with- 
ont any thinning. The trees thus taken out will 
be from six inches to a foot in diameter ; and, if 
no other demand occurs, a great quantity of them 
mtty be employed in forming internal enclosures in 
the wood itself, if, as in a large tract of forest 
ground and in a high country is often highly ad- 
Tisable, it ia judged proper to restore a part of the 
land to the purpose of pastore. This has been a 
mode of improvement long practised by the Duke 
of Athol, in the north of Perthshire, where, to his 
infinite honour, he has covered whole regions of 
barren moontains with thriving wood, and occupied, 
with herds of black cattle, extensive pastures, 
which formerly lay utterly waste and unproductive- 
A singular and invaluable quality of the larch-fir, 
first remarked, or at least first acted on, by the 
patriotic nobleman wliom we have named, has 
given the means of altogether appeasing the fears 
of those well-nieaniug persons, who apprehended 
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that the great extent of modern plantations miglit, 
in time, render timber too nbiindatit in tlie cuuntry 
to bring any remunerating price, while at the same 
time it would draw a great proportion of land from 
the occopation of flocks or herds. The larch plan- 
tations are experimentally found, by the annnal 
casting of their leaves, to lend material aid to the 
encouragement of the fine and mure nutritive 
grasses ; while, at the same time, they cause the 
destruction of the heath and other coarser pro- 
(iQctions of vegetation. The cause of thi« is obvious. 
The finer grasses — white clover, in particular — 
exist In abundance in the bleakest and most dreary 
moors, although they cannot in such disadvantageous 
soil become visible to the eye, until encouraged by 
some species of mantire. If any one doubts this, 
he may be satisfied of the truth, by cutting up a 
turf in the most barren lieatli in his vicinity, and 
leaving it with the heathy side undermost in the 
place where it was cut. Or he may spread a 
spade-full of lime upon a square yard of the same 
soil. In either case, the spot so treated will ap- 
pear the next season covered with white clover. 
Or the same fact may be discovered by observing 
the roads which traverse extensive heaths, the 
sides of which are always greensward, although of 
the same soil, and subject to the same atmosphere, 
with the rest of the moor. The blowing of the 
triturated dust, impregnated with horse-dung, has 
in this case produced the same effect which the 
application of lime or the turning the turf, in the 
ibrmer experiments, is calculated to attain. The 
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dover, whether as a seed or plant our dull organs 
cancut discover, being ihua proved to exist in the 
vorst soils, and to flourish oa the slightest encoO' 
ragemeiit, there is no difBeulty id understanding 
liow the larch-trees, constantly shedding their leaves 
on the spot where they are planted, should gra- 
dually encourage the clover to supersede tbe heath, 
and, by doing so, convert into tolerable pasture- 
land that from which no animal excepting a moor' 
cock could derive any species of sustenance. We 
understand the fact to be, that, by the influence of 
this annual top-dressing, hundreds, nay, thousands 
of acres liave been rendered worth from five to ten 
shillings an acre, instead of from sixpence to, at 
the utmost, two shillings. Whoever knows any 
thing of the comparative value of heath and green- 
award pasture, will agree that the advantages of 
converting the one into tlie other are very mode- 
rately stated at the above ratio, and this wonderful 
transformation is made without the slightest ztssiet- 
■nce from human art, save that of putting in the 
larch plants. 

If it is judged advisable to profit to the utter- 
most by this ameliorating quality of the larch-tree, 
the expense of the original plantation will be very 
considerably diminished, as it will be, in that caae, 
unnecessary to plant any oaks in it, and the wliole 
expense of setting it with larches alone, cannot, in 
ench parts of the country as we are acquainted 
vith, approach to twenty shillings an acre. To 
tiiis must be added ten years' rent of tho field, 
which we may suppose, on an average, a shilling 
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per acre, makinff, on the whole, »n ontlay of thirty 
shillings per acre. Tiio cost of enclosing, and the 
loss of interest, are to be added to this sum. No 
other expenses have been incurred during' these 
ten years ; for the distance at which the trees are 
originally planted has rendered thinning nnneces- 
sary until that space has expired. In the spring of 
the eleventh year, tlien, if the bark is considered as 
an object, a general revising of the plankttion takes 
place, when, probably, one-third part of the larches 
may be removed. It must be under very disad- 
vantageons circumstances indeed, that four hundred 
larches do not, in bark and timber, repay all the 
expenses of fencing by any cheap method, together 
with the compound interest on the rent and the 
expenses of thinning. The acre, therefore, which 
hai cost but thirty shillings for the larch woods, 
raay, at ten years old, be occupied as pasture, with- 
out much danger to the trees, which cattle and 
sheep are not known to crop. For this anm the 
proprietor receives back hia acre of land, with a 
crop of eight hundred larch-trees, twelve years 
old, which, valued but at three-pence a-piece, are 
irorth ten pounds, but which may be more reason- 
ably estimated at a much greater snm, and which, 
vi^out costing the owner a farthing, but, on the 
contrary, increasing his income by thinnings from 
time to time, will come, in process of time, to be 
worth hundreds, nay, thousands, of pounds. At 
tile same time, the larches have been, in a manner, 
paying rent for the ground they occnpy, by the 
amelioration of the grass, which is uniibrnily so 
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great as to treble and quadruple wliiit the land 
was worth at the first time of planting. To all 
this largfe profit is to be added tbe comfni't whith 
the cattle experience in a well- sheltered pasture, 
where they have at once shade in summer, wartnth 
in winter, and protection in the storm. 

Vet great and important as are the advantages 
attending the Atbol mode of planting, we would 
not willingly see it supersede the culture of the 
oak, the staple commodity of this island; nor do 
■we believe it is permitted to do so in tbe country 
of the noble duke himself. Bnt it is evident, that 
the greatest possible advantage is to be derived 
from combining the two different systems, and 
intermixing^ plantations to be kept entirely for 
■wood, and consisting chiefly of onk and larch, with 
M lOthers which, consisting only of larch-trees, are to 
I he occupied aa pasture after the tenth or twelfth 
year. The beauty, as well as the productive qaa- 
iity, of the region to be planted, will be increased 
by blending the systems together, and uniting tliem 
at the same time with that of copse plantations, on 
which we are next about to make some remarks. 

The mode of cultivating the splva ccsdua, or 
copsewnod destined to tbe axe, has been greatly 
improved by a discovery of our author, or, at least, 
n practice which he has been the first to recom- 
mend — the propagating the oak, namely, by layer- 
ing from the double shoot of young saplings. We 
will here permit this practical and sound-headed 
forester to speak for himself: — 

" The metboJ of layering fiom ibo sjjrlg of * plant ii well 
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JEiloWn to all nurserymen ; but we must carry the matter a little 
farther when we go to the forest. The method of layering in 
forests, which is agreed on by all those who have tried it !• of 
the very first and greatest advantage in filling up blanks in a 
natural or coppice wood : and with this we may commence. 
When the young shoots in a natural wood have finished their 
second year's growth, say in the month of November or Decem- 
ber the second year (and here, by the way, it may be proper to 
observe, that, when layering is required, the stools of natural 
wood should not be thinned out the first year, as is directed in the 
section on rearing of natural or coppice woods), every shoot 
should be allowed to grow till the layering is performed, the 
second year*s growth being finished as aforesaid. If the stools 
have been healthy, these will have made a push of from six to 
nine feet high. If there is a blank to fill up on every side of the 
stool, take four of the best shoots, and layer them down in differ- 
ent directions in the following manner ; take the stem or shoot 
from the stool ; give it a slash with a knife in the under side, very 
near the stool or root, to make it bend ; often the shoot at thk 
age will bend without using the knife ; give it also a slash with 
your knife about one inch above the eye next the top of the shoot. 
Should there be but one small shoot near the top, and that chance 
to be next the ground, not to twist the leader or layer, give the 
shoot a twist round the body of the layer, and bring it upwards. 
Make a rut in the ground about six inches long, and of sufficient 
-width to receive the body of the layer. Pin the layer firmly 
down in the slit below the surface of the earth. This may be 
easily and readily done with a small pin of wood, about six inches 
long, with a hook upon its upper end, to keep down the body of 
the layer ; which pins can easily be got from the branches of trees 
in the wood. Having pinned it firmly down below the surface oi 
the ground, cover over the layer with the turf from the rut ; or a 
little fresh earth may be put in, and press it firmly down, holding 
up the end of the young shoot from the body of the layer, press- 
ing the ground about the root of it the same as putting in a plant 
by pitting, &c., leaving also the top of the shoot or stem thus 
layered down out of the ground. Thus the layering is performed, 
and in one year, if the root or stool from which the layer is taken, 
be healthy, the top shoot, and the shoot to form the tree, say the 
small shoot or eye from the top, will make a push of at least two, 
and I have even known them grow four feet in one season. Nor 
is there the smallest chance of their misgiving. The top shoot 
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land was supposed to be regularly planted on every 
year for twenty years, or two or three more, as tliu 
general progress of tlie plantations might render 
necessary. The hundred acres first planted would 
then be ready for a fall, the produce of which would 
afford at least four tons of bark to an acre, and 
taking- the price at ten pounds a-ton, which is cer- 
tainly not extravagant, would bring in four Ulou- 
sand pounds in return for four hundred expended 
twenty years before. The subsequent copses be- 
ing; cut in regular rotation, in tiie ordtr in ivbicli 
they were planted, the noble proprietor would be 
found to have added four thousand pounds yearly 
to his estate, in the spai:e of two or three and 
twenty years ; and it is unnecessary to add that 
the private genlleman who can but afford to plant 
the tenth part of the extent, must, if the site of 
his wood is well cbosen, derive proportional ad- 
Tantnge. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
larger the size of the plantations, the more likely 
they are to be thriving and productive. 

The copse-wood cannot pretend to the dignity 
of the forest, yet it possesses many advantages. 
The standing wood must be one day felled, and 
then it is centuries ere it can arise again in its pris- 
tine majesty ; nay, as fellers are seldom planters, 
it too often happens that, once fallen, the mature 
forest falls fur ever ; the proprietor feels a sort of 
false shame in Bupplying with pigmy shrubs the 
giants which he has destroyed, and the term when 
the damage can ba repaired is so far beyond the 
ken of man, that the attempt is relinquished in de- 
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spair. The copse-wood, on the contrary, enjoys a 
species of immortality, purchased, indeed, ijke that 
of Nourjfthad in the Oriental tale, by intervalii of 
abeyance. lis lease of existence may be said to be 
purchased by 6ne and renewal, a portion of it be- 
ing cut in succeasion esery twenty years. The 
eye is no doubt wounded for the time by the fall 
of the portion annually destined fur the market, 
but the blank may be masked by leaving- occasional 
standards, and nature hastens to repair it. In the 
coarse of three years, the copse which has been 
felli^d generally again assumes its tufted appear- 
ance, and in two or three years more, is as flou- 
rishing and beautiful as ever. 

Bat the sylva cadua possesses more solid ad- 
vantages. In the first place, there are doubtlest 
many situations in mountainous districts admirably 
catculated to grow wood, but where it would be 
injudicious to raise full-grown timber, on account 
of the difHcnlty, nay, impossibility, of bringing it 
into the market. Bark, on the contrary, a light 
substance and easily transported, can be broDgbt 
from the most remote and inaccessible recesses of 
the forest, without the expense of conveyance 
greatly diminishing the profit of the planter. The 
peeled timber is also an object in those districts 
where fuel is scarce, besides the demand for char- 
coal in others, and the consumption of the larger 
pieces in country work. In many places there is a 
demand for the oak boughs and twigs, to make 
what is called the pyro-ligneons acid, now so 
generally used instead of vinegar. 
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Besides their certain return of annaal profile' 
copse- woods, wli en formed on entailed estate?, ha 
the great advaiitage of affording to everj' heir 
entail in possession, his fair share of this species 
property, while, at the same time, it is almt 
impossible for him to get more. Large woods 
standing trees are planted by prudRoce and fore-' 
sight, and maintained and preserved by the respect" 
of successive proprietors, in order, perhaps, ult^ 
mately to snppty the necessities of some extravk-' 
gant or dissipated possessor, the shame and ruin 
the line. But in the case of copse-wood, snch 
"unthrifty heir of Likne" can only receive 1 
produce of what regularly I^IU to be cut during hb' 
time ; nor can the amount be increased, or the timtf 
of payment accelerated, either by the rapacity 
necessity of the proprietor. This ia a subject well 
wortji the consideration of those who are anxions 
.ibout the preservation of their landed estate in 
their own family. 

Thns it will be observed, that each of these 
several modes of planting has its own peculiar 
advantages, and far from being bigoted to any one 
of them, to the total exclusion of others, the pro- 
prietor ought, before commencing his operations, 
to consider maturely, whether his purpose should 
be to raise a standing wood, to improve his pastU' 
rage by tlie use of larches exclusively, or to crop 
the land by means of copse-wood, under reguli 
and systematical management. Where pli 
of a moderate extent are concerned, the question 
must be determined by local circumstances, but 
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large plan aOurds means of eniliracing the whole, 
and cnn hardly be accounted perfect without exhi- 
biting specimens of the dark majesty of the forest, 
the gentler beanties of the cupse, and the succes- 
sion uf verdant pastures, intei'mixed with stately 
and Taiuable larch-trees, which the Athol system 
U BO well qualified to introduce. By one or other, 
or all of tliese methods, the utmost capabilities of 
the soil will be brought forth, and the greatest 
change induced in the face of nature which it is 
possible fur human reusun to devise, or human 

We should not hare accomplished the task which 
we proposed, did we not mention, though superfi- 
cially, the two grand operations of pruning and 
thinning, without which every one now allows there 
can be no rapidly growing plantations, or clean, 
ralaable wood. They are both subjects much bet- 
ter understood than they were twenty years ago, 
when it was common, fur example, to prune off all 
the under branches of a plant, without considering 
that this severe operation wi 
with which nature providi 
up the sap, and tlius depri 

increasing in sixe ; while, with similar incongruity, 
the upper branches were left to form a thick round 
head, subject to the action of every storm that 
blows. Since the publication of Mr Pontey's trea- 
tise, every one worthy to possess a pruning knife 
is aware that the top of the young plant must be 
thinned for the encouragement of the leading shoot, 
and the side boughs only removed iu cases where 
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ttey are apt to rival the stem, ur rob it of too ram 
nourifiliment ; and in other cases made so to balance' 
eacli other, that the tree, when swayed by the iviDd, 
may, like a well-trimmed vesBei, as speedilj as 
possible recover its equilibrium. We have not, 
indeed, found tliat the system of very 
ning, and removing; very many of the side branchi 
has, under our observation, added so much 
thickness and weight of tbe stem as it appears 
liave done under Mr Pontey's management in bet- 
ter climates ; but the general principle which he 
lays down is indisputable, and Ima produced much 
advantage. Neither is it necessary now to renew 
the caution, that the pruning work should be entire- 
ly performed by the hand-knife, or by the chisel 
and mallet, and, consequently, during the infancy 
of the plant. The woodsman can scarce commit 
a greater blunder than by postponing this most 
necessary operation until it becomes indispensable 
to employ the axe, when ten men will not perform 
the work of one at the earlier period, and when the 
wounds which might have been inflicted without 
injury in the infancy of the plant, are sure perma- 
nently to disfigure and deteriorate the young tree. 
But it may not be so unnecessary to remind the 
young planter, that the safe and proper time for 
pruning hard-wood is the summer months, when 
the sap, having ascended, is stationary in the tree, 
and before it begins again to descend. It is true, 
all authors agree that to prune a. tree while the 
sap is in motion, either upwards or downwards, is 
the ready way to cause it to bleed to death. But 
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there are aotliors and practical foresters, who 
titiiic to liold the heretical opinion that winti 
as safe, or even a safer period for pruning, than 
summer. Nicol, for example, in his useful Plan- 
ter's KalendoT, falls into this error, and enjoins 
pruning during the \vinter months. Yet liis 
experience might have convinced him. of its inex- 
pedience. During summer, there always exudes, 
upon the face of the wound, a thin, gommy f] 
which in a few days seals it up, and skins it o 
We have never observed that the plant has any 
tendency to renew the branches removed i 
season. But where the same cut is inflic 
winter, the plant is apt to suffer from the action of 
the frost upon the raw wound ; and, moreov 
when the spring months arrive, the forester vi 
observe numerous new shoots pushed out from the 
scar of that which has been remt 
apprised that his task is but imperfectly performed. 
As to the necessity of pruning, in general, 
proved by a single glance at the short stems and 
overgrown heads of the greater part of the oaks 
found in natural woods, compared with the close 
upright trunks of those which have felt, in infancy, 
a judicious application of the pruning-knife. The 
part of the tree, in the former case, which can be 
sawn out as useful timber, is not, perhaps, above 
three feet in length, while the stem of the latter 
has been trained upwards to the height of four- 
teen. It is iu vain to contradict these facts by an 
appeal to nature. Nature is equally favourable to 
bII faer productions. It is the same to her whether 
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the oak prtxliices timber or buugba, and wliellier 
the field produces grain or tares. Human skill 
and art avail themselves of the operatiuiis of na- 
tnre, by encouraging; and directing' them towards 
such results as are most useful to mankind. When 
we see nature raise a field of wheat, we may ex- 
pect her to produce a whole forest of dean, straight, 
profitable timber — till then we must be content tv 
employ plough and harrow in the one case — 
hatcjiet and pruning-knife in the other. 

The mode of thinning is greatly altered and 
improved of late years. Tiio sordid and narrow- 
minded system, wliicli postponed the operation 
until the thinnings should be of some value, is 
nou', we hope, exploded. To treat a plantation in 
one way or other, with reference to the value to 
be derived from the thinning;, would he as if a car- 
penter should cut out his wood, not with relation 
to the ultimate use which he was to malie of it, 
but to the chips which the operation was to pro- 
duce. These, indeed, are uot to be thrown away, 
if they can be profitably disposed of; but it would 
be wild to permit them to be considered as a princi- 
pal object. In modern times, we rarely see those 
melancholy wrecks of woods which had once been 
promising, but where the nurses have been allowed 
to remain until they choked and swallowed the 
more valuable crop, wliich they bad been intended 
to shelter ; and where the former existence of 
oaks, elms, and ashes is only proved by a, few 
starting bnsbes, which, being near the verge of tha 
plautation, have, by straggling and contorting their 
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bougbs, contrived to get as mucli of tlie atmo- 
sphere as is suificient to keep tliem alive, whilst 
the interior of the wood presents only a dull and 
liopelesB succession of spindle-shanked Scotch firs, 
which, like a liorde of savages, after having invad- 
ed and ruined a civilized and wealthy province, are 
finally employed in destroying each other. Timely 
thinning, commenced in the fifth season after plant- 
ing, and repeated from time to time ns occasion 
requires, effectually prevents this loss of hopes, 
plants, and labour. 

We would just heg leave to remark, that it is 
an indifferent, though too frequent mode of thin- 
ning, which prescrlhes the removal of a certain 
number of plants, a sixth part, or as the case may 
he, indifferently over the whole plantation. On 
the contrary, we would be disposed to thin freely 
the bottoms, hollows, and sheltered places, so that 
the nurses should be entirely removed, in the first 
instance, from thoso places where their presence is 
least necessary, while they are permitted to retain 
their station longer on the verges of the wood, or 
on those exposed heights where, like division 
hedges in large gardens, they have been originally 
planted with a view of shelter to the lower ground. 
In process of time, however, these verges and 
Leighls must be gradually thinned out ; for warmth 
nnd shelter cannot make amends to trees, 
than to mankind, fur the want of vital air. It 
requires the attentive watchfulness of the forester 
to discover where, or in what proportion, tlie 
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it to be introduced into an exposed ptantatiMj 
upon the windward side. If the screen is too 
speedily opened, the trees, suddenly exposed to 
cold and stormy winds, become disordered in the 
aap-vessels, hide-bonnd, and mossed, and, finally, 
dwindle into unsightly shrnbs, or, perhaps, die 
entirely. If the air be not admitted at all, or in 
due quantities, they are etjoally sure to wither and 
decay for want of breath. Tliia dilemma arises 
irom not observing the address, so to call it, with 
which trees adapt themselves to an exposed or 
more sheltered situation. On the ontside of the 
plantation, in hedge rows, or where they stand 
■ingle or in small groups, trees hare great heads, 
■hort stems, thick and rugged barks, all of which 
are accommodated to their peculiar situation ; the 
•hort stems giving them most resistance against 
the storm, die great bratichoa best balancing the 
tree when swayed by the gale, and the thick, rug- 
ged bark protecting the sap- vessels against the 
inclemency of the weather. For the contrary 
reasons, trees of the Srime species, placed within 
the shelter of a grove, rise with clear stems, 
covered with thin and smooth bark, having lofty, 
hut small heads, and all the attributes of a plant 
accustomed to a milder climate. But if the shelter 
be allowed to become too close, the tree, like a 
valetudinary in an ovei-Iieated room, becomes in- 
jured by the very means adopted for its preserva- 
tion. On the other band, if the physician wished 
to allow such a patient a fresher atmosphere, be 
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would certainly allow him time to put on warmer 
dothtng. To pay tlie same respect to the trees in 
the interior of our plantation, the outside trees 
mnst be thinned, and they must be thinned gra- 
dnally. Some managers of woods contrive to 
combine both errors, by neglecting the necessary 
thinning for years, and finally setting about it with 
a haaty and unsparing hand. Time and experience 
alone can teach the forester to observe a medium 
course in this important operation ; but as to thin- 
ning, in general, it may be received as a maxim, 
that he who spares the axe hates tlie wood. 

The duty, indeed, requires in its own nature 
Gome share of stoical resolution, nor is it to bo 
approached without a feeling of reluctance. The 
lonely, secluded, sheltered appearance of your plan- 
tation is violated by the intrusion of yoar hatchet- 
men ; you look with regret on the hopeful tall 
plants, whose-doom you are about to seal, and feel 
yourself in the same moment unable and unwilling 
to select which of the darling family, a family of 
your own planting and rearing, are to perish for 
the benefit of the survivors. Neither is it very 
consolatory to look upon the altered scene after the 
havoc has taken place. It is but four years since, 
where no employment was so grateful as that of 
watching and protecting the growth of the 
that are now lying prostrate on the ground ; your 
old secret patb,encumbered by boughs and branches 
seemi rndely laid bare to the sun. Many of the 
trees which remain, in spite of the woodman's 
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Utmost care, have suffered by tlie fall of tiieir ooitf 
pan lone, and 

"the broken 
Droop with tteir williBted Uavo, ungrac 
Of dcvutatian." 

The scene is not improved by the mangled appeni*- 
ance of larchee and fire, which, destin 
on the next occasion, liave, in the me 
deprived of side brandies, like the m 
criminals, who are mutilated of tlieir limbs before 
they are executed. In a word, the whole scene 
seems one of violation, and in its consequences re- 
sembles the ravage of the nut-g'atlierer, as described "i 
by Wordsworth ; — 



" Tbfn up I 1 
id dragg'd to eiTth bath braocb and hi 
id morcilesB ravage; and the sbsdy du< 
' hmels, and the green and maaay bon 
^rormed and auUied. patiently gave up 
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— But a visit to the plantation in the ensuing June 
will more than recompense the pain which is na- 
tural to the performance of this act of duty. All 
then is again grown fair and green and shady ; the 
future groves affording appearance of improvement, 
vhicb rarely fails to surprise the spectator, and 
your firmness in the preceding season is compen- 
sated by the certain indications that large progress 
has been made in the accomplishment of your pBf 
triotic as well as profitable object. 
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Mr Monteatli'a work is, in many important re- 
spects, of consequence to the planter. It is written 
in the simple, homely manner of one, whose hand 
13 better accustomed to the knife than to the pen, 
and, without any particular formal order, touches 
more or less upon most of the forester's operations. 
He has devised a useful machine fur measuring 
the quantity of wood in standing' trees — he has 
thrown out hints for the preservation anJ the cure 
of the dry rot in timber, and upon diseases in 
growing trees ; he has treated of the mode of 
ralniog and selling bark, and several other subjects; 
and ss he speaks generally from practical know- 
ledge, we may, using a phrase of Chaucer, in 
somewhat a different sense, fairly dismiss him witli 
the compliment paid to the Squire's Yeoman, in 
the Caaterbury Tales ; — 



" Of wood-craft ca 



•reU aU tlie i 



We may be blamed in these desultory remarks 
for not baring said something upon the snbjcct of 
planting' woods from tlie acorn, instead of the nur~ 
sery. We have beard this recommended by great 
authority, which, moreover, vindicated the practice 
of leaving nature to work her own work in her own 
manner, when, it was asserted, the strangest and 
best trees would work forwards, fight with the 
others, and save us the trouble of pruning and 
thinning, by weeding out the inferior plants. Wo 
have planted acorns on this system, and the first 
show of young oakhngs which appeared, rose almost 
like "abounySrairrf of wheat." But notwithstanding 
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thJB fine promise, tbe plantation come to nothing;. 
If the yoang plants fouglit with eacli other, they 
must have fought what cockers call a Welsh main, 
for only tens were \e{t out of hundreds anil thou- 
sands. The mice had probably their share in 
bringing about this catastrophe ; the hares a still 
_ 'eater one ; but the indifferent success of the expe- 
timent, in which five or six hogsheads of acorns 
were lost, induced ua to renounce the experiment 

being at least precarious in its results. In the 
plantations of a friend, a Tast number of Spanish 
chestnuts were sown chiefly with a view to under- 
wood, and they made such progress, at first, as 
induced us to apply for some seed of the same kind 
from Portugal, Our correspondent fell into the 
amall mistake of supposing the chestnuts were 
wanted for the table, and wilh that view had them 
all carefully peeled. This was a great disappoint- 
ment, at first, but we comforted ourselves in find- 
ing the promise of the chestnuts did not exceed in 
performance that of oar own acorns. We, there- 
fore, hold, that the sowing seeds in a wild country 
is a very doubtful measure, and that the only way 
to ensure a thriving plantation, is to stock it from a 
well-managed nursery, at no great distance from 
the spot where your trees are to arise. 

Mr Monteath suggests a principle of planting, 
whicli might certuinly be rendered very advanta- 
geous to tenants, by admitting them into a share 
of tlie benefit to be derived from planting upon 
the land occupied by him. Of the great advanta- 
ges wliich arise from this to the farmer, he gives 
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the following striking 
equtdly quoted as an e. 
planting in general : 

" The fatal of CroBiCBjile, 
Df Kinbuck, PerthiliiiE, nu L 
flineteenT uy thirty-eigbt yeai 
1778, »t tte aonuBl itat nf L.l 
ia ihe lew, ibsl Mi Dansoa, i 
mind, plint all tbe net gtound 
plough, with tr«ea of an] 
liboct; to UH irbBt of lliat 
of his lease, for all the bu 
well u for ill the boueea be required, or la- meet to erect or 
nid hria. it the god, or eiplcsliDD of eeid lease, bU the tciiid< 
iug timber was to be valUL'd by tno penonB, mutually chi 
landlord aoii tensat. And it was ex preatly stipulated , that if the 

two TBluBlOrs ctoMn did HI ' " ' ■' ' ' 
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ill, the year af^r ths 
DnimnioDd Csetls, wu 
waoD, then the tenant 
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Tllued the wooU. After ( 
difference of about 1,85 elerling. "We then named Mr William 
Stirling, architect, Dunblane, nho divided the difference ; and all 
pajtieo baling agreed, Died the value of the wood on said farm at 
I..1D29 sterling; which sum was promptly paid by the trustee* 
of (he eetale to the tenants. The whule rent uf lb>^ farm, paid 
annually for thirty-tight years, amounted to L.9e8 slerling. The 
TdDe paid by the proptietot for the nood ku L.1030, bnng 
L.41 more than aU the rents of the farm during the whole lease ; 
' " s, after the first ten yeara. the tenant had a sufficiency of 
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Xot withstanding the favourable results upon tlie 
faria of CroBScapel, we must confess our opinion, 
that in most cases the entire property and manage- 
ment of the wood had better be left with the pro- 
prietor. To the tenant it will always be a second- 
ary object, and often one which is altog'ether 
neglected. We know an instance in a Highland 
farm, of which a lease of three lives was granted 
many years ago. The lease contained such a 
clause as our author recommends, not permitting 
merely, but binding the tenant to plant a certain 
number of acres during the currency of the lease, 
of which he was to have the use during the term, 
and an indemnification at tlie expiry of his lease 
for the value of the trees that should be left. 
One would have tlionght tliat during the succes- 
sive possession of three tenants, some one of them 
vould have endeavoured to derive advantage from 
this clause in their favour ; but the event was, that 
at the end of the lease the out-going tenant was 
obliged to plant the requisite number of acres in 
ordet- to fiillil his bargain, and thus left the pro- 
prietor a newly-planted and infant wood, for which 
the tenant had recently paid the expense of en- 
closing and planting, instead of a thriving and 
full-grown plantation, for which he would have 
bad to receive several thousand pounds. 

In this case the wood was not planted at all ; 
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but though the farmer is a little more industrious, 
it is still less likely to thrive under his management, 
and attended to hy his ordinary farm -servants, than 
in the hands of an expert forester and his assist- 
ants. Indeed it liaa alnays seemed to as not the 
least important branch of this great national sub- 
ject, that the increase and the proper management 
of our forests cannot hut be attended with the most 
beneficial effect on the population of the conntry. 
Where there lies stretched a wide tract of land, 
affording scanty food for unsheltered flocks, the 
country will soon, under a judicious system, show 
the scene most delightful to the eye — an intermix- 
ture of pastoral and silvan scenery, where Ceres, 
without usurping the land, finds also spots fit for 
cultivation. For even the plough has its office in 
this species of improvement. Jn numerous places 
we are surprised to see the marks of the furrows 
upon plains, upon bleak hill sides, and in wild moor 
land. We are not to suppose that, in the infancy 
of agriculture, our ancestors were able to raise 
crops of corn where we see only iieath and fern. 
But in former times, and while the hills retained 
their natur.il clothing of wood, such spots were 
sheltered by the adjacent trees, and were thus ren- 
dered capable of producing crops. There can be 
no doubt that, the protection being restored, the 
power of production would again return, and that 
in the neighbourhood of the little hamlets required 
for the occupation of the foresters the means of 
his simple subsistence would be again produced. 
The effects of human industry would, as usual, 
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OTerbalance every disadvantageous consideration, 
ond man would raise foud for himself and his do- 
mestic animals in tlie region where his daily labour 
gained his daily bread. 

There would thus arise in the wild desert a iiar' 
dy and moral population, living by the axe and 
mattock) pursuing their ueeful occupation in a modu 
equally favourable to health and morality. The 
woods, requiring in succession planting, pruning, 
thinning, felling, and barking, would furnish to 
such labourers a constant course of employment. 
They would be naturally attached to the soil on 
which theydtrelt, and the proprietor who afforded 
them the means of life would be very undeserving 
if he had not his share of that attachment. In a 
word, the melancholy maxim of the poet would be 
confuted, and the raceof bold peasantry, whom want 
and devastation had driven from tliese vast wilds, 
would be restored to their native country. This 
circumstance alone deserves the most profound 
attention from every class of proprietors ; whether 
the philosophical economist, who looks with anxiety 
for the mode of occupying and supporting an excess 
of population, or the juvenile sportsman, who seeks 
the mode of multiplying his game, and increasing 
the number of his gardes de chasse. The woods 
which he plants will serve the first purpose, and, 
kindly treated, his band of foresters will assist in 
protecting them. 

We may be thought to have laboured too long 
to prove propositions which no one can reasonably 
dispnteiyet 80 incalculably imporlant is the object — 



so comparatively indifierent is the attention of pru- 
prietor::^, tliat it becomes a duty to the country to 
omit no opportunity of recurring to the subject. 

Tiie only decent pretext which we hear alleged 
for reaJHtlTig a call wliich is sounded from every 
quarter, is the selfish excuse, that the profits of 
plantations make a tardy and distant return. To 
a person who argues in this manner it is in vain to 
speak of the future welfare of the country, or of 
the immediate benefit to the poorer inhabitants, or 
of the hnnour justly attached to the memory of an 
extensive improver, since he must be insensible 
even to the benefit which his own family mast 
derive fid m the improvement recommended; we 
can, notwithstanding-, meet him on his own ^ound, 
and affirm that the advantage to the proprietor who 
has planted a hundred acres begins at the very 
commencement of the undertaking, and may be 
realised whenever it is the pleasure of the proprie* 
tor that such realization shall take place. If, for 
example, he chouses to sell a. plantation at five 
years old, or at un earlier period, there is little 
doubt that it will be accounted worth the sum 
which tlie plantation cost him, in addition to the 
value of tlie land, and also the interest upon the 
expense so laid out. After this period the valne 
increases in a compound ratio ; and at any period 
when the planter chooses to sell his property, he 
must and will derive an advantage from his plan- 
tations, corresponding to their state of advance- 
ment. It is true that the landed proprietor's o 
interest will teach him not to be too eager 
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realizing the profits of his plantations, beca 
every year that he retnins them adds rapidly ti 
their value. But still tlie vnjue exists as much a: 
that of tlie plate in his strong;-boK, and can be con- 
verted OB ea<<ily into money, should he be disposed 
to sell the plantations whiuh lie lias formed. 

All this is demonstrable eren to the prcjndices of 
avarice itself;' in ibs blindest mood ; but the indiffe- 
rence to thisgreat rural improvement arises, wehave 
reason to believe, not so mach out of the actual 
lucre of gain as the fatal vis inertia — that indolenee 
which induces the lords of the soil to be satisfied 
vith what they can obtain from it by immediate 
rent, rather than encounter the expense and trouble 
of attempting the modes of amelioration which 
require immediate expense — and, what is, perhaps, 
mote grudged by the first-born of Egypt — a little 
future attention. To such we can only say, that 
improvement by plantation is at once the easiest, 
the cheupe.it, and the least precarious mode of 
increasing the immediate value, as well as the 
future income, of their estates, and that therefore 
it is we exhort them to take to heart the exliorta-^ _ 
tion of the dying Scotch laird ti 
aye sticking in a tree, Jock — it will be growii^ 
whilst you are sleeping." 
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ARTICLE XV. 

ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 



[ The Planter*! Guide ; or, a Practical Mssay on ttie hett 
Method of giving immediate effect to Wood, by the re- 
moval of large Trees and Underwood. By Sir Henry 
Steuart, Bart. Edinburgh, Svo, 1828 — Quarterly 
Heview, March, 1828.] 



The notable paradox, that the residence of a pro- 
prietor upon his estate is of as little consequence 
as the bodily presence of a stockholder upon 
[Exchange, has, we believe, been renounced. At 
least, as in the case of the Duchess of Suffolk's 
relationship to her own child, the vulgar continue 
to be of opinion that there is some difference in 
favour of the next hamlet and village, and even of 
the vicinage in general, when the squire spends his 
rents at the manor-house, instead of cutting a 
£gure in France or Italy. A celebrated politician 
used to say he would willingly bring in one bill to 
make poaching felony, another to encourage the 
breed of foxes, and a third to revive the decayed 
amusements of cock-fighting and bull-baiting — 
that he would make, in short, any sacrifice to the 
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humours and prejadices of the uounlry gentlemei 
in tlieir most extrava^Fiiit form, providing only hv 
coald prevail upon tliem to " dwell in their own 
houses, be the patrons of their own tenantry, and 
the fathers of their own children." However we 
might be disposed to stop short of these liberal 
concessions, we agree so far with the senator by 
whom they were enounced, ns to think every things 
of great consequence which furnishes an additional 
source of profit or of pleasure to the resident pro- 
prietor, and induces him to continue to support the 
useful and honourable character of a country gen- 
tleman, an epithet so pleasing in English ears, — 
so dear to English feplings of independence and 
patriotism. The mnnly lines of Akenside cannot 
fail to rush on the memory of our readi 
was there such occasion for the reproach when 
flawed from the pen of the author, as there ' 
(his present day. 

L " O blbd of choice, snd to yauiielvei udtTnt ! 

■ Tfae ymng grave efaoots, their bloom the fieldi renew, 

I The insasiaa uks its lord, the aosins their frieod, 

■While he doth riot', orgiea hsplj ahare, 

Or It some oouitly thrjoe nith slaviih incense beni] ! " 
Amidst the various sources of amusement wbii 
a country residence offers to its proprietor, tlwi' 
improvement of the appenrnnce of the house and 
adjacent demesne will ever bold a very high place. 
Field-sports, nt an early season in life, have mors 
of immediate excitation; nor 
those who condemn the gnllanl chase, though 
cannot, now-a-days, follow it: but a country 
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: for botli, if pursued, as Lady Grace 
says, moderately; and we can promise our yonng 
sportsman, nlso, tbat if be studies tlie piirsnitB 
which this article recommends, he will find ther 
pecaliarly combined with the establishment c 
covers, and the protection of game. 

Apiculture itself, the most serious occupation of 
country gentlemen, lias points which may be com- 
bined with the art we are about to treat of — or, 
rather, those two pursuits cannot, on many o 
sions, be kept separate from each other ; for 
shall have repeated occasion to remark, how much 
beauty is, in the idea of a spectator, connected with 
utility, and how much good taste is always offend- 
ed by obvious and unnecessary expense. These ai 
principles which connect the fiirm with the pleasure- 
ground or demesne. — Lastly, we have Pope's cele- 
brated apology for the profuse expense bestowed 
on the house and grounds of Canons — if Cnnom, 
indeed, was meant — 

" Tet berco the poor ste clotieif, tlio iiiinfTj fed ; 
Hcdlh to himselF, and to bU cbildrco bread, 
Ths libaurer beari." 

The taste of alterations may be good or bad, but 
the labour employed upon them must necessarily 
famisli employment to the most valuable, though 
often the least considered of the cliildren of the 
soil, — those, namely, who are engaged in its cnlti- 
vation. 

Horace Walpole, in a short essay, distinguished 
by his usuid accuracy of information, and ornament- 
ed by his wit and taste. Las traced the history of 
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to atone for llie abridgement of tlieir power, now 
ornaments were successively iiitroiiuced ; banqaet- 
ing houses were built ; terraces were extended, and 
connected by staircases and balustrades of the rich- 
est forms. Tbe result was, indeed, in tbe bighest 
degree artificial, but it was a sigbt beautiful in itself 
• — a triunipli of buman art over tbe elements, and, 
connected as these ornamented gardens were with 
splendid mansions, in tbe same character, there was 
a symmetry and harmony betwixt the baronial 
palace itself, and these its natural appendages, 
-which recommended them to the judgment as well 
as to the eye. Tbe shrubs themselves were artifi- 
cial, in so far as they were either exotic, or, if indi- 
genoos, were treated in a manner, and presented 
an appearance, which was altogether the work of 
cultivation. The examination of such objects fur- 
nished amusement to the merely curious, informa- 
tion to the scientific, and pleasure, at least, to those 
who only looked at them, and passed on. Where 
there was little extent of ground, especially, what 
conld be fitter for tiic amusement of " learned 
leisure," thuti those " trim gardens," which Alilton 
has represented as the chosen scene of the easy and 
onoccupied man of letters ? He bad then around 
him the most delightful subjects of observation, in 
the fruits and flowers, tbe shrubs and trees, many 
of them interesting from their novelty and peculiar 
appearance and habits, inviting him to snch studies 
as lead from created things up to the Almighty 
Creator. This sublime author, indeed, lias been 
quoted, as bearing a testimony against the artificial 
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taste of g'ardening, i 
those well-known ye 



A happj rmal Btat of vati 

This passage expresses exquisitely what park-si 
nery ought tu be, and what it has, in some cases, 
actually become ; but, we think, the quotation has 
been used to authorize conclusions wbiuh the author 
never intended. Eden was created by the Almighty 
fiat, which called heaven and earth into existence, 
and poets of genius much inferior, and falling far 
Bhort of Milton in the power of expressing their 
meaning, would have avoided the solecism of repre- 
senting Paradise as decorated with beds and curious 
knots of flowers, with which the idea of human 
labour and human care is inevitably connected — an 
impropriety, indeed, which could only be equalled 
by that of the French painter, who gave the skin 
dress of our first father the cut of a court suit. 
Slilton nobly conceived that Eden, emanating^ 
directly from the Creator, must possess that ma- 
jestic freedom which characterises even the less 
perfect works of nature, and, in doing so, he has 
anticipated the schemes of later improvers. But we 
think it extremely dubious, that he either meant to 
recommend landscape gardening on an extensive 
scale, or to censure those " trim gnrdens," which 
be has elsewhere mentioned so affectionately. 
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A garden of tliis sort was an extension of the 
splendour of tlie residence into a certain limited 
portion of tlie domain — was, in fact, often used as 
a sort of clifipel of ease to the apartments within 
itoors ; nnd afforded opportunities for the society, 
ahev the (^arty dinner of our ancestors, to enjoy the 
evening in tlie cool fragrance of walks and bowers. 
Hence, the dispersed gruups which Wattean and 
others set forth as perambulating the highly orna- 
mented scenes which these artists took pleasure in 
painting. Sometimes the hospitality of old Eng- 
land made a different use of these retreats, and 
tenanted the pleasure-ground with parties of jolly 
guests, who retired from the (lining-parlour to finish 
the bottle, alfresco, on the bowling-green and in 
its vicinity. We have heard, for example, that, in 
a former generation, this used to be the rule at 
Trentham, where a large party of country-gentle- 
men nsed to assemble once a-week, on a public day 
appointed for the purpose. At a certain hour the 
company adjourned to the bowling-green, where, 
according to their different inclinations, they played 
at bowls, caroused, lounged, or smoked, and thus 
released their noble landlord from all further 
efforts to keep up the spirit of the entertainment. 
The honest Staffordshire squires were not, per- 
TiBps, the most picturesque objects in the world, 
while thus engaged, with countenances higlily illu- 
minated, 

" Wiih a pipe and a flist, jmlRiig BoriDw away i " 

but the circuiQGtance serves to show that such plai' 
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re-grouf 



sauces as we hnvu described formed convenient, as 
well as agreeable nccompaiiimentB to the munaion 
nobleman, who, having a certain duty to per- 
ibrm towards bis neighbourhood, w: 
dated by tbat arrangement of his plen 
■which enabled him to do the thing wit 
&ction to his gnests, and least personal inc 
iiienc« to himself. 

Such were the uses of the old fashioned and 
highly ornamented style of gardening. Its beau- 
ty, we have been informed by a sure, nay, we will 
add, the surest guide on such a subject, consists in 
■with the house — 
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Nothing is more completely the child of art than 
a garden. Its artificial productions are necessarily 
flurrounded by walls, marking out the space which 
they occupy as something totally distinct from the 
rest of the domain, and they are not seldom dis- 
tinguished by the species of buildings wbicb their 
culture requires. The green-houses and conser- 
Tatories necessary to complete a garden on a large 
ibjects susceptible of much ornamen^.- 
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ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
all of which, like the plants themselves, must fee 
the production of art, and art in Us most ohTions 
phasis. It seems right and congruous that these 
objects, beinji; themselves the ofijiprin^ of art, 
shonld have all the grace of outward form and in- 
terior epIenJoiir which their parent art can give 
them> Their formHlily is to he varlecl and dis- 
guised, tlieir shapes to be ornamented. A brick 
wall is, in itself, a diKagreeablu object; but its co- 
lonr, when covered with green boughs, and par> 
tially seen through them, produces such a rich 
«ffect as to gratify the painter in a very high de- 
gree. Upon the various shapes and forms of 
shrubs, creepers, and flowers, it is unnecessary to 
dilate ; they are the most beautiful of nature's 
works, and to collect them and arrange them with 
taste is the proper and rational purpose of art. 
Water, even when disposed into the formal shapes 
of ponds, canals, and artificial fountains, although 
this may be considered as the greatest violence 
which ctm be perpetrated upon nature, affords ef- 
fecU beautiful in themselves, und congenial with 
th« presence of ornamented architecture and arti- 
fitaal gardening. Our champion, Price himself, wa 
prenime to think, rather shrinks from his gronnd 
OB this particular point, and may not be willing to 
fbUow his own banner so far as we are disposed to 
carry iti He justifies fountains only on the ground 
thM aatatii Jets- d'eau, though rare, do exist, and 
are among the most surprising exhibitions of na- 
ture : these, he thinks, must therefore be proper 
objects of imitation ; and since art cannot emulata 
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these natural fountains in greatness of style and 
execution, she ia justified in compensating her 
treaknesa by Bymmetry, variety, and richness of 
effect. Now we are inclined, with all the devotion 
of reverence for Sir Uvedale Price, to dispute the 
ground of his doctrine on this subject, and to affirm, 
that M'hether the geyser, or any other natural jet- 
d'eaii existed or no, the sight of a msgnificent foun~ 
tain, either flinging up its waters into the air and 
returning down in showers of mist, which make 
the ascending column resemble a giant in a shroud, 
or broken into other forms of importance and beau* 
ty, would still be a captirating spectacle ; and the 
tasteful veteran argues, to cur fancy, much more 
like himself when he manfully contends, that the 
element of water is as fitly at the diaposal of the 
professor of hydraulics as tlie solid stone is at 
that of the architect. It has been a long time 
fashionable to declaim against architectural water- 
works, and to ask triumphantly, what are les 
eaux of Versailles to tlie cataracts of the Nile 
and of Niagara, to the fulls of SchafFhausen, 
or evm to those of the Clyde? The answer 
is ready to a question which is founded on 
the meanest of all tastes — that which arises from 
comparison. The water-works of Versailles are 
certainly inferior to the magnificent cascades which 
we have mentioned ; but we suspect they have 
been talked of by many authors who have never 
witnessed what is not now an everyday eight. 
Those who have seen that exhibition will certainly 
say they have witnessed a most magnificent and 
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inlerestingf scene, fiir beyond wliat Ihey might 
have previously supposeJ it was wilhiti tlie c 
pass of human art to produce. — We do not n 
to Boy tliat the expense was nliogether well kid 
out which was necessary to bring the waters of the 
Seine by the mediation of a complicated bundle of 
■ticks, to throw summersets at Versailles. This 
is entirely a separate affair. The present question 
merely is, whether, the money being spent, and 
the water-works completed, a great example of 
human power orer tlie elements has not been 
given, and a corresponding effect produced? We, 
at least, are prepared to answer in the affirmative. 
Wealth, in this, as in other respects, has proved 
a snare, and played " many fantastic tricks before 
high heaven." If we approve of Pulladian archl- 
lectore, the rases and balustrades of Vltruviue, 
the enriched entablatures and superb stairs of the 
Italian school of gardening, ws must not, on this 
account, be construed as vindicating the paltry 
imitations of the Dutch, who clipped yews into 
monsters of every species and description, and 
relieved them with the painted wooden figures 
which are seen much in the attitude of their 
owners, silent and snugly smoking at the end of 
the paltry walk of every Lust-huys. This iopi- 
arian art, as it was called, came into England with 
King William, and has left strong and very un- 
graceful traces behind it. The distinction betwixt 
the Italian and Dutch is obvious. A stone hewn 
into a gracefully ornamented vase or urn has a value 
which it did not before possess ; a yew hedge 
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clipped into a fortification is only defaced. The 
one is a production of art the other a distortion 
of natnre. Yet now that these ridiculous ano- 
matiea have fallen into general disose, it must be 
Keknowledged that there exist gardens, the work of 
London, Wise, and soch persons as laid out ground 
in the Dutch taste, which would be mnch better 
(nbjects for modification than ibr absolute destruc- 
tion. Their rarity nmo entitles them to some care 
M a species of antiques, and unquestionably they 
giro character to some snug, quiet, and sequestered 
•itaations, which would otherwise have no marked 
feature of any kind. We ourselves retain an early 
and ptensing recollection of the seclusion of such a 
scene. A small cottage, adjacent to a beautiful 
Tillage, the habitation of an ancient maiden lady, 
ipas for «ome time our abode. It was situated In a 
garden of seren or eight acres, planted about the 
b^inning of the eighteenth century by one of the 
Millars, related to the author of the Gardenet^s 
Dictionary, or, for aught we know, by himself. It 
was full of long straight walks betwixt hedges of 
yew and hornbeam, which rose tall and close on 
every side. There were thickets of flowering 
shrubn, a bower, and an arbour, to which access 
was obtained through a little maze of contorted 
walks, calling itself a labyrinth. In the centre of 
the bower was a splendid platanus, or Oriental plane 
— a huge lull of leaves — one of the noblest speci- 
mens of that regularly beautiful tree which we 
remember to have seen. In different parts of the 
garden were fine ornamental trees which had 
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attained great size, and the orchard was filled With 
fruit-trees of the best description. There were 
seats and trellis- walks, and a banqueting- hot 
Eren in our time this little scene, intended to 
present a formal exhibition of vegetable beauty, 
was going fast to decay. The purterres of flowers 
were no longer watched by the quiet and simple 
friends under whose anspices they had been planted, 
and much of the ornament of the domain had been 
neglected or destroyed to increase its productive 
value. We visited it lately, after an absence of 
many years. Its air of retreat, the seclusion whicb 
its alleys afforded, was entirely gone ; the huge 
platAnus had died, like most of its kind, in the 
beginning of this century ; the hedges were cut 
down, the trees stubbed up, and the whole charac- 
ter of the place so much destroyed, that we were 
glad when we could leave it. This was tjie pro- 
gress of innovation, perhaps of improvement : yet, 
tor the sake of that one garden, as a place of 
impressive and solemn retreat, we are inclined to 
enter a protest against the hasty and ill-considered 
destruction of things which, once destroyed, cannot 
be restored. 

We may here also notice a small place, called 
Barnclutb, in Lanarkshire, standing on the verge 
of the ridgy bank which views the junction of the 
Eran with the Clyde. Nothing can be more ro- 
mantic than the scene around : the river sweeps 
over a dark rugged bed of slone, overhung 
trees and bushes ; the ruins of the original c 
of the noble family of Hamilton frown over 
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precipice ; llie oaks which crown the bnnlfs beyond 
tl)09e grey towers are relics of the ancient Cale- 
donian forest, and at least a thousand years old. 
It might be thought that the liouse and garden of 
Barnclutb, with its walks of relret turf and its 
verdant alleys of yew and holly, would seem in- 
congruous among natural scenes as magnifiuent as 
those we have described. But the effect generally 
produced is exactly the contrary. The place is so 
small, that its decorations, while they form, from 
their antique appearance, a singular foreground, 
cannot compete with, far lees subdue the solemn 
grandeur of the view which you look down upon ; 
and thus give the spectator the idea of a. liermitago 
constructed in the midst of the wilderness. 

Those who choose to prosecute this subject far- 
ther, will find in Sir U. Price's book bis regret for 
the deslruction of a garden on the old system, 
described in a tone of exquisite feeling, which 
leads that distinguished author to declare in favour 
of many parts of the old school of gardening, and 
to argue for the preservation of the few remains 
of ancient magnificence that still exist, by awaken- 
ing the owner to a sense of their beauties. 

It were indeed high time that some one should 
interfere. The garden, artificiid in Its structure, 
its shelter, its climate, and itn soil, which every 
consideration of taste, beauty, and convenience 
recommended to be kept near to the mansion, and 
maintained, as its appendage, in the highest state 
of ornamental decoration which could he used with 
reference to the character of the house itself, has. 
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by a strange and s creeping sentence of exile, been 
condemned to wear the coarsest and most humbling 
form. Reduced to a clumsy oblong, enclosed 
within four rough-built walls, and sequestered in 
some distant corner where it may be best con- 
cealed from the eye to which it has been rendered 
a nuisance, the modern garden resembles nothing 
so much as a convict in his gaol apparel, banished, 
by his very appearance, from all decent society. 
If the peculiarity of the proprietor's taste inclines 
him to the worship of Flora or Pomona, he must 
attend their rites in distance and secresy, as if he 
were practising some abhorred mysteries, instead 
of rendering an homage which is so peculiarly 
united with that of the houseliold gods.^ 

Such being the great change in this department 
of rnral economy, let us next look at that which has 
taken place in another no less essential part of it. 
The passionate fondness of our ancestors for the 
chase is often manifested in their choice of a resi- 
dence. In an ancient inscription on the house of 
Wharncliffe, we are informed that the lodge was 
built in Henry VIII/s time, by one gentle knight, 
Sir Thomas Wortley, that he might hear the buck 
bell in the summer season — a simple record, which 
speaks much to the imagination. The space of 
ground set apart for a park of deer must, to answer 
its purpose, possess the picturesque qualities which 
afford the greatest scope for the artist : there ought 

^ The present Duke of Marlborough has a2Z bttt violated this 
lawy much to the honour of his taste, at White- Knights ; and 
more recently, we hear, at Blenheim. 
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I to be a mriety of broken grouncl, of copse-wood, 
and of growing timber — of land, and of water. 
The Eoil and herbage must be left in its natural 
state ; the long fern, amongst whicb tlie fawna 
delight to repose, must not be destroyed. In short, 
the slag, by nature one of the freest denizens of 
the forest, can only be kept under even compara- 
tive restraint, by taking care that all around him 
intimates a complete state of forest and wildernesi. 
But the character of abode which is required by 
these noble animals of the chase is precisely the 
same which, from its beautiful effects of light and 
shadow, from its lonely and sequestered character, 
from the variety and intricacy of its glades, from 
the numerous and delightful details which it affords 
on every point, makes the strongest and most plea- 
sing impression on all who are alive to natural 
beauty. The ancient English poets, Cliaucer and 
Spenser in particular, never luxuriate more than 
when they get into a forest : by the accuracy with 
which they describe particular trees, and from their 
noticing the different characters of the different 
species, and the various effects of light and dark- 
ness upon the walks and glades of the forest, it is 
evident that they regarded woodland scenery not 
merely as associated with their favourite sports, 
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don uf fundness, arising, doubtless, from tbe plea- 
sure they took in tlie seenes themselves, as well as 
in tlie pastimes which they afforded. 

We are not, however, to suppose, that the old 
feudal barons made ornamental suenery any port of 
their study. When [>lanting their parks, or when 
cutting; paths and glades through them, their atten- 
tion was probably entirely occupied with the pro- 
tection of the deer and convenience of the hnnts- 
man. Long avenues were particularly necessary 
for those large parties, resembling our modern bat- 
tues, where the honoured guests being stationed 
in fit ttaadiaffs, had an opportunity of displaying 
their skill in renery, by selecting the buck which 
was in season, and their dexterity at bringing him 
down with the cross-bow or long-bow ; and hence 
all thp great forests were pierced by these long 
rectilinear alleys which appear in old prints, and are 
mentioned in old books. The following description 
of Chantilly, by Lord Herbert of Cherhury, though 
the scene is in France, and on a scale of unasual 
grandeur and extent, is no bad pictuie of the 
domains by which the feudal nobility surrounded 
their castles and manor-houses, and of the dignified 
character of the man^aiotis tbemsetves. 
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ml) the parti in the >aid forest. ' ' 

Churles V., when passing through France, was 
so delighted with Chantillvi as to declare he would 
have given a province in the Low Countries to have 
possessed such a residence ; and the reader mnst 
vely prejudiced indeed to the njodern 
system, who cannot image to himself the impres- 
sion made by the gorgeous splendour of the cha- 
teau, contrasted witL the wilderness of the sur- 
rounding forest. 

If the reader will imagine a house in the irregu- 
lar form of architecture which was introduced in 
Elizabeth's time, its varied front, graced with pro- 
jecting oriels, and its angles ornamented with tmv 
rets ; its columnar chimneys, so much adorned as 
to make tliat a beauty which ia g'enerally a defor- 
mity ; its fair halls, banquet! ng-rooms, galleries, 
and lodgings for interior accommodation, — it will 
afford no uncomfortable notion of the days of good 
Queen Bess. In immediate and close connexion 
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races, urns, statues, staircases, screens, alcoves, and 
summer-houjes ; its dry paved or turfed walks, 
leading ihroiigli a succession of interesting objects, 
tlie wliulu line of architecture corresponding with 
tbat of tlie house, with ils Gothic labels and enta- 
blature, but assuming gradually a plainer and more 
massive character, as the grounds extended and 
seemed to ctinnect themselves with the open coun- 
try, The inliabitants possessed the means, we must 
also Euppose, of escaping from this display of osten- 
tatious splendour to the sequestered paths of a 
lonely chase, dark enough and extensive enough to 
convey the idea of a natural forest, where, as in 
strong contrast with the scene we have quitted, the 
cooing of the wood-pigeon is alone heard, where 
the streams find their way unconfined, and the trees 
Epread their arms untortured by art ', where all is 
Bolemn, grand, and untutored, and seems the work 
of unassisted nature. We would ask tlie reader, 
when he has arranged in his ideas such a dwelling, 
with its accompaniments, of a natural and ornamen- 
tal character, not whether the style might be cor- 
rected by improving the internal arrangement of 
the apartments; by diminishing the superfluous 
ornaments of the plaisance ; by giving better, yet 
not formal, access to the natural beauties of the 
park, extending its glades in some places, and deep- 
ening its thickets in others — for all this we willing- 
ly admit; but whether our ancestors did not pos- 
sess all that good taste could demand as the mate- 
itals of most delightful habitations F 

The civil wais of Charles I.'s time, as tbey laid 
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lav many a defensible house of thi 

period, disparked and destroyed in general the 

chases, ridings, and forest walks which belonged 

them ; und when tliu Rextoration followed, the 
Cavaliers wlio had tlie good luck to retain their 
estates, were too pQur to re'eslablish tlieir deer- 
parks, and, perforce, contented to let Ceres reas- 
8ume the land. Thus the chase or park, one of 
the most magnificent features of the ancient man- 
sion, was loBt in so many instances, that it could 
be no longer regarded as the natural and marked 
appendage of the seat of an English gentleman of 
fortune. The " trim garden," which could be 
added as easily to the suburban villa as to the 
seqDeatered country-seat, maintained its place and 
Atshion no longer ; while the French taste of 
Charles II.'s time, introducing treiilages and 
cabinets de verdure, and still more, the Dntcli 
fashion, brought in, as we have before hinted, by 
King William, introduced so many fantastic ca- 
prices into the ancient style, that it became neces- 
sary, as we have already slated, to resort to the 
book of nature, and turn over a new leaf. 

Kent, too much extolled in his life, and, perhaps, 
too much dispraised since his death, was the first 
to derise a system of laying out ground different 
from that which had hitlierto prevailed in general, 
though with some variations in detail, for perhaps 
a century and a half, it occurred to this artist, 
that, instead of the marked distinction which was 
made by the old system between the garden and 
its accompaniments on the one hand, and the snr- 
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TOnndIng country on tbe other, it mig'lit be possible 
to give to tlie t'ormer somo of tbe simplicity of the 
country, and inrest that, on the other hand, with 
somewhat of the refinement of the garden. With 
this view, a\], or nearly all, the ancient and domes- 
tic ornaments of the plaisance were placed under 
ban. The garden, as already noticeil, wng banished 
to as great a distance as possible ; the plaisance 
was changed into r pleasure- ffrtmtid ! Down went 
many a trophy of old magnificence, court-yard, 
ornamented enclosure, foss, avenue, barbican, and 
every external muniment of battled wall aod 
flanking tower, out of the midst of which the 
ancient dome rising high above all its characteristic 
accompaniments, and seemingly girt round by its 
appropriate defences, wiiich agaiik circled each 
other in their different gradations, looked, as it 
should, the queen and mistress of the surrounding 
conntry. It was thus that the huge old tower of 
Glamis, " whose birth tradition notes not," once 
showed its lordly head above seven circles (if we 
recollect aright) of defensive boundaries, tlirough 
which the friendly guest was admitted, and at each 
of which a suspicious person was unqnestionably 
pat to his answer. A disciple of Kent had the 
cruelty to render this splendid old mansion, t 
more modern part of which was the worli of Ini 
Jones, more parkish, as be was pleased to call it ; 
to raze all those exterior defences, and brin_ 
mean and paltry gravel-walk up to the very door 
from which, deluded by the name, one might have 
imagined Lady Macbeth (with tlie form and fea- 
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improvement, deprived that lordly place of all its 
ai^opriato accompaniments, 

m " Leavlpg in ancienl Same ind towcti !Uib ibm 

I Bsggaicd anil outragfd." 

Tbe ruling principle that dictated Kent's 
T&tions was in itself excellent. The improv 
considered as a painter, the landscape as the canvass 
on which, with such materials as he possessed, he 
was to display his power. Thus far the conception 
was laudahle ; and, indeed, it had already occnrred 
to Sir John Vanbrugb, when consulted about lay- 
ing out the grounds at Blenheim, who recommended 
to the Duke of Marlborough to advise with n 
landscape-painter upon that subject, as the most 
competent judge. Had Kent hut approached in 
execuHon the principle which he adopted in theory, 
he would have been in reality the great man that 
his admirers accounted him. But, unhappily, 
though an artist by profession, this father of the 
English landscape was tame and cold of spirit ; his 
experience had not made him acquainted with the 
grander scenes of nature, or the poverty of his soul 
had not enabled him to comprehend and relish 
them. Even the Nature whom he pretended to 
choose for his exclusive guide seemed to have most 
proTokingly disappeared from him. By tlie time 
that spades, mattocks, and pickaxes had formed and 
sJoped his declivities in the regular and undulating 
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line wliiiili he required, — tliat tlie water's edg'e bad 
been trimly bordered with that thin, lank grasg, 
■which grows on a new sown lawn, and has so little 
resemblance to the luxuriant vpg'etation of nature, 
— liis meagre and unvaried slopes were deprived 
of all pretension to a natural appearance, as much 
as the toes which were pinched, squeezed, and 
pared, that they might be screwed into the Iittl» 
glass slipper, were different from the graceful fairy 
toot whiub it fitted without effort. Thun, while 
Kent^s system banished art from the province 
which might, in some degree, be considered as her 
own, he introduced her into that more especially 
devoted to Nature, and in which the character of 
her exertions always made her presence offensively 
tionspicuous. For water-works and architectural 
ornaments, the professed productions of art, Kent 
]iroduced ha-has ! sheets of artificial water, formal 
clumps and btilts of trees, and bare expanded flats 
or slopes of shaven grass, which, indicating the 
recent use of the levelling spade and roller, have 
no mure resemblance to that nature which we 
desire to see imitated, than the rou^ of an anti- 
qnated coquette, having all the marks of a sedulous 
toilet, beara to the artless blush of a cottage girl. 
His style is not simplicity, but affectation labouring 
to seem simple. 

It is worth notice, that, while exploding the 
niusance of graven images in the ancient and 
elaborate gardens, Kent, like some of the kings 
of Israel, thongli partly a reformer, could not alto- 
n himself from every species of idolatry. 
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But to make amends for their ejection, Kent and 
his followers had temples, obelisks, and gazabos of 
every description in the park, all stuck abont on 
their respective high places, witii as little meaning', 
and at least as little pretension to propriety, as thu 
liorticultnral Pantheon which had been turned ont 
of doors. 

The taste for this species of simpUcity spread 
far and wide. Browne, the successor of Kent, 
followed in liis footsteps ; but his conceptions, to 
judge from the piece of artificial water at Blen- 
heim (formed, we believe, chiefly to blunt the 
point of an ill-natured epigram), were more mag- 
nificent than those of his predecessor. We can- 
not, however, suppose old Father Thames so irri- 
table as this celebrated professor intimated, when 
lie declared that the river would never forgive him 
for having given him so formidable a rival. 

The school of spade and mattock flourished the 
more, as it was a thriving occupation, when the 
projector was retained to superintend his improve- 
ments — which seldom failed to include some for- 
cible alteration on the face ofnature. The vanity of 
some capability-men dictated tliose violent changes 
which were recommended chiefly by the cupidity 
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of otliprs. While the htgher-feeling' class were 
desirous, by the introJoetUin of a lake, the filling 
up a hollow, or the elcvatiftn of a knoll, to show t« 
all the world that Mr ^^-^^ had laid out those 
groands ; the meaner hrotriei^ of the trade wera 
covetous of sharing the vei^' considerable sums 
which must be expended in making such altera- 
tions. Mannerists they were to tlie extremity of 
monotony, and what they extolLeEEins new and 
striking, was frequently only some tritli^of affecta- 
tion. For example, a pupil of Browne, Robertsoa 
by name, laid out the grounds of Dudditigstone, 
near Edinburgh. Tlie place was flat, tIk>ug^Bur- 
ronnded by many distinguished features. ^'Wook 
flowed through the grounds, which, by dint ckf 'luc- 
cessiye dnm-heads, was arrested in its pro^rpss. 
twisted into the links of a string of pork-sausages, 
flung over a stone embankment, and taught to 
stagnate in a lake with islets, and swans rpiantum 
svfficit. The whole demesne was surrounded by 
a belt, which now, at the distance of forty or fifty 
years, is still a formal circuit of dwindled trees. 
It was to be expected that some advantage might 
have been gained by looking out frdm some 
point of the grounds on Craigmillor Castle, a ruin 
beautiful in its form and interesting in its com- 
binations with Scottish history; and the profes- 
sor of landscape-gardening was asked, why sD 
obvious a resource had not been made some- 
thing of ? He replied, with the gravity becoming 
sncli a charaeter, that Oraigmillar, seen over all 
the country, was a common prostitute. A less 
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ludicrous, though eqa^y nonseogical reason, for 
excluding' DudJingstotfe Ijsch, a small and pictur- 
esque lake, waa, that it'iid not fall within liig lord- 
ship's property, and *dijt mountain of Arthur'i; Seat 
was not excluded, bnlh because it was too bulky to 
be kept out of ei^bii We have heard the excel- 
lent old Lord/ AGercorn mention these circnm- 
stances with KeaVty ridicule ; but he suffered Mr 
Kobertson tQAeke hia own way, because, lie said, 
every man^u^t be supposed to understand his own 
biiBiD^s,-^and partly, we may add, because he did 
not cliOte^e to take the trouble of disputing the 
poloti.. ¥et this Mr Robertson was a man of con- 
sid«ni}>Ie taste and acquirement, and was only nn- 
MiVsossful because ho wrought upon a bad system. 
■.- . . The founders of a better school, were the late 
.-..ISir Payne Knight, and Sir Uvedale Price, who 

•J'-Vstill survives to enjoy the triumph he has achieved. 

'-'._ These champions, and particularly Price, succeed- 
ed in demonstrating to a deceived public, that 
irhat had been palmed upon them as nature and 
simplicity were only formality und affectation ; the 
contest on bejialf of the new system was chiefly 
maintained by Mr Repton, and iu a manner whicli 
shows that the private feelings of that layer out of 
grounds, unquestionubly a man of very consider- 
able talents, were more than half converted to the 
opinions of Sir Uvedale, and that he was disputing 
rather to save his own honour, and that of his 
brethren, than for any chance of actual victory. 
In fact, we do not much overstate the matter when 
we allege, that those who were least willing to own 
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ihaX Price was right, because it would have been 
a virtual acknowledgment tliat tLey tliemaelrcs 
were wrong, were among the first tu admit in prac- 
tice tlie principles which he recommended, or, at 
leact, tu make use of tlieni, whether they admitted 
them or ao. There has been, since tbis contro- 
versy, that is, for these thirty years past, a coasi- 
derable and marked improvement in laying oat of 
pleasure-groands — the spade and shovel have been 
less in use — the strait-waistcoating of brooks has 
been less rigoroasly enforced ; and improvers, 
while talking of Nature, have not so remorselessly 
shut her out of doors. We believe most landscape- 
gardeners of tlie present day would take a pride 
in preserving scenery, which their masters of ibe 
last age would have made conscience to destroy. 
The mummery of temples and obelisks is abolish- 
ed, while the propriety of retaining every shred 
connected with history or antiquity, is, in one sys- 
tem at least, religiously preserved. In such cases, 

^' A corner-stoDO by lightning cut. 
The Ihieshold of a collage hut," 

may bave their value. The same rule is, we trust; 
generally observed in the scenes which Nature has 
herself ornamented, and the artist holds himself 
discharged, if he consults and observes her move- 
meots without affecting to dictate to or control 
them. Those glens, groves, or mountains, which 
she has marked with a peculiar charactei 
longer defaced by tlie impotent endeavours of man 
to erase it. 
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Tbe tendency of onr national taste indeed lias 
been changed, in almost every particular, from that 
which was meagre, formal, and poor, and has at- 
tained, comparatively speaking, a character of rich- 
ness, variety, and solidity. An ordinary chair, in 
the most ordinary parlour, has now something' of 
an antique cast — something of Grecian massive- 
ness, at once, and elegance in its forms. ' Tliat of 
twenty or thirty years since was mounted on 
four tapering and tottering- legs, resembling fom- 
tobacco-pipes ; the present supporters of our stools 
have a curule air, curve outwards behind, and give 
a comfortable idea of stability to the weighty aris- 
tocrat or ponderous burgess who is about to occupy 
one of them. The same change in taste may be 
remarked out of doors, where, from tbe t^tal 
absence of ornament, we are, perhaps, once more 
verging to its excess, and exhibiting such a ten- 
dency to ornament, in architecture and decoration, 
that the age may, we suspect, be nothing the worse 
for being reminded that, as naked poverty is not 
simplicity, so fantastic profusion of ornament is not 
good tnste. 

But in our landscape-gardening, as it has been 
rather unhappily called, although the best profes- 
sors of the art have tacitly adopted the more en- 
larged and liberal views provided by tbe late Mr 
Knight and Sir U. Price, these are not, perhaps, 
so generally received and practised as could be 
desired. We say the art has been unfortunately 
named. The idea of its being, after all, a variety 
of the gardenii'g art, with which it hns little or 
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nothing to do, lias given a meclianical turn to the 
whole profession, and certainly encouraged many 
persons to practise it, with no greater qunliiicatioiis 
than oug}it to be found in a tolerably skilful gar- 
dener. This certainly, however intelligent and 
respectable the individuals may be, is not the sort 
of person, in point of taste and information, to 
whom we would wish to see the arrangement of 
great places intrusted. The degree of mechanical 
skill which they possess may render them adequate 
to the execution of plans arranged by men of more 
ive abilities, better education, and a 
13 demanded by Price, of the knowledgn 
connected with the higher branch of landscape- 
painting, and with the works of the first masters. 
Farfrom threatening the disposers of actual scenery 
with an abrogation of their profession, as was 
justly stated to be Ills object, Price's system v 
to demand from them a degree of scientific know- 
ledge not previously required, and to elevate J: 
proportion their rank and profession in general 
estimation. 

The importance of this art, in its more elega 
branches, ranks so high in our opinion, that v 
would willingly see its profession {and certainly it 
contains persons worthy of such honour) n 
closely nnited with the fine arts than it can no^ 
esteemed. The improvers or layers out of ground 
would, in that case, be entitled to demand from 
their employers a greater degree of fair play than 
is, in many cases, allowed them iit present. 
eording to the common process, their time is ' 
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mated a.t a certain number of guineas per day, sod 
the party consulting' tlietn is not unnaturally inte- 
rested iu getting as much out of the professor with- 
in as little time aa can possibly be achieved. The 
landscape-gardener is, therefore, trotted aver the 
l^roands two, three, or four times, and called upon 
to decide upon points which a proprietor himself 
would hesitate to determine, unless he were to visit 
the ground in different lights, and at different sea- 
song, and various times of the day during the course 
of a year. This leads to a degree of precipitation 
on the part of tlie artist, who knows his remunera- 
tion will be grudged, unless be makes some strik- 
ing and notable alteration, yet has little or no time 
allowed him to jndge what that alteration ought to 
be. Hence, men of taste and genius are reduced 
to act at random ; hence an habitual disregard of 
the genius loci, and a proportional degree of confi- 
dence in a set of general rules, influencing their 
own practice, so that they do not receive from 
nature the impression of what tiie place ought to 
be, but impress on nature, at a venture, the stamp, 
manner, or character of their own practice, as a 
mechanic puts the same mark on all the goods which 
pass through his hands. Some practise the art, we 
are aware, upon a much more liberal footing; — it 
is on that more liberal footing that we would wish 
to see the profession of the improver generally 
practised. We would have the higher professors 
of this noble art to be that for which nature has 
qualified some of them whom we hare known, and, 
doubtless, many to whose characters we are atran- 
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gers — we mean, to be physicians — liberally recom- 
pttnsed for their general advice — not apothecaries, 
to be paid in proportion to the drugs trliiuh they 
can coptrive to make tbe patient swallovr. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that, by the change 
we propose, we would raise too Ligb a standard 
far sacb artista as might attain great proficiency in 
their calling, and eo limit the benefit of their efforts 
to the great and the wealthy. This would be a 
Gonsetjueuce far from answering our purpose — but 
we hare no apprehension that it would follow. 
The rules of good taste, when once exemplified, 
are pretty sure to be followed. Let any one recol- 
lect the atrocious forms of our ordinary crockery 
and potter's ware forty years since, wheu the shapes 
were as vilely deformed as that of tbe pipkin which 
cost Robinson Crusoe so much trouble ; and observe 
tbe difference since tbe classical outlines of the 
£tru8caa vases have been adopted as models for 
our Staffordshire ware. Every form before was 
detestable, whatever pains might have been bestow- 
ed in the ornamenting and finishing : whereas, since 
the models introduced by Messrs Wedgwood, the 
most ordinary eai'thenware is rendered pleasing to 
tlie eye, however coarse its substance, and mean 
tlie purpose for which it is designed. It is thus 
with good taste in every department. It cannot 
be established by canons and dicta, but must be 
left to force its way gradually through example. 
A eert^n number of real landscapes, executed by 
men adequate to set the example of a new school, 
which shall reject the tame and pedantic rules of 
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Kent and Browne, without affecting the grotesque 
or fantastic — who shall bring back niore ornament 
into the garden, and introduce a bolder, n-ider, and 
more natural cliaracter into the park, will have the 
effect of awakening a general spirit of emulation. 
There are thousands of proprietors who have nei- 
ther scenes capable of exhibiting the perfection of 
the art, nor revenues necessary to reimburse the 
most perfect of the artists, but who may catch the 
principle on which improvers ought to proceed, and 
render a place pretty though it cannot be grand, or 
comfortable though it cannot aspire to beauty. 

We are called at present from the general sub- 
ject, to which, at some future period, we may, 
perhaps, return, by the duty of noticing a discovery, 
as it may be called, of one of the most powerful 
and speedy means of effecting a general and roost 
interesting change in the face of nature, for the 
purpose of ornamenting the vicinity of a gentle- 
man's residence. 

The three materials with which the rural design- 
er must go to work — the colours, in other words, 
of which his landscape must be composed, are earth, 
water, and trees. Little change can be attempted, 
by means of digging away, or heaping together 
earth : the levelling of rising grounds, or the raising 
artificial hillocks, only serves to show that man has 
attempted what is beyond his powers. Water is 
more manageable, and there are places where arti- 
ficial lakes and rivers have been formed with con- 
siderable effect. Of this our author, Sir Henry 
Steuart, has given a very pleasing instance in his 
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own park. But, to speak generally, this alteration 
requires very considerable adrantagea in tlie pre- 
Tiona sitoatioQ of the ground, and has only been 
splendidly successful, where Nature lierseif liad 
formerly designed a, lake, tliongh the water bad 
escaped from its bed by the gradual lowering or 
■ndden bursting of the banks at the lower end. 
These being replaced by a dam-head, the lake will 
be restored to its bed, and man will only have 
bronglit back the state of the landscape to that 
which natore originally presented. But, we doubt 
if even the ingenious process recommended by Sir 
TJ. Price would satisfy bis own just and correct 
taste, when carried into execution ; and we are, at 
any rate, confident that it is only in rare instances, 
and at considerable expense) that artificial water 
can be formed with the desired effect. 

Trees, therefore, remain the proper and most 
manageable material of picturesque improvement ; 
and as trees and bushes can be raised almost any 
where — as by their presence they not only delight 
the eye, with their various forms and colours, but 
benefit the soil by their falling leaves, and improve 
the climate by their shelter, there is scarcely any 
property fitted for human habitation so utterly 
hopeless, as not to be rendered agreeable by exten- 
sive and judicious plantations. But, to obtain the 
immediate command of wood, mature enough to 
serve as shade, shelter, and ornament, has been 
hitherto denied to the improver. He has been 
compelled to form his plan while his plants are 
pigmies ; to await their slow progress towards 
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maturity ; and to bequeath as a leg'acy to liis suc- 
cessors and descendants the pleasure of witnessing' 
the full accomplishment of his hopes and wishes. 
He also frequently bequeaths his land to the care 
of careless or ignorant successors, who, from want 
of taste or skill, leave his purposes unfullilled. 

Repton, indeed, has justly urged, in favour of 
the plans of Kent and Browne, that the formal 
belts and clumps which they planted were intended 
otdy to encourage the rise of the young plantations, 
which were afterwards to be thinned ont into 
varied and picturesque forms, but which have, in 
many instances, been left in the same crowded con- 
dition and formal disposition which they exhibited 
at their being first planted. If the school of Kent 
and Browne were liable to be thus baffled by the 
negligence of those to whom the joint execution of 
their pliiiis was necessarily intrusted, a much 
greater failure may be expected during the subse- 
quent generation, from the neglect of plans which 
aSect to be laid out on the principles of Price. 
We have already stated, that it is to be appre- 
hended that a taste for the fantastic will supersede 
^at which the last ^e haye entertained in favomr 
of the formal. We have seen various efibrts, by 
artists of different d^recs of taste and eminence) 
to form plantations wliicli are designed at soma 
future day to represent the wild outline and pictu- 
resque glades of a flatnral wood> Wiien the line 
of these is dictated by the charactc-r of the ground, 
such attempts are extremely pleasing and tasteful. 
But when a bizarre and extravagant irregularity 
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of ontline is introduced upon a plain or rising 
grotind, when its wliole involntions resemble the 
irregular flonrishes uf Corporal Trim' 
and when we sae told that this \a designed to be 
one day a picturesque plantation, we are tempted 
to recollect the common tule of the German baron, 
who endeavoured to imitate the liveliness of Pari- 
M&n society, by jumping over stools, tables, and 
churs, in his own apartment, and when the othef 
inhabitants of the hotel came to enquire the cause 
of the disturbance, answered them with the expla- 
natioD, Sh'apprends tTestreJif. If the visiter applies 
t« know the meaning of the angles and contortions 
introduced into the lines of the proposed pknta- 
tiona, in Petrucliiu's language — 



" Wlial! 



■nddox 



s the plausible reply, that what he now 
sees is not the final result of the designer's art, but 
that all this fantastic zig-zaggery, which resembles 
the traces left by a dog scampering through snow, 
is but a set of preparations for introdncing at a 
future period, as the trees shall come to maturity, 
those groups and glades, that advancing and reti- 
ring of the woodland scene, which will realise the 
efiecta demanded by lovers of the picturesque- At 
present we are told, that the scene resembleg a, 
lady's tresses in papUlotes, as they arc called, and 
in training for the conquests which they are to 
make when combed into becoming ringlets. But, 
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ftlaa ! art is in tliis department peculiarly tedious, 
and life, as in all cases, precarious and short. How 
many of these papillotes will never be removed at 
hU, and remain nntliinned-out, like the clumps and 
belts of Browne's school, disfiguring' the scenes 
they were designed to adorn. 

This has been hitherto the main obstruction to 
the art of laying out ground, that no artist could 
hope to see the perfection of his own labours ; nay, 
the pleasure of superintending their progress till 
the effect begins to appear, is granted but to those 
who live long, or who commence their improre- 
mentB early in life. The ambition of man has not 
remained passively quiescent under this restriction 
of bis powers, and since the days of Sultan Adhim 
in the Tales of the Genii, down to the present time, 
various efforts have been made by different means, 
and under various circumstances, to transfer trees 
in a considerable state of maturity to the park or 
pleasure-ground, and apply them to the composition 
or improvement of real landscapes. The modes 
essayed may probably have been successful, in some 
instances, where the operation has been peculiarly 
favoured by circumstances ; but, in general, the 
result has been fruitless expense and disappoint- 
ment. The practice has been, therefore, latterly 
considered as, in a great measure, empirical, bo 
slight were the chances of success. Millar dis- 
suades his readers from the attempt ; and Mr Pon- 
tey judiciously considers the mutilated and decay- 
ing trees on which the experiment had been made, 
rather as a deformity than ii beauty to the land- 
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scape. It was even ilenieii that any real adTS 
was gained by transpUoting a tree of ten years old, 
and it was averred (and truly, according to 
ordinary practice) tliat a plant from the nursery, 
pitwed beside it, would, in the course of a 
years, form by far the finer tree of t)>e two. 

Nevertheless, the ohstacles which hare beeu so 
long considered as insuperable, hare given waj 
oar own titae, before the cuunige, patience, 
skill of tm individual, who has been enabled, witb a 
sQCces* wludi appears almost marvellous, to cc 
A trliol* park at once with groups and single trees, 
combined with copse and underwood of various 
uses, all disposed with exquisite taste. This accom* 
pliahed person. Sir Henry Steuart of Allanton, is 
known to the literary world by an elaborate trans- 
lation of Sallust, accompanied with a body of notes 
intimating an uncommon degree of general know- 
ledge and classical learning. Independent io cir- 
cumstances, and attached by taste and habits to 
rural pursuits, and especially those of which We 
have been treating. Sir Henry has resided chiefly 
at the seat of his ancestors, to which, little distin- 
guished by nature, his wonderful exertions have 
given, within a comparatively short period of time, 
all that could, according to the usual mode of im- 
provement, have been conferred in tlie course of 
forty tedious years. 

Allanton, an ancient possession of this branch of 
the house of Steuart, had not originally mnch to 
recommend it to the owner, except its recollections. 
Situated in the county of Lanark, it is removed 
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the Tale of tlie Clyde, wliieh presents sncli 
beautiful scenery to the eye of the traveller. The 
lOorish, and the view from the front of the 
house must, before it was clothed with wood, have 
consisted in irregular swells and slopes, presenting 
certainly no striking features either of grandeur tii' 
beauty, — prohahly "just not ugly." But fortune, 
that consigned a man of taste and observation to a 
spot which was not peculiarly favourable to his 
pursuits, gave him the power of indemnifying hira- 
Belf, by compelling nature to impart to his domain no 
inconsiderable portion of those silvan beauties with 
which she has spontaneously invested more favour- 
ite scenes; and we certainly cannot hesitate to avow 
our opinion, that the park of AlJanton, as it now 
appears, its history being duly considered, is as well 
worthy of a pilgrimage as any of the established 
lions of" the North Conntrie." 

We cannot be surprised, nor ought Sir Henry 
Steuart to be offended, if the wonder excited by so 
great a triumph of art over nature, in a process 
which has been thougiit and found so extrenaely 
difficult, should be, on the first view, mingled with 
som-e incredulity. Jt is natural for the reader to 
suspect, that the zeal of the theorist may, in some 
degree, have imposed on the improver, and that he 
communicates to the public observations which he 
himself has made nnder a species of self-deception, 
and which are, perhaps, a little exaggerated in bis 
acconnt of their results. But Allanton has been 
visited by many intelligent judges, disposed to en- 
i^nira with sufficient minuteness into the reality of 
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tjie cbfinges which have been effected there ; and 
so far ns we have had an opportunity of knonin^, 
the uniform testimony of those visitors corresponds 
with the account given by Sir Henry Steuarl him- 
self. 

A conimittee of gentlemen, ' deputed by the 
Scottigh Highland Society, supposed to be well 
acquainted with country matters, and particularly 
with the management of plantations, visited the 
place in September, 1823. Their report embraces 
three principal objects of enquiry : 1st, The single 
trees and open groups on the lawn, which have 
suffered the operation of transplanting. Of this 
description, hirch, ash, wyche, or Scotch elm, ayca- 
tnore, time, horse-chestnut, all of which having 
been, at one time or other, subjects of trangplanta- 
lion, were growing with vigour and luxuriance, 
and in the most exposed situations, makings shoots 
of eighteen inches. The trees were of various sizes. 
Several, which had been transplanted some years 
since, were from thirty to forty feet high, or more. 
The girth of the largest was from five I'eet three to 
five feet eight inches, at a foot and a iialf from the 
ground. Other trees, which had been only &ix 
months transplanted, were from twenty to thirty 
faet high ; and the gentlemen of the committee 
ascertained their girth to be about two feet and a 
iaiF, or three feet, at eighteen inches from the 
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ground. These trees were in every respect flou- 
rishing-, but tlieir leaves were perceptibly smaller 
than those of the trees around them, a difFereace 
whicli ceases to exist in the secood, or at furthest 
the third, year after transplantation. Upon the 
whole, the committee were satisfied, first, with the 
singularly beautiful shape and symmetry of the 
trees ; secondly, with their health and vigour, as 
they showed no decayed boughs or twigs, the usual 
consequence of transplantation under other sys- 
tems ; thirdly, with tlieir upright and even position, 
though set Dot singly and in exposed situations 
without any adventitious support. Thus the single 
trees possessed all the advantages which the pro- 
prietor could desire in the qualities of beauty, 
health, and stability. 

Tlie second branch of the committee's enquiry 
related to enclosed groups, or masses of wood plant- 
ed close together. There are several of these in 
the park, which correspond and occasionally con- 
trast pleasingly with the open groups and single 
trees already observed. The committee partica- 
lai'ly describe one of tliese close masses, intended as 
a screen to the approach. It had been clothed with 
wood in the course of one season by means of the 
transplanting system, trees from twenty to thirty 
feel high being first planted as standard or grove- 
Tvood, about twenty feet apart, and tlie intervals 
filled up with bushes or stools of copse or under- 
Tvood. The standard trees being in this mass shel- 
tered by each other, made larger shoots than those 
which stood singly, and the underwood of oak. 
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birch, liolly, tnuantain-nEh, horse chestnut, i 
and Cnnadian btrdchcrry, and other species usually 
found in it natural wood, were making luxuriant 
progress in their new situation. And though it 
was but five years since this copse, interspersed 
wilb standard trees, had been formed by Sir Hen- 
ry, his visitors assigned no less a space than front 
thirty to forty years as the probable time in wliicli 
such a screen could have been formed by ordinary 
means. From the facts which they witnessed, tha 
committee reported it as their unanimous opinion, 
(bat the art of transplaTttation, as practised by Sir 
Settrff Steuarl, ix calculated to accelerate, in an 
extraordinary degree, the power of raising wood, 
loketker for beauty or skelter. They added, that 
of all the trees they had examined, one alone seem- 
ed to have failed ; and that, being particularly intent 
on this point of enquiry, they had looked closely 
for symptoms of any dead tree having been remo- 
ved, without being able to discover any such, 
although the traces of such a process could not have 
e§caped their notice had they existed. 

The existence of the wonders — so we may call 
them — which Sir Henry Steuart has effected, being 
thas supported by the unexceptionable evidence of 
competent judges, what lover of natural beauty can 
tail to be interested in bis own detailed account of 
the mode by which he has been able to make wings 
for time, and anticipate the operation of years, so 
as altogether to overthrow the authority of the old 
■aying :— 
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It is the object of the present publication to give 
in full detail tbe measures employed by the author 
to anticipate in such a vronderful manner the march 
of time, and to force, as it were, his woodlands in 
somewhat the same manner as the domestic garden- 
er forces his fruits ; and the information which the 
work afiords is as full and explicit concerning the 
theorjr upon which our author has proceeded as 
upon the practical points necessary to carry that 
theory into effect. Sir Henry Steuart's method of 
transplantation is (as might have been expected 
from a scholar and philosopher) founded upon the 
Btrlctest attention to vegetable physiology, as ascer- 
tained hy consulting the best authors ; and the 
rationale which he assigns as the cause of his snc- 
ces9 is not less deserving of strict attention, than 
the practical results which he has exhibited. 

Sir Henry Steuart's first general proposition on 
the subject of transplantation will be conceded to 
him at once, although, in practice, we have known 
it most grossly neglected. It amonnts simply to 
the averment, that success cannot be expected unless 
upon principles of selection, determining the sub- 
ject to be transplanted with relation to the soil that 
it is to be transferred to. All will grant in theory 
that every plant has its soil and subsoil, to which 
it is particularly adapted, and where it will loxn- 
riate ; whereas in others it can scarce make shift 
to exist ; yet the planter or the transplanter, nine 
times in ten, neglects this necessity of suiting his 
trees to the soil, and is at the expense of placing 
the trees which chance to be his favourites indis- 
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criminAtel)' upon every soil. Sir H. Stenart has 
largely and conclusively illustrated tliis matter; 
iind henceforth it may be held ns a pusitira rule, 
tltat there can be little hope of a transplanted tree 
thriving unless it be removed to a soil congenial to 
its nature, and that it will became every planter to 
bestoir the same care in selecting the species ot bis 
trees that a farmer fails not to use in adapting hig 
crops to the soil of his farm. But there is a second 
principle of selection, no less necessary to be attend- 
ed to, and which respecls the condition and proper- 
ties of the individual trees suited for transplantation. 
This requires to be considered more in detail. 

It is familiar to all acquainted with plantations 
(although the honour belongs exclusively to Sir 
Henry Steuart of having deduced the natural con- 
sequences), that the constant and uninterrupted 
action of the external air on a tree which stands 
completely exposed to it, gives that tree a habit, 
character, and properties entirely different, and, in 
many respects, directly opposite to those acquired 
by one of the same species which has g^own in 
absolute shelter, whose energies have exerted 
themselves in a different manner and for a different 
purpose, and have, therefore, made a most material 
difference in the attributes and constitution of the 

We must suppose that our reader has some 
general acquaintance with the circulation of the sap 
in trees, being the substance by which they are 
nourished, and resembling, in that respect, the chyle 
in the human system. Tiiis nntritire substance is 
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collected by the roots with those fibres which form 
their terminations, and which, with a degree of 
address wliich seems almost sentient, trnvel in 
every direction, and with unerring^ skill, to seek 
those substances in the soil best qualified to snpply 
the nourishment which it is their business to con- 
vey. The juice, or sap, thus extracted from the 
soil, is drawn up the tree by the efforts of vege- 
tation, each branch and eacli leaf serving, by its 
demand for nourishment, as a kind of forcing- 
pitmp, to suck the juice up to the topmost shoot, to 
extend it to all the branches, and, in a healthy tree, 
to the eiitremity of each shoot. The roots, in 
other words, are the providers of the aliment; 
tJie branches, shoots, and leaves, are the appetite 
of the tree, which induce it to consume the food 
thus supplied to it. The analogy holds good 
betwixt the vegetable and animal world. If the 
roots of a tree are injured, or do not receive the 
necessary supplies of nonrishment, the tree mast 
perish, like an animal unsupplied with food, what- 
ever be the power of the appetite in one case, and 
of the vegetation in the other, to consume the 
natritive substance, if it could be procured. This 
is dying by hunger. If, on the other hand, the 
powers of vegetation are in any respect injured, 
and the tree, either from natural decline, from 
■evere amputation, or from any other cause, ceases 
to supply those shoots and leaves which suck the 
■ap up into the system, then the tree dies of a decay 
is the powers of digestion. 

Bat the tree, like the animal, is not nourished by 
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food alone ; air is aleo necessary to it. If this be 
supplied in such extreme (juantities aa is naurd in 
exposed eituatioDS, the trees will anfFer from tbe 
action of the cold, like a man in an inclement cli- 
mate, where he is, indeed, furnished with enough 
of pnre air, but where the eold that attends it de- 
ranges his organic system. In like manner, when 
placed in a situation where air is excluded, both 
the vegetable and the animal are reduced to a state 
of suffocation equally fatal to their health, and, at 
a certain period, to their existence. Both produc- 
tions of nature have, however, their resources ; — 
the animal, exposed to a painful and injurioos de- 
gree of cold, seeks shelter ; man, however often 
condemned to face the extremity of cold, supplies 
his want of warmth by artificial clothing ; and the 
inferior animals in the polar latitudes, on the Hi- 
maJaya mountains, and so forth, are furnished by 
nature with an additional thickness of furs, which 
would be useless in warmer regions.' Trees placed 
in an exposed situation have also their resources ; 
— the object being to protect the sap-vessels, which 
ind which lie betwixt the wood 
er fails to throw ont, and 
it exposed to the blast, a 
"signed to protect, and 
which effectually does protect, the sap vessels and 
the process of circulation to which they are adapt- 
ed, from the injury which necessarily must other- 
wise ensue. Again, if the auimnl is in danger of 
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gnffocatlon from want of vital air, instead of star- 
Ting Ly being exposed to its unqualified rig'our, 
iDHtinct or reason directs the sufferer to approach 
those apertures through which any supply of that 
necessary of human life can be attained, and induces 
man, at the same time, to free himself from any 
coverings which maybe rendered oppressive by the 
state in which he finds himself. Now it may be 
easily proved, that a similar instinct to that which 
induced the unfortunate sufferers in the black-hole 
of Calcutta to struggle with the last efforts to 
approach the solitary aperture which admitted air 
to their dungeon, and to throw from them their 
garments, in order to encourage the exertions which 
nature made to relieve herself by perspiration, is 
proper, also, to the noblest of the vegetable tribe. 
Look at a woodor plantation which has not been duly 
thinned : — tlie trees which exist will be seen drawn 
up to poles, with narrow and scanty tops, endea- 
vouring to make their way towards such openings 
to the sky as might permit the access of light and air. 
If entirely precluded by the boughs which have 
closed over them, the weaker plants will be found 
strangely distorted by attempts to get out at a side 
of the plantation; and, finally, if overpowered in 
these attempts by the obstacles opposed to them, 
they inevitably perish. As men throw aside their 
garments, influenced by a close situation, trees placed 
in similar circumstances, exhibit a bark thin and 
beautifully green and succulent, entirely divested 
of that thick, coarse, protecting substance 
covers the sap-vessels in an exposed positioc 
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Another equally curious difference betwixt trees 
which have stood in exposed situations and those 
which have grown in such as are sheltered, is also 
so reasonable in appearance as to seem the act of 
volition, BO curiously do the endeavours of nature 
in the vegetable world correspond with the instinct 
of animals and the reason of mankind. Man and 
beast make use of the position of their limbs to 
steady themselves against the storm, although as 
tWir exposure to it is only temporary, the exertion 
bears the same character : but trees, incnpable of 
locomotion, assume, when placed in an exposed 
situation, a permanent set of self-protecting quali- 
ties, and become extremely different in the dispo- 
sition of the trunk, roots, and branches, from those 
of the same species which remain in the shelter of 
crowded plantations. The stem of trees in an ex- 
posed situation is always short and thick, because, 
being surrounded by air and light all around, the 
tree has not the motive to rush up towards the 6eo 
air which is so strongly perceptible in close woods. 
For the same reason, its branches are thrown widely 
out in every direction, as if to balance itself against 
the storm, and to obtain, from the disposition of its 
parts, a power of resistance which may supply the 
place of the shelter enjoyed by plants more favour- 
ably situated. The roots of such trees, which are 
always correlative to the branches, are augmented 
in proportion as necessity obliges the former to 
extend themselves. 

There is a singular and beautiful process of ac- 
tion and reaction which t:ikes place betwixt the 
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progress of the roots and of t)ie branches. Tlia 1 
former must, by tlieir vigonr and numbers, stretch, 
out under ground before the branches caa derelope 
themselves in the air ; and, on the other hand, it is 
necessary that the branches so develope themselves, 
to give employment to the roots, in collecting food. 
There is a system of close commerce between them ; 
if either fail in discharging their pai't, the other 
must snffer In proportion. Tlia increase of the 
branches, therefore, in exposed trees, is and must 
be in proportion with that of the roots, and vice 
versa; and as the exposed tree spreads its branches 
on every side to balance itself against the wind, 
as it shortens its stem or trunk, to afford the me- 
chanical force of the tempest a shorter lever to act 
upon, so nnmeroua and strong roots spread them- 
selves under ground, by way of anchorage, to an 
extent and in a manner unknown to sheltered 

These facts afford the principles on which onr 
author selects the subjects of his operations. Tt 
may seem a simple proposition, that to succeed in 
the removal of a large tree to an open sitnation, 
the operator ought to ciioose one which, having' 
grown iip in a similar degree of exposure, has pro- 
vided itself with those qualities which are pecu- 
liarly fitted for It. Every one will be ready to 
acknowledge its truth at the first statement ; but 
Sir Henry has been the first to act upon it ; and, 
having ascertained its accuracy, to communicate it 
to the world. It is Colambus making the egg' 
stand upright. 
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Our anthor has eniimeratei] fonr properties 
wliich nature has taught trees that stand unshel- 
tered to acquire by their ovrn efforts, in order to 
suit themselves for their situation. Pirst, thitJi- 
ness and induration of bark ; secondly, shortness 
and girth af stem ; thirdly, numeroasness of roots 
and fibres ; and fovrthli/, extent, balance, and 
closeness of branches. These, Sir Henry has 
denominated the four protecting qualities ; and he 
has proved, by a very plain and practical system 
of reasoning, founded npon an intimate acquaint' 
ance with the most distinguished writers on vege- 
table physiology, that in proportion as the subject 
for transplantation is possessed of these foar quali- 
ties, in the same degree it is fitted to encounter 
expostu'e as a single tree in its new position. 

The characteristics of the trees whicli hare 
grown in sheltered and warm situations are pre- 
cisely the opposite of these ; their bark is thin, 
glossy, and fresh-looking, without any of the 
rough, indurated substance necessary to protect 
the sap-vessels when exposed to the extremity of 
cold ; the stem is tall, and slender, as drawn up- 
wards in quest of light ; the tops are small and 
thinly provided witii branches, because they have 
not bad the necessary room to expand themselves ; 
and, lastly, the roots are spare and scanty. 
fienry Steuart says, that a tree, in the situation, 
and bearing the character last described, i 
sessed of the " non- protecting properties, 
great coat, and a pair of overalls or mad-boots, 
may be called, with propriety, the protecting pro- 
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perties of a man wlio mounts his steed in rough 
weather ; but he who sits at home, in a iiig-hc- 
gown and slippers, can hardly be said to possess 
any n on -protective qualiliea, or any thing, except 
a neg-ation of the habiliments which invest his out- 
of-doors friend. We will not, however, disturb 
the subject by cavilling about expressions ; it is 
enough that the reader understands that the pre- 
sence of the " no n -protecting qualities " implies the 
total absence of those which render trees fit to 
endure tlie process of transplantation. 

Yet, llioogh this principle of selection be, when 
once stated, so very saiigfactory, it is no less cer- 
tiiin, that no preceding author bad so much as 
glanced at it ; and that convenience, the usual, 
thoagh by no means the safe guide of planting 
operations, has pointed out an entirely different 
course. Young woods, being usually planted far 
too thickly with hardwood, — or, in other words, 
the principals being in too great a proportion to 
the firs intended as nurses, — are found, afler the 
lapse of twelve or fourteen years, to be crowded 
with tall, shapely plants, which have not room to 
grow, and are obviously damaging each other. 
The consequence of this is, that iha proprietor, 
unwilling to lose so many thriving plants, is very 
often tempted, by the healthiness of their appear- 
ance, to select them as subjects for transplantation. 
Their graceful and lengthened stems, and smooth 
and beautiful bark, seem to be marks of health (as, 
indeed, they are, while they remain in the shelter 
for which they are qualified), and the thinness of 
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tlieir heads will, it is supposed, prevent their suf- 
feeing much by the ivitid> But almost all sach 
attempts prove abortive. The tree conies, indeed, 
into leaf, for one year, as some trees (the ash parti- 
cularly) will do, if cut dovrn and carried to the 
woodyard. But the next year the transplante'l 
tree displays symptoms of decay. The leaves do 
not appear in strength and numbers enough to 
carry the sap to the ends of the branches ; the 
stem becomes covered with a, number of small 
sprays, which at once indicate that the sap lias 
been arrested in its progress, and that tlie tree is 
making' a desperate, we had almost said an unna- 
tural, efilbrt to avail itself of the nntrinient in the 
stem, which it cannot transfer to the branches ; 
the, bark becomes dry, hide-bound, and mossed; 
tba projecting branches wither down to the stem 
and must be cut off; and, after all, the young tree 
either dies utterly, or dwindles into a bnsh, which, 
perhaps, may recover elevation, and the power of 
vegetation, after a pause of ten or twelve years, 
but more likely is stubbed up as a melancholy and 
disagreeable object. This grand and leading erroi- 
is avoided in the Allanton system, by the selection, 
from the beginning, of such trees as, having grown 
in an exposed situation, are provided witli the pro- 
tecting properties, and can, therefore, experience 
no rude change of atmosphere or liabits by the 
change of place to which tliey are subjected. 

But it may be asked, where is the planter to 
find such trees as are proper for being transplanted P 
Our autiior replies, that there are few properties, 
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liawever smaU in extent, or unimproved by planta- 
tions, which do not possess some snbjeuts endowed, 
perfectly or nearly so, with the protecting qualities. 
The opoD groves, and scattered trees around old 
cottages, or in old hedge-rows — where not raised 
upon an embankment, which gives the roots a 
determination downwards — are invaluable to the 
transplanter. They are already inured to the 
climate, and furnished with a quantity of branches 
and roots, — they possess the limited length and 
solidity of stem and tiie quality of bark necessary 
to enable them to endure exposure, — in other 
words, they are tit for being immediately trans- 
planted. In most cases, however, the trees may 
Iiave but partially gained the protecting qualities ; 
and where such subjects occur, they mnst, by 
training, be made to complete the Bcquiaition of 
them. ' The process to which they are subjected 
is various, according to the special protecting 
quality in which the tree is deficient. In general, 
and especially where the hark appears of too fine 
nod thin a texture to protect the sap-vessels, a 
gradual, and, in the end, a free exposure to the 
elements, induces the trees selected fiilly to assume 
the properties which enable tliem to dispense with 
shelter. If, on the other hand, the bark is of a 
hardy quality, and' the branches in sufficient nura- 
her, but the roots scanty and deficient — the tree 
ougjit to be cnt round with a trench, of thirty 
inches deep, leaving only two or three strong roots 
imcut, to act as stays against the wind. The earth 
JB then returned into the trench, and when taken 
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up at the end of two or tbree years, witli tbe pur- 
pose of liiiiil removal, it will be found that the 
roots have formed, at the points where they were 
severed, numbers of tassels (so to speak) composed 
of elender fibres, which must be taken the greatest 
care of at the time of reinoval, and will be found 
completely to supply the original deficiency of 
roots. Again, if the ^ancAej of the subject pitched 
upon be in an unfavourable stute, this evil may be 
counteracted by a top'dressing of mai'l and com- 
post, mixed with four times the quantity of tolerable 
soil, spread around the stem of the tree, at four 
feet distance. This mode Sir Henry Steunrt 
recommends as superior to that of disturbing the 
roots, as practised in gardens for the same purpose 
of encouraging the growth of fruit-trees ; and 
assures us, that the increase, both of the branches 
and roots, will be much forwarded, and that the 
tree will be fit fur removal in the third year. 

These modes of preparing individual trees are 
attended with some expense and difficulty ; but 
here again the experience of Sir Henry Steuart 
suggests a plan, by which any proprietor, desirous 
to carry on the process upon a considerable scale, 
may, by preparing a number of subjects at once, 
greatly acceleratu the time of commencing his 
operations, at an expense considerably less than 
would attach to the preparation of each tree sepa- 
rately. The grounds of Allanton had been, about 
forty years ago, ornamented with a belt and clumps, 
by a pupil of Browne, Sir Henry found in both, 
bat especially in the clumps, the means of obtaining 
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' nibjects in Buffieient number Hnd qnantity for hit 
a purposes. Tlie ground where thes^e were set 
bad been prepared by trendiing- and taking- a pota- 
to-crop. 

About the t-elfth oc firt^enth ymr, I began to cut amy tin 
and tpruce-GrB. Thess had been introduced mf^rnly ai 

tbej' had afforded, and Che proviuui double -digging, the whole 
Iiad ruahed up with aingulai lapidity. The nail thing I did was, 
to thin out the trees tu liagle diitance, bo as that the tops coald 
nattouch one another, and to cut may the side-branchei, within 
iboiit three, or three and a half feet of Ihn Burfsce. By thii 
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The author proceeds, with his usual precision, to 
gire directions how eftch couutry-gentlemaDj that 
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is so minded, may, by r peculiar trentmcnt adapted 
to ttcteleraEe the acquisition of the protecting pro- 
perties applied to a, portion of any existing plan- 
tation, sernre a grand repository of materials high 
and low, light and massive, from which his futnre 
plann of transplantation may be fully supplied. In- 
deed, he adds, that all grove woods, which have 
been regularly and properly thinned, and so treated 
that the tops have not been suffered to interfere, 
tnay be esteemed good transplanting nurseries, pro- 
vided the soil he louse and friable. 

Thus much being said about the principle of 
selection, the reader will naturally desire to know, 
.what size of trees can be subjected to the process 



of transplantation. 
general statement, thi 
pense. A large tree 
same certainty of sue 
requires engines of gi 
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id the eiipense is found 
I rapidly progressive ratio. Wepre- 
SDme to add, although our author has not explicitly 
stated it, that to sustain this violent alteration, 
trees ought to be selected that have not arrived at 
maturity, far less at the point from which they de- 
cline ; and this, in order that the subject of trans- 
plantation may be possessed of all the energy and 
force of vegetation belonging to the period of 
ypnth. In the practice at Allnnton, a tree of six 
or eight inches in diameter, or two feet in girth, 
is the least size which is considerei 
encounter the elements ; if planted out singly, 
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eighteen inches and two feet in diameter are among 
the largest specimens, and plants of about a foot in 
diameter may be considered as a medium size, be- 
ing botli manageable and of size enough to produce 
immediate effect upon the laudseape, and to oppose 
resistance to the storm. 

We are next to trace the Allantonian process o£ 
removing and replanting the tree. 

The tree is loosened in the ground by a set of 
labourers, named pickmen, who, with instrumeuU 
made fur the purpose, first ascertain with accuracy 
tow far the roots of the subject extend. This is 
easily known when the subject lias been cut round, 
as the trench marlis the line where the roots have 
been amputated. If the tree lias not sustained 
this previous operation, the extent of the roots will 
be found to correspond with that of the branches. 
The pickers then proceed to bare the roots from 
the earth with the utmost attention not to injure 
them in the operation. It is to the preservation of 
these fibres that the transplanter is to owe the best 
token of his success, namely, the feeding the bran- 
ches of the tree with sap even to their very extre- 
mities. The roots are then extricated from the 
soil. A mass of earth is left to form a ball close 
to the stem itself, and it is recommended to suffer 
two or three feet of the original sward to adhere 
to it. The machine is next brought up to the stem 
of the tree with great caution. This is the engine 
devised by Browne, and considerably improved by 
Sir Henry Stenart. It is of three sizes, that being 
which is best adapted to the size of the tree, 
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and is driiwn by one, or, at most, two hor.ien. It 
consists of a strong pole> mounted upon two liigh 
wheels. It is run up to the tree, and the pole, 
strongly secured to the tree while both are in a 
perpendicular posture, is brought down to a hori- 
sontal position, and in descending in obedience ta 
tbe purchase operates as a lever, which, aided by 
the exertions of the pickmen, rends the tree out of 
tlie soil. The tree is so laid on the machine, as tu 
balance the roots against the branches, and it is 
wonderful how slight an effort is necessary to pull 
the engine when this eijuilibrium is preserved. 
To keep the balance jnsl, one man, or two, are 
placed aloft among the branches of the tree, where 
they shift their places, like a sort of moveable 
ballast, until the Just distribntion of weight is as- 
certained. The roots, as well as the branches, are 
tied np during the transportation of the tree, it 
being of the last consequence that neither should 
be torn or defaced by dragging on the ground or 
interfering with the wheels. The mass, when put 
in motion, is manteuvred something like a piece of 
artillery, by a steersman at the further end. It 
requires a certain nicety of steerage, and the whole 
process hag its risks, as may appear from a very 
good story told by Sir Henry, at page 233. 

The pit for receiving the transplanted tree, which 
ought to have been prepared at least a twelvemi 
before, is now opened for its reception, tlie earth 
being thrown out for snch a depth as will s 
size ; with this caution, that the tree be set 
earth as sh;illow as possible, but always so 
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for the dipping' of the vertical roots on 
the one hand, and sufficient cover at top on the 
other. This is preferred, even though it should 
be found necessary to add a cart-load or two of 
earth to the mound afterwards. 

It is well known that in all stormy and uncertain 
climates every species of tree shows what is called 
a weather side, that is, its tranches shoot more 
freely to that side whicli is leeward during the 
prevailing wind, than in the opposite direction. 
Hence the trees, in a windy climate, excepting:, 
perliRps, the sycamore, arc but indifferently balan- 
ced, and seem, from their growth, to be in the act 
of suffering: » constraint which they cannot resist. 
Now an ancient rule which is echoed and repeated 
by almost all who touch on the subject, affirms that 
a transplanted tree must be so placed in its new 
site, that the same side shall be weather aud lee 
which formerly were so. Sir Henry Steuart, in 
direct opposition to this rule, recommends strongly 
that the position of the tree be reversed, so that 
the lee side, where the branches are elongated, 
shall be pointed towards the prevailing wind, and 
what was formerly the weather-side, being now 
turned to leeward, sliall be encouraged, by its new 
position, to shoot out in sucli a manner as to restore 
the balance and symmetry of the top. This change 
is, indeed, in theory a departure from Sir Henry 
Steuart's general principle, because it exposes to 
the greatest severity of the element that side of 
the tree whose bark has been least accustomed to 
&ce it. But, nevertheless, .is the practice is found 
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SDccessfiil, it, must rank amung those ponerfl of 
control by wliicli huniao art can inuijify nnd regu- 
late tlie ilispeasatiuns of nature, and tlie beauty 
given to tbe tree, which is thus brought to form an 
Upright and uniform, instead of an irregular and 
sidelong iiead, is not less important than the shel- 
ter and power of resistance which it acquires on 
mechanical principles, by turning its heaviest and 
strongest branches against the most frequent and 
severe blast. Sir Henry claims the merit of being 
the first planter who ever dared to rectify the pro- 
pensity of trees to shout their branches to leeward 
by moving tlie position ; and as, in his extensive 
experience, bn has never found his doing so injurs 
tbe tree, or impede its growth, we must thank 
him for breaking through the prejudice in question. 
A second and most important deviation from 
the commun course of transportation is, the total 
disuse of tbe barbarous practice of pollarding w 
otherwise mutilating and dismembering the trees 
which are to be transplanted. This almost uni- 
versal custom, which g&hjected tbe tree, at the 
very moment wben it was to sustain itsi change of 
place, to the amputation of one-lhird, one-half, or 
even the whole of its Cup, seems lu be founded on 
a process of false reasoning. " We cut uff the 
roots," say these reasuners, " and thereby diminish 
the power of procuring supply for the branches; 
let us also cat off a similar proportion uf the 
branches which are to he supplied, and the re- 
mwning roots will be adt>quul(j to support the 
leniiunder of the top>" In this argument, it is 
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assumed that the branvlies are themselves of 
use to tlie process of Teg;etatiui), 
abridged with as much ease as the commandant of 
a besieged town, wlien prorisions grow scarce, can 
rid liiniiielf of the superfluous part of liis garrison. 
But it is not so ; we cannot deprive the tree of h, 
healtliy branch, without, to a certain extent, de« 
ranging tliR economy of vegetation : each leaf, flji 
its degree, forms a forcing- pump, which draws ufT 
a certain quantity of sap, the natnral food of the 
tree ; and, moreover, it forms a portion of tlic 
lungs of the tree, as the leaves inhale a certain 
quantity of air, an operation which may be com- 
pared to respiration. To destroy the branches, 
therefore, further ttian for l)ie moderate purpose 
of pruning, is to attempt to fit the tree to rest 
satisfied with an inferior supply of nourishment, 
by depriving it of a part of its appetite and a part 
of its power of inhaling the nir, which is no less 
necessary to its healthful existence. Tlie case 
comes to be the same with that of a worthy chap- 
lain, who, with the crew of a vessel be belonged 
to, was thrown by shipwreck on a desolate rock, 
where there were no means of food. His ship- 
mates suffered grievously, " But for my part," 
says the chaplain, " I bless heaven that I was in a 
burning fever the whole time, and desired nothing 
but cold water, of which there was plenty on the 
island." Now though the good man seems to 
have been grateful even for bis burning fever 
(having, it must be observed, safely reco 
from it), it will generally be thought rathi 
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kazRrdous a. rsmedv to be desired l>y others in 
similar sitimtioiis, and tiiose who treat tlitir trees 
on the same [iriiioi|i1e oii(;1it to remember, that to 
cure one injury they ore exposing tlieir subjects 
t« two. 

The EHgncioiis Milter Ions' ^S" noticed these 
facts, and ascribed this fashion of thinning and 
pollarding to the ignorance of planters, who, not 
being aware of the principles of vegetation, did 
not know that trees were nourighed as we!l by 
their leaves, sprays, and branches, as by their 
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:e this species of mutilatian less directly 
to vegetation than it certainly is, we 
urn ember that the purpose of transplant- 
s chiefly or entirely ornamental ; and if 
* them, by decapitation and dismember^ 
^rery kind, disgusting and miserable 
e destroy the whole purpose and inten- 
tion for which they were transplanted, and present 
the eye with a set of naked and mutilated posts 
and poles, resembling the unhealthy and maimed 
tenants of a military hospital, after a great battle, 
instead of the beautiful objects which it was the 
purpose of the improver tu procure by anticipating 
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the cODcae of nature. It is true, good soil, and a 
tracf of years, may restore sudi ill-used subjects 
to form and beauty, but, considering the length of 
tbat they must remain disgusting and no' 
sightly, we would far rather trust to such plants 
as nature might rear on the spot — plants which 
would come to maturity as soon, and prove incom- 
parably more thriving in their growth, and more 
beautiful in their form. But the Allanton system, 
by planting the subjects vrithout matilation, boasts 
to obtain the immediate effect of trees complete 
and perfect in all their parts, without loss of the 
time required to replace the havoc of axe and saw- 
There is a third material point in which Sir 
Henry Steuart's system differs from general praC' 
tice, not, indeed, absolutely, but in degree. The 
only absolute requisite which the old school of 
transplantation enjoined, was that the tree should 
be taken up with as large a ball of earth as could 
possibly be managed. In obeying this direction, 
there was considerable expense incurred by the 
additional weight, not to mention that the trans- 
planter was often disappointed by the ball falling 
to pieces by the way. In short, the diffii:ulty was 
so great, that the operation was oflen pci'formed in 
severe weather, to secure the adhesion of tiie earth 
to the roots, at the risk of exposing the extremities 
of tile fibres and rootlets to the highly unfavourable 
agency of frost. The Allanton system limits the 
earth, which is, if possible, to be retained, to that 
lying immediately under the stem of the tree, 
where a ball of moderate extent is to be preserved : 
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the roots extending from It are, as ali'e^dy explain- 
ed, entirely Jennded of earth by the pickinen, in 
their process of looaening the tree from the soil- 
When the tree is borne by the machine up to the 
spot where it is to be finally placed, it is carefully 
brought to a perpendicular posture by means of 
elevating the pole of the machine, and the centre 
of the stem is received, with the ball of earth adhe- 
ring to it, into a cavity in the middle of the pit, eo 
shallow, however, thiit the trunk of the tree stands 
rather high, nnil the routs have a tendency down- 
wards. The roots are tlien freed from tlie tyings 
which have bound them up fur temporary preser- 
vation, and are divided into the tiers or ranlu in 
which they diverge from the trunk. The lowest 
of these tiers is next arranged, as nearly as possi- 
ble in tjie manner in which it lay originally, each 
root, with its rootlets and fibres, being laid down 
and imbedded in the earth with the utmost precau- 
tion. They must be handled as a lover would dally 
vilh the curU of Nesera's hair, for tearing, crush- 
ing, or turning back these important fibre 
the highest degree prejudicial to the growth of the 
tree. The earth is then laid over this the lowest 
tier of roots with much precaution ; it is carefully 
worked in by the hand, and the aid of a sort of 
small rammer, with such attention to the safety of 
the fibres, as to encourage them immediately t( 
Bume their functions, as if they had never been dis- 
quieted. Additional earth is then gradually sifted in 
and kneaded down, till it forms a layer on which the 
tecond tier of roots is extended ; and these a 



in order, and disposed of in the same way as the 
lower tier. The same process of handling and 
arranging the roots then takes place witti the third 
tier, and tlie fourth, if there is one. This attention to 
incorporating with the soil ench root, nay, each fibre, 
us far as possible, answers a double purpose. It not 
only induces the roots to commence tlietr usual and 
reedful office of collecting the sap, but also secures 
them against the effect of storms of wind, which, 
blowing on trees trnnsplaiited in the ordinary way 
with a ball, makes them rock like a bowl in a 
socket, the ball, with the roots, having no commu- 
nication with the pit except by adhesion. The 
sense of this great evil suggested to former trans- 
planters the necessity of stakes, ropes, and other 
means of adventitious sopport, which were always 
ugly, and expensive, and generally inefficient. 
Whereas, according to the AUantnn system, the 
tree reversed so as to present its weightier branches 
against the wind, and picketed to t!ie firm earth by 
A thousand roots and rootlets, carefully incorpo- 
rated with the soil, is not found to require any 
support, is seldom swayed to a side, and almost 
never blown down by the heaviest gales. Here, 
therefore, is a third and important difference be- 
tween the Allanton system and all that have pre- 
ceded it, occasioned by the stability which tha 
mode of laying the roots imparts to the tree, and 
the power of dispensing with every other species 
uf support, except what arises from well-balanced 
boughs and roots received in the ground, 
have to add, that Sir Henry's own territory 
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considerably exposed to tliose storms from the 
Nortli, whioli are the heaviest and most prevailing 
gales uf tile Scottish climate. 

When the soil lias been placed about the roots, 
tier afler tier, the rest of the earth is filled into 
the pit regularly, so that the depth around the stem 
shall be twelve or fourteen inches, and subjected 
to a gentle and uniform pressure, but by no means 
to seTere ramming or treading in, leaving it to 
nature to produce that consolidation, ivhicli, if 
attempted by violence, is apt to injure the fine 
fibres of the roots. If there is turf, it is replaced 
aronnd the stem in regular order. We ought not 
to have omitted, that the tree is subjected t 
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plenlifnl watering when the roi 
another when the operations ai 
From our own experience, ' 
this last requisite as of the hi 
Count Rumford, in his varioui 
the food of the poor, arrived 
discovery, that water alone contained a great deal 
of nutritive aliment. Without extending our 
averment as far as that practical philosopher, we 
ate much of his opinion, in so far as transplanted 
trees are considered ; for we have seen hollies of 
ten and twelve feet high removed from the centre 
of a forest, and planted in a light and sandy soil, 
without any other precaution than placing them in 
a pit half-filled with earth, mingled with such a 
quantity of water that it had the consistence of 
thin porridge. Every forester knows the shyness 
of the holly, yet, set in soil thus prepared, and 
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refreshed by cojitoiis watering during the seu 
tliey throve admirably well. Accordingly, v 
fierve that Sir Henry recommends watering as one 
of the principal points reapecting the gubaeqoent 
treatment of the transplanted tree. When the 
trees stand singly, or in loose and open disposi- 
tion, he recommends tlutt the earth around them 
shall be finally beat down by a maehina resembling 
that of a pavior, bnt JieaTier, about the month 
of April or May, when the natural consolidation 
shall have, in a great measnre, taken place. To 
«xclu(Ie the drought, he then recommends that the 
ground immediately under the stem of the oak, 
birch, and other trees which demand most atten- 
tion, shall be covered with a substance called shews, 
being the refuse of a fiax-mill, which, of course, 
serves to exclude the drought, like the process 
which gardeners citU mulciiing. Lastly, in the 
case of such transplanted trees as do not seem dis- 
posed to thrive equal to the others, we are instruct' 
ad to lay around the stem four cart-loads of earth) 
with a cart-load of coal-ashes, carefully sifted : this 
composition is spread round the tree, in a propor- 
tion of nine inches in depth, around the stem or 
centre, and five inches at the extremity of the 
roots. 

It is most important to observe, that the snccesB 
of the whole operation seems to depend as much 
upon ibis species of treatment, which takes place 
after the transplantation, as on observation of the 
rules laid down as to preparing the tree for its 
to the method of the transplants- 
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tion itself. We liave alrondy mentioned the efficacy 
of frequent watering : ihe extiuding drought from 
the roots of the transplanted tree by the Interveii- 
tioD of shews, or some equivalent subject (leaves, 
perliaps, or a layer of wet stmw), is of the last 
consequence ; and not less so is the application of 
manure to the roots of such trees as seem, in the 
language of planters, to fail or go back. When 
these things are attended to, the tree seldo 
never taih. It is surrounded with a very neat 
species of defence against the deer, sheep, or other 
animals with which the park may he stocked, and 
which is more handsome as well as less expensive 
than the ugly tubs in which transplanted trees seem 
ttBUftlly to be set out in the ground wliich they are 
designed to occupy. Taking the medium degree 
of thriving, a tree thus transplanted may be expect- 
ed to suffer in its growth of leaves for the first year 
or two. In the second particularly, it has less tlie 
air of general health than at any future time. 
the third, if regularly attended to in its after-treat- 
ment, it shows liltle sign of suffering any thing. In 
two or three seasons more, ithegins to show growth, 
and resume the progress of active vegetation. 

We have thus gone hastily through the general 
requisites of the Allanton system of transplantation, 
fi« the details of which we must refer to the work 
itself. The merit to be assigned to the Inge 
baronet is exalted by the character of his discovery, 
relating to such a fascinating branch of the fine arts 
as that of improving the actual landscape. He has 
taught a short road to an end which almost all 
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landed proprietor?, possessed of tlie slightest degree 
of taste, must be desirous of attaining. In a. word, 
tlie immediate effect of wood is obtained — an entire 
park may, as in the case of Allanton, be covered 
with wood of every kind : trees, arranged singly, 
in scattered groups, or in close ronseea, inter- 
mixed with copse of every description, and boast- 
ing, m thecoiirseof four or five years, all the beauty 
which the improver, in tlie ordinary case, can expect, 
after the lapse of thirty or forty. Even in the first 
year, indeed, a great general effect is produced ; 
but as, upon close inspection, the trees will for 
some time show a thinness of leaves and cbeck of 
vegetation, we have taken that period at which the 
transplanted wood may, with ordinary management, 
be expected to have lost all appearance of the 
operation wliich it has sustained. 

It is now time to attend to a formidahle consider- 
ation, the expense, namely, at wliich a victory 
over nature, so complete as that which we have 
described, is to be attained. Sir Henry Stenart 
complains, with justice, of reports, which, assigning 
the price of ten or twelve pounds to the removal of 
each tree, and circulated by envy or ignorance, 
have represented his system as beyond the reach 
of any, excepting the most opulent individuals ; 
whereas ho himself contends, that the art which 
he has disclosed has the opposite merit of being 
within the easy compass of any person of moderate 
fortune. As the practical utility of this ingenious 
iiystem depends entirely on this point, we feel it 
our duty to notice the evidence on the subject. 
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The days of Orpheus are no more, and no man 
cnn now pretend to make tlie rooted denizens of 
the forest shift their places at the simple ejipense 
of an old sons'. ^'- must be held sufficient if the 
expenditure dues not so far exceed the object to be 
obtained, as to cause the alterations produced to 
rank with the extraragant freaks of Nero, who 
was the first of landscape-gardeners, and his snc- 
oessors in the school uf gigantic eTnbellishment. 
But the conntry- gentleman, of easy fortune, who 
does not hesitate to lay out two or three hnndred 
pounds for a tolerable picture or two to adorn the 
inside of his house, should not surely be indaced 
to gmdg^e a similar expenditure to form the park, 
by which it is surrounded, into a natural landscape, 
wluch will more than rival the best efforts of the 
pencil. The power of adorning nature is a luxury 
of the highest kind, and must, to a certain extent, 
be paid for ; but the following pieces of evidence 
serve to show, that the price is uncommonly mo- 
derate, if contrasted with the effects produced. 

The committee of the Highland Society remark, 
that the transplantation of grown trees belongs to 
the fine arts rather than those which have had 
direct and simple utility for their object, and that 
the return Is to he expected rather in pleasure than 
in actual profit : 

" VbIub, no doubt, ptery piopriclor acqnirps, when he eon- 
xrts a bu« and unsii^htly cammoo iula a duthEd, ehtltered, and 
[ichlj ornamonled park. But, RSocptine in ihe arliclo nf iheU 
tcr, ha has no mors immediale value than the puichaier of a 

Bnt this apologetical introduction is so far short of 
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the trutli, since it omits to not 


ce that the improver 


has treated a value — unprodu 


ctive, indeed, while 


be Kontinues to retain posaession of hjs estate, but 


which can bo converted in 


o actual productive 


capital KO soon as he chooses 


part with it. The 


difference between Allanton, 


with its ornamented 


park, and Allanlon as it waa 


twenty years since. 



would soon be ascertained were the proprietor dig- 
posed to bring bis ancient heritage into the market. 
The committee proceed to state, that the formation 
of tlie two acres of copse, intermingled with stan- 
dard trees, already mentioned, appears to have 
amounted to L.30 per acre ; and they express 
their belief that no risible change, to the same 
purpose, could have been effected by the landscape- 
gardener, which could have had effect before it had 
cost the proprietor three times the sura. 

Mr Laiug Meason, wlio had personally attended 
some operations on Allanton park, mentions the 
transplantation of two trees, from twenty to thirty 
years old. The workmen began their operations 
at six o'clock in the morning, The first tree was, 
by measurement, twenty feet ; the second, thirty- 
two feet high, the girth from Iwenty-fonr to thirty- 
six inches. The one was moved a mile, the other 
about a hundred yards, and the whole operation 
was concluded before six in the evening. The 
wages of the men amounted to fifteen shillings, so 
that each tree cost seven shillings and sixpence. 
Adding the expense of a pair of horses, the sum 
could not exceed twelve shillings, and we mnst 
needs profess, that the mere pleasore of witness- 




ing sncli 

acBomplUhed, was, in our opinion, worth lialf the 
moneif. Mr Laing Meason proceeds to say, " that 
if a comparison was to be drawn between the above 
expense and tbat of planting groups of plants from 
tbe nursery, keeping enclosures up for twenty 
years, and losing the rent on the ground occupied, 
the Allanton system is much preferable on the 
point of economy." 

The evidence of various gentlemen who bave 
already adopted Sir Henry Steuart's system on 
their own estates, is given at lengtb in tiie book 
before ns : — Mr Smitb, of Jordanhill, in Lanark- 
shire, appears to hare made the largest experiments 
next to tbe inventor himself; and he states the 
results as uniformly successful. Before his work- 
men attained proficiency in the art, the individual 
trees cost from fifteen to eighteen shillings each, 
when transported about a mile ; but in his later 
operations the charge was reduced to eight shil- 
lings for very handsome subjects, and six shillings 
for those of an inferior description- 
Mr Mac Call, of Ibroxhill, another gentleman in 
the same neighbourhood, eijtimates tbe cost of his 
operations on trees, from eighteen to twenty-eight 
feet high, at eight shillings and tenpence per tree. 
Mr Watson of Linthouse, in Renfrewshire, reckons 
that his trees, being on an average thirty feet high, 
cost him fourteen shillings the tree. Sir Charles 
Macdonald Lockhart, of Lee, and Sir Walter Scott, 
of Abbotsford, mention their expenses as trifling 
and Mr Elliot Lockbart (M.P. fur Selkirkshire) 
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States ten shillings a^ tlie average cost of trc 
planting trees from twenty-four to thirty-fiv 
in heiglit. All these gentlemen attest the b 
of their operations, and theii thorongh belief in the 
soundness of their ingenious master's doctrine. 

It ought to be observed, tiiat no special account 
seems, in any of these cases, to have been kept of 
the after treatment of the transplanted tree) by 
'watering and manuring, which must differ very 
much, according to circumstances. Something, 
however, must be added on this account to almost 
all the prices quoted by the experimentalists above 
mentioned. 

We now come to Sir Henry's account of his own 
expenses, which, witli tite laudable and honourable 
desire to be as communicative and candid as possi' 
ble, he has presented under various furnis. Thw 
largest trees which Sir Henry Steuart himself luifl 
been in the liabit of 
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In another view of his expenditure. Sir Hei 
Steuart fixes on a very considerable space 
ground, which he had fully occupied with wood 
during a period of eight years, and shows data for 
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rating his animal expenditure at fifty-eight pounds 
ten shillings yearly ; — a. sum certainly not too ex- 
travagant to be bestowed on any favourite object 
of pursuit, and far inferior in amount to that which, 
is, in most instances, thrown away on a put-farm. 
We have dwelt thus long on the subject of expense, 
because it forms the most formidable objection to 
every new system, is moat generally adopted, and 
most completely startling to the student. Bnt where 
so many persons, acting wilh the rery purpose of 
experiment, after allowance has been made foi- dif- 
ference of circuRiEtances, are found to come so near 
each other in their estimates, and that hcelve ihil- 
iitiffsiorthe experise of transplanting a tree qflhir- 
ly feet high forms the average of the catculalion, it 
will not surely be deemed an extraordinary tax oa 
so important an operation- 
Bat, although we hare found the system to be at 
once original, elFettual, and attended with moderate 
expense, we are not sanguine enough to hope that 
it will at once find general introduction. The 
application of steam and of gas to the important 
fiinctions which they at present perform, was slowly 
wad reluctantly adopted, after they had been oppo- 
sed fur many years by the prejudices of the public. 
Yet these were supported by such efiective argu- 
ments ad crumenam, as might, one would have 
thought, have ensured their advocates a favourable 
hearing. The presentdiscovererissgentleman of li- 
beral fortune, who, after having ornameni 
domain, has little interest whether bis neighbours 
imitate his example or no. The system, too, must 
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be Eubjecled to the usual style of sneermg; mlg: 
presentation whicli is applied to all innovators, i 
til they gain the public to their side, and rise abc 
the reach of detraction. We have also to antici- 
pate the indifference of country-gentlemen, tatr 
indolent to conquer the difficulty of getting the fit- 
ting and indispensable machinery, or to procure th» 
assistance of experienced workmen. Gven in the 
cases in which the new system may be brought to a 
trial, it may fall under discredit from the haste of 
the proprietor, or the no less formidable conceit 
and prejudices of the workman. The one may be 
disposed to leave out or hurry over some of the 
details, which are peculiarly slow and gradual, 
though producing such an immediate effect when 
completed ; the other, unless closely watched, will 
assuredlyrevert to his own ancient practice, in de- 
spite of every charge to the contrary. In either 
case, the failure which may ensne will be imputed 
to the Allanton system, thongli it should be rather 
attributed to departure from its rules. 

Notwithstanding all these obstacles, the principle 
IS so good, and the application so successful, that 
we shail be much surprised if, erelong, some pro- 
fessional person does not make himself master of 
the process, and proceed to strive for that eminence 
"which he cannot fail to achieve when it is found he 
possesses the art of changing the face of nature, 
like the scenes in a theatre, and can convert, almost 
instantly, a desert to an Eden. Nurserymen and 
designers wiil then find it for their interest to hare 
the necessary machinery, and gangs of experienced 
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workmen, to enable them to contract for raising, 
transferring, and upholding any particular number 
of trees, which a country-gentleman of moderate 
fortune may desire to place in groups, or singly, in 
liis park. The alteration will be thus effected with- 
out the proprietor, who wishes but to transplant 
some score or two of trees, being obliged to incur 
the full expenses of providing and instructing super- 
intendents, as if he meant to countermarch the 
whole advance of Birnam wood to Dunsinane. 
JBarlier or later, this beautiful and rational system 
will be brought into general action, when it will do 
mare to advance the picturesque beauty of the coun- 
try in five years than the slow methods hitherto 
adopted can attain in fifty. 

Our readers are now enabled to answer with 
coiifidence the question of Macbeth : — 

" Who can impress the forest ? Bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? " 

But the subject, though to ourselves of special in- 
terest, has already, perhaps, detained some readers 
too long. Non omnes arbustajuvant. 
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In our last Number, we made some remHrka on 
the history of the northern part of this island dur- 
ing those ogee in which the light dawna slciwly u 
the aunriae on a morning of mi«t. The present 
author iios adopted for the subject of \\ii work a 
period somewhat later than tliat at ivhieh we left 
off, and thus escapes the dim and doubtful discus- 
sion over which onr heads have ached, and our 
readers' eyes liave perhajia slumbered. Feeling 
our own optics a little too much dazzled by passing 
at once from the darkness of Kenneth MacAlpine't 
period into the comparative full light of Alexander 
the Third's reign, we shall introduce our readers 
more gently to the latter era; nor can we do so 
without expressing our hope that Mr Tytler may 
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find time, before completing his projecteil labours, 
to furnish us wiili some preliminary matter in the 
shape of introduction, or otherwise, so as to inform 
hb renderH of what royal race Alexander sprang, 
and over what people he reigned. 

On this point it is singular to discover tliat the 
Scots, whose fabulous history represented tliem, 
down to the end of the eigliteenth century, as a 
nation of the purest blood and most ancient de- 
scent in Europe, can, notwithstanding that rannt, 
be easily traced as a mixed race, formed out of the 
collision and subsequent union of several different 
populations, which remained slightly connected or 
oeCBsionally dissevered, till the difference in their 
manners was worn away by lime, and they coales- 
ced at length into one people and kingdom. 

We have formerly shown that, in the year 4 
a body of Irish, then called Scots, had colonii 
Argyllshire, and made fierce wars on the decaying 
province of Rome, by the assistance, doubtless, ( 
those called IVIealBe, or Aliddle Britons, who, sul 
jected by the Romans during; their power, ros 
against them when it began to decline. These 
Scots, moreover, m.ido war upon the Caledonians, 
more latterly called Northern Picta or Deucaledo- 
niiuis, who had for ages been in possession of the 
greater part of Angussliire, Perthshire, Fife, and 
the north-east of Scotland up to the Moray firth. 
Beyond that estuary it would appear the Scandi- 
navians had colonies upon the fertile shores of 
Moray, and among the mountains of Sutherland, 
of which the name speaks for itself that it 
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given by the Norwegians ; and probniily they had 
uUo settlements in Caitliness and tlie Orcadea. 
When, therefore, Kenneth finally defeated, dia- 
perged, and destroyed the Picts, he obtained poB- 
BBsaion of the middle provinces of Scotland from 
eeato sea, having joined his original doniinions on 
St George's Channel to the eastern shores washed 
by tbe German Oueah. Behind liim, to the nortb- 
east, lay the warlike and poor Scandinavians ; but 
in front of bis kingdom, and between that and the 
present Eng-lish frontier, lay three states, enjoying 
a boisterous and unsettled independence, and each 
peopled by a mixed race. 

The first of these was Galloway, then extended 
considerably beyund the limits of tbe shires of 
Wigton and Kirkcudbright, to which the name is 
uow limited. This remote and desolate region ere- 
long acknowledged a vassalage to the crown ; but 
being inhabited by a very brave and barbarous 
people, continued, substantially, a separate state 
till about 1234. Secondly, bounded on tlie east, 
and partly on the north, by Galloway, lay Strath- 
clwyd, inhabited by British tribes, of tbe nation 
generally called MeatEO. These also were com- 
pelled tu acknowledge the superiority of the throne. 
They may be generally described as occupying the 
territory from the castle of Dunbarton to near the 
village of Melrose ; but their limits, like those of 
all savage nations, were variable and uncertain, as 
they failed or succeeded in wars with their neigh- 
bours. The last mention of the inhabitants of 
Strathclwyd, as a people having a separate kinglet 
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or prince, occnrs in 1018. Tliirdiy, Btill to the 
e[istward of tlie Stratliclwyd Britons lay the pro- 
vinces now called Berwickshire and the three 
Lothiana. This fertile country was the object of 
cnpidity, in a much greater degree, than the barren 
mountains of the inure western frontier ; nnd, afler 
the decay of the Roman power, it lay peculiarly 
exposed to the inroads of the Picts, who appear to 
have settled there a large division of their nation, 
called Vecturiones, who mingled, doubtless, among 
such remains of Britons m miglit still dwell to the 
BODth of the Firth of Forth. But when the aword 
of the Saxons drove back the Pictish incnrsions, 
the victors appear to have won from the Picts all 
the flat country comprehending Berwickshire and 
Eaat Lothian, and tlie greater part of West Lo- 
thian, which they joined to the Saxon kingdom of 
Deiria, or Northumberland. The NorthumbriaD 
Saxons being in their turn hard pressed by the 
Danes, their kingdom was so much weakened, that 
the Scols were tempted to cross the frith of Forth, 
then called the Scottish Sea, for the purpose of 
occnpying Lothian; and about 8S0 they made 
themselves masters of the keys of that province, 
Punbar and Edwinsbury (Edinburgh). At a later 
period (961), Edgar, King of England, in a coun- 
cil held at York, divided the territory hitherto de- 
eignated as Northumberland, into two parts. The 
more southern half corresponds with the modern 
county of Northumberland, the northern moiety 
comprehended Lothian and tlie district now called 
Berwickshire. Finding this latter division of the 
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country so obnoxious to tiie attai'ks of the Sc(>tl(J 
EJgar made an sgreement with Kenneth thi* 
Second, and conferred npnn liim tliat portion, tO 
be held of the Ent^lish crown. Thus came Lothian 
to the government of the Northern Printei^, but by 
gram front the King of England, and tlit-refore 
under condition of paying homage — a circumstance 
which lias thrown additional confusion into a con- 
fused part of British history. Finally, upon like 
terms, a considerable part of Westmoreland a rf | 
Cumberland was some time after conceded to tli^J 
Scot. V 

From the time of Kenneth Mac Alpine to that ' 
of Macbeth— that is, from 841 to 1040, a space of 
about two centimes, we have a line of fifteen kings 
of Scots, of whom it is easy to perceive that, in 
gpite of tlie absurd prpjudicea concerning the infe- 
riority of the Gaelic race, they sustained success- 
fully the sceptre of Kenneth, and, by repeated 
battles both with the English and the Danes, not 
only repelled the attacks of their neighbours, but 
consolidated the strength of their kingdom, gra- 
dnttlly modelling an association of barbarous and 
in part wandering tribes into the consistence of a 
regulxr slate. It is true that, through the mist 
of yeans, these sceptered shaJes are seen but indis- 
tinctly and dimly; yet, as we catch a glimpse, 
we see them occupied always in battle, and often 

The more civilized descendants of the murdered 
Duncan come on the stage with an interest 
liar to themselves, as well as that whi 
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the name of their ancestor, at the tale of whose 
inarder uur imaginatiun has been su early awaken- 
ed. If it be true, aa we aie told by Fordun, that 
Malcolm, called Canmore (/. e. Greathead), 
ally repaired, during the usurpation of Macbeth, to 
the court of England, already refined by the mul- 
titude of Normans whom Edward tiie Confessor 
assembled around him, we may conclude him to 
have been the first of his race who obtained some 
share of a better education than the wild< 
called Scothind could ut that time afford. His history 
shows symptoms of a vigorous and regular govern- 
ment. He bad strength and generosity sufflcienC 
to receive and protect the heir of his benefactor 
Edward, when the battle of Hastings liad thrust 
him from his throne. He wedded Margaret, sister 
to the disinherited Atheling, who, by the influence 
which she obtained over her husband, tamed the 
impetuosity of a fiery spirit, and inclined to acts of 
religion and cliarity blood which, like that of Afal- 
colm's ancestors, was naturally of a choleric tempe- 
rament. There can be no doubt that, during the 
reign of this king, considerable improvement was 
made by the Scottish nation. The King's bounty 
and the Queen's benevolence drew to the court of 
Malcolm Canmore tides of varions emigrants, botli 
Normans and Saxons, and these brought with them 
their respective arts and languages. The Eng- 
lish tongue already prevailed in Lothian, where 
the Northumbrian Saxons and the Danes bad 
been long seated, and where they had 
ted to the descendants of the Vecti 
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Sontliern Picls, a Innguage which, from their P^^^^l 
TiDUs intercourse witli Sci(ndLiinvia,ng, that peopHJ^H 
miglit be in some degree prepared to receirei^^^ 
When, therefore, the Scottish princes made the 
important acquisition of Lothian and Berwick, they 
found the Angio-Saxon, or English, completely 
established there ; as being the language of a peo- 
ple who had more ideas to express, it must hare 
been more copioes than the Giielic, and we can, 
conseqaently, see no reason to wonder that it should 
have become, by degrees, the dialect of their court. 
In the introduction of the Saxon language into 
his kingdom, Malcolm himself was a considerable 
agent. As frequently happens, he caught the flame 
of religiun from the pure torch of conjugal affection. 
His love of his consort led him to engage in the 
devotional si'rvices which afterwards procured for 
her the title of a saint. Totally illiterate, the King 
was unable to peruse his wife's missals and prayer- 
books ; but he had them gorgeously bound, and 
frequently, by kissing them, e^ipressed his venera- 
tion for what he could not understand. When the 
Queen undertook to correct some alleged abuses of 
the chorth, Malcolm stood interpreter betwixt the 
fair and royal reformer and such of the Scottish 
clergy as did not understand English, which Mal- 
colm loved because it was the native tongue of 
Margaret. Such pictures occurring in history 
delight by their beauty and their simplicity. A 
king of fierce barbarians, himself the bravest of 
mankind, takes on him the yoke of devotion a 
Toice of a mild and beautiful x 
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at least, as a cliannel for conveying to iiis savage 
Gubjeuts the inatructions nliiuli he liimself prubaWy 
compreb ended but imperfectly. It reminds us of 
tbe classiu gems m which Love U represented as 
bridling tbe lion. The mora violent mood of Mal- 
aolro aided the effects of his conjugal affection, and 
assisted, in a very different manner, the propaga- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon language in tbe north. 
The spouse of Margaret, mild as a lumb when by 
her side, was in war an untamed and devastating 
tiger. Simeon of Durham records, tliat in 1070 
the King of Scots laid waste Northumberland and 
tbe bishopric of Durham with such fury, that, be- 
sides n great number killed, he swept off snub a 
host of captives, that for many years they were to 
be found as bondmen and bondwomen not only 
in every village, but in the poorest hovela in Scot- 
land. There is also to be added the extreme serc- 
rily of William the Conqueror, who, to be avenged 
of tbe treqiicnt revolts occurring in the north of 
England, plundered the province as that of an ene- 
my, forcing many thousands to fly into Scotland, 
where they were protected by Queen Margaret. 

Malcolm then enlarged bis dominions by con- 
quest, illuminated tbem by increase of knowledge, 
and left Scotland a united and consolidated people, 
in comparison to what he found it. Wilb subjects 
composed of so many different tribes and nations, 
and even languages — himself totally unedocated, 
this prince, tbe founder of the monarchy as it finally 
existed, deserves no small praise for the defence 
which he made against the English and Normans, 
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and for the Jm pro vera entj which he w. 
midst of ciril dissensions and foreign 
(luce among his uncultivated subjects. After 
death, at tlie battle of Alnwick (a. d. 1093), 
seemed that his labours were about to be destroyed. 
His brother Donald (the Donalbane of Shahspeare) 
assumed the crown, according to a custom prevail- 
ing in that period, which preferred the brother of 
the deceased monarch to his eldest son, and endea- 
voured to conciliate the prejudices of such of 
Scots as were attached to tli€ 
forefathers, by expelling all foreigners from 
kingdom. Some unimportant revolutions 
place : and more than one kingly phantom liad 
seen on the throne, before it was at length : 
permanently occupied by Alexander, sou of Can- 
more. He was a high-spirited man, who : 
with gallantry, constancy, and success, the 
attempts of the English prelates of Canterbury 
York to extend their spiritual dominion 
land, and invade, in so doing, the liberties of 
Scottish church. 
• His brother David succeeded him in 1123, 
more than rinalled the manly character of Canm< 
He, too, was sagacious, wiso, and 
tionate husband, and a careful parent: usually 
torious in war and prudent in peace ; with 
advantage of a much better education than 
fallen to his father's lot. David was early involvi 
in war ; for, being the uncle of the Empress 
tilda, daughter of Henry I., the King of Scots 
himself obliged to maintain the 
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princess against the nsurpatiun of Steplit^n. Con- 
sidering how much England was disunited during 
this reign, it did not, tit one period, geem impro- 
bable thikt the territories of the Scuttish monarch 
might have been pushed up to the Humber. But 
the successes whiph Da?id obtained only encou- 
raged the insubordinate spirit of the Galwegians, 
and other rude tribex, whiuh composed his army ; 
and, owing to tlieir disorganization, not less than to 
the fidelity and valour of the barons of the north of 
England, he sustained, a.d. 1133, a severe defeat 
at Cntau Moor, near Northallerton, wliere, if he 
had obtained victory, the destinies of the two 
divisions of the island might, perhaps, have been 
singularly reversed. As it was, David's power 
continued so little injured, that Stephen saw the 
necessity of ceding to him the whole earldom of 
Northumberland, excepting the fortresses of Bam- 
borough and Newcastle : Cumberland was restored 
to him at the same time, and on the same condition 
of homage. David did much for the improvement 
of his subjects, and even for the civilisation of the 
Galwegians, upon whom he imposed regulations, 
tending to prevent their unsparing ravage and 
bloodthirsty spirit of slaughter. He founded very 
many religious houses, the endowments of which 
were afterwards much grudged by his successors, 
one of whom termed him, in allusion to his canoni- 
Bation, " a sore saint to the crown." His views, 
however, wero more patriotiu than his descendants 
were willing to comprehend. In the monastic 
establishments, whatever learning the times pos- 
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■essed was carefully preserved ; their inhubltanU 
were sometimes engaged in educating tLe sons of 
the gentry and nobility ; for their own comfort, 
they cultivated the arts of husbandry and garden- 
ing ; and, finally, being protected, at this early age, 
by the sanctity of their character, the church landa 
alone afforded a safe refuge for agricuUure. 

Malcolm IV., who succeeded hia father David, 
b commonly, but erroneously, called Malcolm the 
Maiden.' Thia was an actire and high-spirited 
prince ; yet bis treaties with England were unfor- 
tanate. Henry II., now in full possession of the 
!Englidh crown, resumed from the Scottish king 
that portion of Northumberland which Stephen 
had ceded in hia weakness. The English histo- 
rians assert that Lothian itself (comitatus Lodo- 
nensis) was included in the cession. But if the 
tt^eriorily of England was acknowledged in that 
province, it is certain that Lothian was not, in fact, 
delivered up, as was the case with Northumber- 
land. In the interior, Malcolm IV. greatly con- 
solidated his kingdom. He subdued a formidable 
insurrection in Galloway, and reduced the spirit 
of that fierce and intractable people. He brought 
to obedience the remote county of Moray, occupied 
cfaieSy by Scandinavians, and is said to have dis- 
persed the inhabitants over other parts of Scotland. 
The imagination recoils when we find in andent 
history accounts of such violent experiments. But 
the people on whom they were wrought were few 
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in DDinber, and, subsisting by the cbase and by 
their herds and flocks, fonnd, possibly, no very 
great hardship in exchanging- one comer of thii 
wilderness for another. Malcolm died in 1165, 
and was succeeded by his brother William. 

Tbe precipitate courage of this monarch, com- 
monly called William the Lion, broogbt great 
calamities on himself nitd bis kingdom. He felt 
resentment for the resumption of North amberl and 
by Henry II. ; and, engaging in a rash war with 
the English monarch on that account, was defeated 
by an inferior force, and made prisoner in an un- 
necessary skirmish. Galled with impatience under 
the captivity into which he had precipitated him- 
self, he agreed to purchase his liberty by surren- 
dering the independence of his kingdom. This 
shameful bargain was made in 1174; by which 
William became in expre^ terms liegeman of 
Henry for all bis dominions. In a quarrel with 
the pope, the prince, wlio could thus betray the 
honours of the Scottish crown, maintained stead- 
fastly the freedom of the Scottish church ; and, 
while the superior, Henry, was causing himself t» 
be scourged at the tomb of Thomas k Becket, his 
-vassal William was setting the threats and actual 
excommunications of the Romish see at protestant- 
like defiance. 

Upon the accession of Ricliard I., the desire of 
that chivalrous prince to obtain the means of seek- 
ing glory in Palestine, and, perhaps, some sense 
that his father had abused the right of conquest 
towards the king of Scots, induced him to enter 
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1 new treaty — formally restoring all that he 
could claim by the new instrumeDts nhicli Henry 
II. extorted during William's captivity, and re- 
placing matters between the Kingii uf England and 
Scotland on the same footing; on whiuh tliey had 
gtood in the reign uf Malcolm. Thus the kingdom 
of Scotland, properly bo called, was restored to 
its independence ; wliile tlie possessions in West- 
moreland and Cumberland, as well as those in 
Northumberland and the province of Lothian, all 
of which bad made part of the heptarchy, con- 
tinued to be held by a feudatory title from the 
^English crown. And the conseqnence of CceuT' 
de-Lion's generosity, or policy, was the existence 
of a peace, not entirely unbroken, but without the 
interruption of any great war, or serious national 
quarrel, for more than a century. 

The reign of Alexander IL, though not without 
domestic incidents of importance, is marked by no 
considerable revolutions in Scotland. This just 
and prudent prince succeeded to his father William 
in 1214. Instead of the fatal attempt of warring 
upon England, he turned his attention to the regu- 
lation of the interior of his own kingdom by wIm 
and just laws, great part of which are still in force. 
Jle finally subjected the Galwegians ; he withstood, 
with constancy like that of his forefathers, the en- 
croachments of the pope — whose legates obtained 
only partial success in levying their exactions with- 
in the realm of Scotland. Finally, he expired in 
the act of endeavouring to compel the Lord of the 
Isles to do that homage to the crown of Scotland 
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for tbe Hebrides which he used to render to the 
Kins' of Norway. Alexander was seized with a 
fever, and died in the island of Kerrera in 1249. 

It is at this particdar point that the new histo- 
rian of Scotland, Mr Patrick Fraser Tytler, has 
taken np the aunals of Ills country — a most inte- 
resting- era, no doubt ; when the peaceful, and even 
splendid, character of the reign of Alexander III. 
presents a contrast equally striking and affecting 
to the violent and bloody period which followed; 
when of two sister countries which nature had 
formed for union and perpetual friendship, the more 
[fOwerAil was engaged in forwarding the most un- 
conscientious oppression, while the weaker was 
driven now into acts of treacherous and feigned sub- 
mission, and now into those of unrestrained and vin- 
dictive cruelty. Nevertheless, as we have already 
hinted, we wish Mr Tytler wonld bestow a portion 
of the research which he has brought to the later 
period, upon those dark ages preceding tbe acces- 
sion of AJejiander, which might be made with 
advantage the subject of an introductory disserta- 
tion or volume. The facts are not, indeed, nume- 
rous ; but, cleared of the hypotheses which have 
been formed, and the spleen and virulence with 
which these have been defended, some account of 
Scotland from the earliest period is a chapter of 
importance to the history of mankind. We can 
see, after the subjugation of the Picts by Kenneth 
Macalpine, a miscellaneous association of wild and 
barbarous tribes blending together and associating 
themselves, so tar as the low countries of Scotland. 
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■were concerned, into one state and one people, 
speaking one language, and governed by one mo- 
narch. In the reign of Alexander II L, the Picts 
■were no more — the Galwegiana had become peace- 
able — the Britons of Strath Clyde had vanished 
irom history — the Saxons, Danes, and other inha* 
bitanta of Lothian, had melted into one nation 
. ^th the people who possessed the shires of F\£e, 
Stirling, Perth, and Angus. The Scandinavian 
inhabitant)) of the remoter connties had been dis- 
placed and blended with the mass of population 
elsewhere. The English had become a friendly 
people, exchanging acts of faith and kindliness with 
their northern neighbours ; and the savage wars, 
ivhich had so often ravaged the frontiers of botii 
kingdoms, seemed at sleep for ever. 

When examined more closely, Scotland, though 
it could at most be reckoned a second-rate kingdom 
in Europe, appears to have exhibited, nevertheless, 
all the materials of a regular government and an 
improving country. The exercise of strict justice, 
80 fer as the regal power extended, preserved tbe 
fruits of industry and the means of civilisatioa ; 
and peace, and the protection of the magistrate, 
encouraged commerce. The town of Berwick, in 
particular, then belonging to the northern prince, 
" enjoyed a prosperity, such as threw every other 
Scottish port into the shade," says Mr Tytler ; 
" and caused the contemporary author of the 
Chronieles of Lanercost to' distinguish it by thi: 
name of a second Alexandria" — an epithet not un- 
deserved, since the customs of that town amounted 
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to about one-fourth of all the CDstomB of England. 
Mr Tytler's picture of the northern court and 
army at this period is highly inleresting, when wa 
consider how short a while before these kings bad 
been barbarons chiefs, not unsuspected of cannibal 
propensities ; and their followers, hordes of sava- 
ges, which spared neither sex — even to the extent 
of tossing infants upon their pikes ; a favourite 
amtuement, it is said, amongst the Galwegians 
who attended David I. to Cuton Moor. 

The following circumstances of regal pomp are 
recorded with some degree of triumph, as equal, 
if not snperior, to the contemporary magnificence 
of the southern court : 
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with Jewell, irilh his ipear ini) hii shield of eilver. 



ths diy» of [he hisCoiian nho hu recorded the ev<Dt."~VaL ii. 
pp. 236. 237. 

Mr Tytler has shotvn, with ^reat researcli and 
ingenuity, that Scotland, in this early perioi], pos- 
seted a considerable knowledge of Euch arts and 
sciencem hs were in estimntion elsewhere. He has 
justly celebrated the patriotiBm of the clergy ; who 
aucceagfully defended their nntiunal freedom, in 
several instances, against the iiitrii«ire domination 
of Rume, and the ambition of the English pre~ 
lates. In phlloBophy, he appeak to the subtile 
and celebrated Joiinnes Duns Scotus ; in the exact 
sciences, to the more questionable attainments of 
Michael Scott and John Holywood. He dwells, 
also, with fondness, on the early passioii of his 
countrymen, from whatever race derived, for poetry 
and music 
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The national mentis of defence are also cele- 
brated, and witli perepiciiily, simplicity, and, at the 
same time, more beauty of language, than we are 
accustomed to find bestowed on antiquarian sub- 
jects. We find an accurate account of the prin- 
cipal feudal fortresses ; to wliich the author acldi a 
passage graphically descriptive of the Scottish 
baron and liis household. 
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The army of the King; of Scotland is said fay 
Mnttliew Paris to have been " numerous and 
brave." He hud a thousand horaemen (men-at- 
krias, viz.), whiuli were iJ^lerably mounted, though 
Dot indeed on Spanish or Italian horses. His in- 
fantry (including light horse, doubtless) amounted 
to nearly 100,000. To Eu<di national advantages, 
and to such formidable means of defending' them, 
had Scotland attained during the minority of Alex- 
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aniler III. The only dangerous task res»ved for 
him seemed to be that of checking and repelling the 
attacks of tbe Norwegians. The qnarrel concern- 
ing the superiority of the HebrJdean islands, in pro- 
secDtion of which Alexander II. had lost his life at 
Keirera, still subsisted between the son of Ales- 
ander and Haco of Norway, a king of redoubted 
power and skill in arms ; and no sooner was the 
heir of Scotland arisen to the years of manhood 
than the contest was renewed. 

In the midst of summer 1264, Haco embarked at 
the head of a fleet and army, considered as the most 
formidable which ever left Norway to seek spoil 
and glory on distant shores. Mr Tytler candidly 
compares the Nurse and Scottish accounts of this 
memorable expedition, and, allowing fur the par- 
tiality of both, endeavours to reconcile them with 
each other, or to ascertain the probabilities of the 
disputed points. It is, perhaps, on account of these 
discrepancies, that Dr Macpherson, in his Critical 
Dissertations, arises to such a pitch of incredulity, 
as to doubt whetlier such an event as the battle of 
Lai^B ever took place. The veracity of the Nor- 
leegian Chronicle is ascertained .by wliat Mr Tytler 
jnstly calls " a fine example of the clear and certain 
light reflected by the exal^t sciences upon history." 
This ancient narrative mentions an eclipse of the 
son witnessed by Haco and his fleet, and that 
eclipse, having been calculated by modern astrono- 
mers, is found to have taken place on the 5th of 
August, 1263. The powerful fleet of Norway 
arrived in the frith of Clyde, while Alexander, 
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aisembiing- his forces, moved towards the shores 
threnteiied with attack. The Norwegian arma- 
ment suffered by a storm, nor was its violence 
entirely abitted when they reached the bay of 
Liargs, near the mouth of the Clyde. Here the 
Norsemen attempted their projected descent, and 
here they were met and opposed by tlie various 
divisiona of the Scottish army, as they came up in 
succession. A protracted battle of three days was 
maintained by the invaders persisting in thetr 
attempts to land: the plain, yet covered with cairns 
and rude monuments of the slain, with tlie ancient 
weapons repeatedly found there, bear witness to 
the sanguinary character of the contest. The inva- 
ders found their way back to their ships with great 
difficulty and loss, bat the defensive army had also 
sustained much damage in their contest with the 
"dragonsof the wave." The Scandinavian chroni- 
clernaturallyimputesthefnilureof the expedition to 
the tempestuous weather, while the Scottish authors 
claim the victory as due to the bravery of their 
countrymen. Haco escaped, with great loss, to the 
Orkney isles, where he died of the fatigues which 
he bad incurred in the course of his expedition, and 
of the mortification which attended its conclusion. 
The field of Largs was a decisive event, which 
ended for ever the wars betwixt Scotland and Nor- 
wny. The renewal of quarrels was guarded against 
by a marriage betwixt Margaret, the daughter of 
Alexander, and the youthful Eric, Haco's successor. 
And now, triumphant over her last open and 
avowed enemy, under the rule of a monarch who 
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n the flower of life, theroynl line strength- 
eimd by tlie existence uf two sons of Alexander, 
and tlie ijupposed friendsliip of Edward 1. of Eng'' 
land, it might have been thought that Scotland had 
a fine opportunity of pursuing the course of inter- 
nal iinprovement and ciriljsation whiuh she had 
adopted for two centuries, and pursued with increa- 
sing success daring the last of them. Bat heaven 
bad ordered it otherwise. The tokens and the 
tidings of evil came upon Alexander by messenger 
after messenger, as tliey assailed the inspired poet 
of Uz. Tlie two princes (his sons) died without 
issue; Margaret, Queen of Norway, also died, 
leaving only one child, a girl, called by Scottisli 
historians the Maiden of Norway. " And thus," 
says Mr Tytler, " the King, still in the flower ot 
his age, found himself a widower, and bereft by 
death of all his children." 

[^The account of the subsequent events, doten to 
the decision of Edieard in favour of John Baliol, 
is omitted — as containing Jiathing which does not 
occur elsewhere in the present collection of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's Miscellanies}^ 

Mr Tytler, who has traced the affairs of Scot- 
land with a firm and faithfal hand to this fatal crisis, 
proceeds to show how Edward I. availed himself 
of the power thus acquired to award the throne to 
John Baiiol ; and how, having done so, the same 
£dward took occasion to push him to resistance by 
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Uie moat rigid snd harsh exertion of his claim 
paramount superiority, in virtue of whicli he 
Rioned him to answer in the English courts, i 
slightest occasion, and made liini feel at every turn 
the disgrace and mortification of a mere dependent. 
Goaded to rebellion, by finding himself thus ex- 
posed to insult and injury, where he had expected 
amity and honour, Jolm Baliol rushed into a hasty 
war, in which the English defeated his forces and 
overran his kingdom, until he found himself obliged 
to abdicate his crown in favour of Edward, under 
every rite which could add disgrace to so humi- 
liating a. ceremonial. 

Chaucer observes " that there is no guise so new 
that it has not been old," nnd those may be proba- 
bly of the same opinion who compare the crafty 
devices of Edward when eager for the throne of 
Scotland, with the vows of triendship to the Spa- 
nish royal family paraded on a memorable occasion 
by the late Emperor of France. Nor are the causes, 
owing to which these powerful and ambitious men 
fell short of their purpose, when they appeared 
most secure of it, without more than one point of 
coincidence. First, success, and the self-opinioa 
attendant upon it, had elevated both Plantagenet 
and Napoleon above consideration of the extensive 
tasks which their ambition had cut ont for them ; 
and as the latter might, in all likelihood, have 
achieved the conquest of Spain, bad he not been 
called baek to Austria and afterwards to Russia, 
■0 Edward would, it is scarcely to be doubted, 
have completed the subjugation of Scotland but for 
the necessity of carrying his Hrma into France- 



Secondly, neither the one nor the other of theae 
haughty sovereigns calculated justly or truly npon 
the energy with which a free and high-spirited 
people will turn on their oppressors, or what degree 
of misery they will be willing to endore rather than 
yield in a struggle so holy. Thirdly, in either case, 
the Almighty armed in the cnuse of suffering free- 
dom one of those men of rare talent who determine 
tile fate of nations ; nor, though fortunate in a much 
more exteniire scale of exertion, will the character 
uf the English general be injured by comparing it 
to that of the Scottish king. 

The first champion of Scottish freedom was, 
indeed, of a different and somewhat ruder mould- 
' ing. He was that Sir William Wallace, of whom 
history can say little,, and tradition can never be 
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This formidable hero was placed by his country- 
men at the head of an insurrection which swept 
Scotland, defeated King Edward's delegates, and 
regained almost all the national furtrcsses. But, 
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thoagh almost adored by the people, he conld not 
maintain hU interest among the nobility ; they were 
arrogant and jealous, and the champion of Scotland 

tradiction. la war lie was merciless and cruel, 
witDess the description by Henry, the minstrel — 
who, though he exaggerates and adds to his adven- 
tures, seems to hare liad a just idea uf his character 
— of his burning the church of Dunotter, built upon 
those sea-girdled rocks, where the castle of the 
same name now stands. The passage is not with- 
out poetical merit: — 
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Edward marched to victory and vengeance. He 
engaged Wallace at Falkirk, where the nobility, of 
such of them as with their followers composed tht) 
Scottish line of cavalry, left the field without fight- 
ing, and abandoned the infantry, who fonght with 
even mure than wonted obstinacy, to the fury of 
the English. Wallace, after the loss of this battlw < 
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retired from t!ie otfice of guardiun of the kingdom. 
After an honourable but ineffectual resigtance on 
the part of Sir John Comyn and Sir Simon Fraser, 
the nobles and wealthier part of the gentry nnb- 
mitted to the conqneror. Wnllace alone, who never 
would accept the sliglitest boon at the bands of 
Kdward'a lieutenants, or consent to truce or parley 
of any sort) was Btill in obscure but constanl oppo- 
sition to l/ie gouthron. He was, at length, betrayed, 
taken, and executed. We transcribe an account of 
)iis fate, as a good specimen of the style and man- 
ner of our historian: — 
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(or Britons), wliich were brought from the moun- 
tains of Argyle, and tlie wild recesses of Strath 
Clwyd. It is possible that, when closely enqnired 
into, this stratagem may yet be accurately traced. 
While Edward was preparing- for the Aitnre 
legislation of Scotland, in a manner calculated to 
unite the people with those of England, the hopes 
of the Scots had again foand a leader, of a cha- 
racter more formidable than had yet arisen. Robert 
Bruce, the yonng Earl of Carrick (grandson of 
bim who had been a competitor for the crown), 
bad, dnring the civil wars prerions to 1305, r^eat- 
edly changed sides from the patriots to the English 
invaders, with a versatility more wavering than any 
person of the period. In that memorable year, he 
bad the rashness or misfortnne to stab Sir John 
Comyn, a nobleman of the highest rank, before the 
altar of the Dominican church of Dumfries ; and a 
sense of the desperate state to which he had thus- 
reduced himself, raised him from the condition of a 
sacrilegious homicide, to that of the candidate for 
the crown, which was his rightful inheritance, and 
of a patriot labonring for the freedom of his cDuntry. 
Unless for his assumption of such elevated claims, 
be must, from the nature of his crime, have gunk 
into an unpitied outlaw. The displaying open 
banner against England mustered his countrymen 
around him as a respected sovereign. His forces, 
however, when compared to those which assailed 
bim, were like a drop of water in the ocean, and 
bis complicated misfortunes of defeat, exile, death 
of some friends, and desertion of others, his own 
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persona] sufferings, and the courage witli wliich he 
endured tJiem, shuwed how suon the approach of 
adversity had ripened the versatile and selGsh Earl 
of Carrick into a wise, sagacious, and undaunted 
monarch. His distresses and his difficulties are 
narrated by Mr Tytler, with the animation called 
lor by a tale of such romantic character j and the 
most brilliant age of Scotland is fuTtmiute in having 
fuand an historian, whose sound judgment is accom- 
panied by a graceful liveliness of imagination, and 
who Joes not give a shadow of countenance to the 
vulgar opinion that the flattest and dullest mode of 
detailing events must unifornily be that whick 
approaches nearest to the truth. 

Even while the life of the great Plantagenet was 
still twinkling like a taper in the socket, he bad the 
mortification to learn that Bruce, — baving wearied 
out the spite of fortune, or undergone the penance 
decreed by heaven fur the mispent years of his 
youth, and for the deed of bluud which opened his 
higher career, — had returned in triumph to Scot- 
land, and gained friends and followers on every 
side. The monarch hastened to reassure himself 
of the object of so many years' ambition, so often 
lost when it seemed on the point of being gained ; 
and he died as he came in sight of the obstinate 
land of mountains which, after all his attempts to 
enslave tbem, lay yet before him free and unsub- 
dued. The wisdom and the enterprise of The 
Bruce bad hitherto been balanced by the high 
qualities of Edward I., his equal in skill and 
bravery, and his superitw in eicperience- Whea 
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the Scottish hero came to match himself with the 
imbecility of Edward II., it was far otherwise. It 
was after many delays, — some to be ascribed to tlie 
frivolons and contemptible love of idle minions and 
pleasures, some to a hcBitatiun to measure himself 
with so redoubted an adversary, — that, stung at 
last with a sense of the dishonour he should sustain 
in Eufiering so fair an acquisition of his father's 
policy and bravery to he wrested from his dominion, 
the King' of England finally assumed the purpose 
of invading Scotland iu person. 

The account of the battle of Bannocliburn is 
given with national spirit ; and Mr Tytler details 
with judgment the mode in which Robert Brace 
provided against the superiority of the English 
men-Bl-arms by the position which he took, and 
the manner in which he strengthened it ; as like- 
wise tiiB movement by which he discomfited the 
archery, in which the invaders were no less supe- 
rior, by suddenly charging them with a body of 
light horse, kept in reserve for that purpose. 
cured from these dangers, tlie phalanx of Sco 
spearmen had opportunity to act with formidably 
«nergy. It is one of the most remarkable c 
stances in history, that, notwithstanding the example 
shown them by the ardour of their monarchs, and 
in despite of the valour and skill with which the 
Scots usually disputed and often gained actions 
with the Etigllsh where the forces were moderate 
on each side, their general battles, from the field of 
Dupplin to that of Pinkie, were uniformly lost b;^ 
their inferiority in archery, the artillery of the ddj^ 
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Tlie brief but splendid period during' wliich Scot- 
land, actuated by the spirit, and upheld by the wis- 
dom of her brave monarch, maintained a positive 
superiority over her Langhty neighbour, is descri- 
bed with truth and Tigonr. It is no ivonder the 
historian dwells with fondness on the portrait of 
the prince, whose personal cliaracler thus elevated 
that of an enfeebled and almost subdued nation. 
After recollecting, with regret, that we can only 
see Robert Bruce, through the mists which time 
has cast arouud liim, as a figure of colossal propor- 
tion, "walking amongst his shadowy places," — after 
tracing, as well as circumstances will admit, the tall 
and manly figure, strength of person, and courtesy 
of manners of this remarkable monarch — after noti- 
cing that, by the English themselves, he was held 
the third best knight in Europe, Mr Tytler is led 
naturally to remark that, but for a counteracting 
quality, his love of individual enterprise and glory 
might have converted a great king into a mere 
knight-errant. 

" But from this enor he vbb uved by the love of hl« countrj', 

ud a T«iD of ilrOPE good «eDiie. Il » here, allhuugh lome may 
think it the liuniElieBt, that we sre to Bud assuredly the btightcst 
part of the character of the King. It is these qualitlFB which 
we ci|Kcially coaapicuous in hil «ar for the hberiy of ScotJand. 
The; enabled him lo follow out hit plaoa through many a tedinua 
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istednFx, and employed foi lo Mcrcd an caA. Tbcic 
■elf itun of !iiB people, and even tbia, though luL, 



The author alludes to Bruce'a personal enconn- 
ter with the Englisli knight, Sir Henry de Bo- 
Jmn, whom he slew in single combat tlie after- 
noon before tbe battle of B»nnockburn. But con- 
sidering the period, tbe crisis, and circumaCaaces, 
we incline to think even this ventnrons risk was 
justified in point of discretion. The Kin^ was 
about to fight a pitched battle for tbe safety of his 
crown and his coontry ; and, besides that the ideas 
of chivalry rendered it dishonourable to shun tbe 
encounter of a single cavalier, bis retreat before 
Bobun must bare taken much from the mettle of 
tbe Scottish troops and added to that of the enemy; 
while his engaging in personal confiiot, with the 
success which his habit of arms must have render- 
ed probable, was generally received as a splendid 
omen of next day's success. 

Tbe second volume of Mr Tytler's history leads 
ua through tbe reign of David II., the son of Ro- 
bert, who, in all but courage, proved so unequal to 
his father. ■ The leaders of the nations were ag^ 
changed; and while Edward III. beaded the Eng;- 
lish, and the Scots were guided by the rude and 
ignorant chieftains who succeeded Bruce, tbe de- 
feats of the tatter nation proved wellnigb as nume- 
rous as those which Longsbanks had inflicted on 
them at Berwick, Falkirk, &c. ; and the liberties of 
tlie country were again brought to the brink of 
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peril. This Yolume, like the furmer, is full of cri- 
tical turns of fortune, military atlventare, fend&L 
pageantry, and display of personal character, thongli 
the heroes called into action are of a strain inferior 
to Brnce and Wallace. The appendix, which occu- 
pies more than half the Tolume, contains three 
interesting essays on the general appearance of 
Scotland, its early agriculture, the distinct races by 
which the kingdom was inhahited, the state of tlie 
various orders of society, &u. &C., — comprehending 
an elaborate enquiry iutu the ancient state of the 
country, — from which we huve ulreitily made large 
extracts. 

Before concluding this article, we have the deli- 
cate task uf comparing the work of Mr Tytler with 
that of the most esteemed of his predecessors, to 
whose unwearied exertions we owe the first gleam 
of rational light on a history peculiarly clouded by 
fiction. The circumstances under which that vene- 
rable person wrote, were such as might well have 
obstructed tlie studies of a man of less fortitude, or 
disgusted one of more ambition. His nation had 
been long lulled to sleep with dreams of their own 
anUquity and greatness, with which so many per- 
sons united their private pretensions to illustrious 
descent, that to dispel them was a very unpopular 
taak ; and those who could not maintain against 
evidence the figments which had been the Dalilahs 
of their imagination, were not the less displeased 
with the author who had broken the spelt. Neither 
were authorities so easily referred to in those days 
as in the present. The Record Office at Edinburgh 
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has been arranged in a very different n 
its treasures rendered in every respect more acces- 
sible. The circle of readers being; expanded to an 
incredible extent, tbe interest excited by historical 
labour is incalculably deeper than in 1776 ; — at 
which time there existed in £ngland a special apa- 
thy concerning Scottish history — while in the nar- 
row circle of Scotland itself, there was, among the 
older persons at least, a predetermination to remain 
satiafied with their Mumpsimvs, and to give no 
attention to any new reading. They had Buchanan 
and Boethius, and they neither wanted nor were 
willing to receive better authorities. Lord Hailes, 
a man of rank and fortune, did not need the emo- 
luments of pubUcation ; and it was well for his fame 
and for posterity that he was independent of them. 
Bui these circumstances did not tend to the popu- 
larity of hia work -, for, in order to advance the sale 
of almost any book, it is necessary that the trade 
(to speak technically) shall have some capital invest- 
ed in it. He, therefore, wrought upon his histori- 
cal collections, like Ulysses upon his bark in the 
island of Calypso, to leave land upon his lonely 
voyage unanimated by any plaudits, and not ex- 
pecting any when he should return — the whole 
object of his enterprise a search after truth — his 
only reward the mental satisfaction of having dis- 
covered it. Finally, he published upon disputed 
points, the very debateable land of Scottish history ; 
before he could draw up his forces, he was uniform- 
ly obliged to clear the ground of the enemy. His 
work was therefore of a controversial character ; 
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and though many portions indicate considerable 
potvers of eloquence, yet the necessity of frequent 
digressions, and of recording; insulated and soitie- 
times unconnected facts, induced him to adopt the 
humble title of Annals, instead of announcing a 
History. 

Such being: the origin and character of those 
modest labours, Mr Tytler had, unquestionably, 
a fair and open right to fill up the fragments which 
Hades has left unfinished — to be concise ivhere he 
was prolix — to receive as proved that which Ikia 
lordship was under the necessity of supporting by 
evidence; — and these united circumstances imply 
great advantage. But the possession of such supe- 
riority ought to induce the modern historian to 
mark, with deference and courtesy, the points on 
which he difi^ers from, and presumes to correct, 
the authority of his predecessor. Too intent upon 
his subject, too eager to display that Lord Hailes 
had left him something to do. it seems to us that 
this young gentleman has committed an error of 
taste in pointing out the mistakes of the venerable 
annalist with something less than liberality, ciiodour, 
and good-humour. We have heard some readers, 
who profess to be acquainted with the long- 
breathed nature of a Caledonian feud, refer this to 
a literary quarrel of some standing, in which the 
grandfather of Mr Patrick Fraser Tytler, the 
"revered defender of the beauteous Stuart," was 
engaged with Lord Hailes. This, we dare aver, 
is an idle imputation ; but that sut^b an idea has 
been started, ought to induce Mr Tytler, in future 
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editions, to soften the aeverity of his reniarlts where 
Lord Hailes is concerned. This is the more neces- 
sary, as, allowing that sereral of them are just and 
judicions corrections, yet these, for the most pEirt, 
eccnr in matters of little moment ; while there are 
more in which the parties have not been fairly at 
isNe, and the modern seems disposed to assame 
the credit of a victory whore no battle has been 
foDght. We will mention nn instance or two. 

Lord Hailes, in speaking of the battle of Falkirk, 
lost by Wallace, has taken some pains to confute a 
popnlar tale. It is said by every historian, from 
Fordna to Abercrombie, that this battle was lost 
by disputes and treacherous desertions amon^ the 
Scottish leaders ; that Wallace, Stewart, and 
Comyn qnarrelled about the honour of leading the 
van ; how Comyn compared Wallace to an owl ui 
borrowed feathers ; how Comyn treacherously 
withdrew with ten tlionsand men ; how Wallace 
followed his example, out of resentment against 
Stewart ; and how Scewart, in consequence of tliis 
donble defection, was overpowered and cut to 
pieces. Now, Lord Hailes having observed that 
there was scarce one of the old writers who hod 
nut produced an invective against Comyn, an 
apology for Wallace, or a lamentation over tha 
deserted Stewart, proceeds to show that the great 
superiority of the English caralry over that of 
Wallace might have furnished one sufficient cause 
for the retreat of the Scottish men-at-arms. Mr 
Tytler takes np this passage, as if Hailes's object 
had been to exculpate Comyn and the other leaders 
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from tbe diarge of dissension among themselves 
or treachery to their country. According to his 
statement, it appears to be certain that the Scottish 
men-at-arms fled of set purpose ; he proves, by a 
circnmstance omitted by Lord Hailes, that two of 
the Scottish earls were in communication witli 
Kdwardi and upbraids Lord Hailes as " sneering at 
tbe accoant of the Scottish historians as trash." 
After observing that Lord Hailes had fully admit- 
ted the contests and discontent which existed in 
the Scottish conni^ils, he remarks, " that why that 
which ill given as authentic history in March, 
becomes trash in July, is not easily explained." 

Now, we conceive that, in all this reasoning. 
Lord Hailes'a argument is stated too high. He does 
not, he could not, deny tbe existence of dissensions 
and posuble treachery among the Scottish nobility, 
bat what lie does deny and dismiss as trash, is a 
long series of fictions, which Mr Tytler certjunly 
Aoee not regard as truths, since he bas excluded 
them irom his own animated acconnt of the battle. 
Lerd U^es denies that we can know any thing of 
iriiat passed in the Scottish councils, or that tbe 
ajqtlication of the apologue of tbe owl has been 
Bocnrately reported. Especially he denies that 
Comyn deserted with ten thousand men, and that 
Wallace, witli a like farce, stood aloof and did not 
tgiiU Surely it may be very trae, that there exist- 
ed dissensions amongst the Scottish nobility in 
March, and yet that not one of those things, which 
we asserted to have happened in July, actually took 
{dace. In tact, the story, confuted by Lord Hailes, 
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is totally inconsistent with Mr T.'s own narrative. 
Stewart did not lead the vanguard, for the archers 
of the forest of Selkirk, whom he commanded, were 
drawn up in the interraU of the four ec/iellofis or 
phalanxes of spearmen, which contained the strength 
of the Scottish army. These phalanxes were com- 
manded by Wallnce, who addressed them as men 
upon whose valour the u'hole success of the day 
depended : — " I have brought you to the ring," he 
said, '■ dance as you can." The gallant manner in 
which these infantry supported the hopes of their 
leader, ought to hare protected them from the foul 
and fabled imputation of deserting and betraying 
their vanguard. So far Lord Hailes is perfectly 
right, in destroying the web of fiction, which the 
historians before him had left undisturbed ; and the 
only question which remains disputable seems to 
be tlie motive of the Scottish men-at-arms who, 
oxE thousand men in number, and commanded by 
Comyn, drew off the ground without splintering a 
lance. Lord Hailes imputes their retreat to con- 
scious inferiority ; Mr Tytler contends it was owing 
to treason ; we are inclined to think that Comjrn 
left the field partly from his quarrel with Wallace, 
bnt principally because it was a hopeless case to 
lead one tliousand men against the half of the Eng- 
lish cavalry (who numbered four thousand in all), 
and, moreover, under every disadvantage as to 
arms, equipments, and spirits. In short, to suppose 
Mr Tytler right, it is not necessary to condemn 
Lord Hailes, who, whether we call Comyn and 
his followers more treacherous or more timid) 
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has clearly the best of tlie controversy on every 
point. 

The tiikirig of Wallace is another matter t 
which HhIIc!! is eliarply assailed, and, as ne think, 
withuat aulfiuient grounds. " The popular tradi- 
tion (writes Lord H.) is, that Wallace was betray- 
ed by Sir John Monteith, his familiar friend, by an 
act of domestic treason." Now, Lord Hailes does 
not deny, what is stated by every historian, an 
proved by documents, that Sir John Mouteith, 
Scottish man of rank in the English interest, a 
Janimentado, in tlie modern phrase, and governor 
of Dunbartun castle, was the person by whom the 
champion of Scotland was delivered to the Eng'- 
lisb. This, we repeat, is a fact admitted by Lord 
Hailes. But he denies tliat part of the traditi 
which affirmed that Wallace was connected w 
Monteitb by " any intercourse of friendship or 
miliarity." So, indeed, it is said by Blind Harry, 
whom every historian copies, yet whom no histo- 
rian, save Sir Robert Sibbald.will venture to quote. 
But, notwithstanding the authority of tliis roman- 
tic writer, it is must improbable that Wallac 
should have voluntarily put himself in the power of 
a man whom he knew to be in an office of distin- 
guished trust under Edward. Again, Lord Hailes 
complains, " My apology for Munteith has been 
received with wonderful disapprobation by r 
readers, for it contradicts vulgar traditions, and 
that most respectable authority, Blind Harry." . 
" Those who condemn Sir John Monteith ought 
to condemn him for having' acknowledged the 
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occurs in Mr Tytler's aceoiint of tlie manner in 
trhicli tlie Countt'ss of Budian was confined by 
Edward I. for iiaving ncted a conspicuous part at 
the coronation of Robert Bruco in 1306. 
lady, a perionat object of Edward's spieeo, i 
lodged (says Matthew of Westminster) in 
cies of cag;e, ■ composed of wooden and iron 
and established in one of the towers of the < 
of Berwick. From this description, t 
adopting too gtriclly the idea of a cage, liaTe repre- I 
aented it as hung over the walls in such a way as 
birdcages are now suspended, thus exposing the 
nnfortunate countess to the scorn and ridicule of 
all passengers. On this point. Lord Hailes has 
hesitated, and producing the order for the lady's 
confinement, han argued that the mode of provid- 
ing for her rigid imprisonment is inconsistent with 
the story of Mattliew of Westminster. Mr Tytler 
lays lance in rest in behalf of the old clironicler. 

" Lord HailEB," be Myt, " obierTei, that ' to thoie wlio 
luva DO QDtion of any cBg« but oob for a pairoE, or H Bqgiml, 
bung out at a wiodow, he deepaira of rendenog tbii loondattf in- 
talligible.' I koow not nhol railed forth thii ] 
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Now the question here disputed seems to rest on 
the interpretation wliich shall be put on Matthew's 
phrase that the lady's crib was so constructed and 
go placed on the wall, ut possent e 
emspicere. If this is to be received as only 
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ing that tlie passengers should be rendered aware, 
by seeing' tliis particular eabin, that the cuuntess 
was lodged in disgraceful captivity, we can easily 
conceive it was so. But then tliere is no room to 
challenge Lord Haites's explanation. IF, on the 
contrary, we must necessarily receive the phrase 
in its literal sense, as implying that the Conntesa 
of Buchan was put in an open cage or crib, like 
one of those in which wild beasts are shown, per- 
yions to the eyes of all men, who were to behold 
her sleeping or waking, at meals and at toilette, 
and equally accessible to every blast of heaven — 
we suspect that if soch penance was ever inflictecl, 
the very effects of the climate would prevent it 
from lasting long. We will take a crowned and 
Oothic steeple well known to Mr Tytler (that of 
Saint Giles, in Edinburgh), and ask how long any 
living thing, except, perhaps, a jackdaw, could 
exist among the knops and pinnacles of the flinty 
coronet. Unless, however, we back Matthew of 
Westminster to this extent, there is no difference 
that we can trace betwixt him and Lord Ilailes. 
Both of them must have known that, as there ig 
even in the lowest depth a deeper still, so every 
ancient prison contained interior places of confine- 
ment, called cages, strongly constructed with bars 
of wood and iron, to secure turbulent captives, or 
augment the durance of those to whom it was de- 
termined to use severity. Louis XL's castle of 
Loches was furnished with several such cages, of 
new and terrible construction. There was one, 
siso, in the jail of Edinburgh — the old « Heart of 
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Mid-Lotliian" — whicli, when that building' yrits 
pulled down, was purchased by the magistrates of 
a neighbouring town, and is, perhapa, still in being. 
The cHge of the countess was probably of the 
same nature, but placed in a conspicuous situation, 
that the view, not, surely, of lier person, but of the 
cell in which she was immured, might call tti fre- 
quent remembrance her offence and her punish- 
ment. The misapprehension of the tecbnical term 
eeems to have led to t!ie idea that the cell resem- 
bled a bird-cage, and was suspended over a wall. 

We willingly quit the task of censure for that of 
praise, and must render the justice to Mr Tytler, 
that occasionally he has been able to correct errors 
and supply gaps in his predecessor's Annals. Al- 
though he appears to us to have failed in his attempt 
to diminish the authority due to Lord Hailes in the 
instances we have alluded to, we think others occur, 
in which the venerable author, professionally ac- 
customed to give judgment only in accordance to 
facts fully proved, has been rather sceptical on 
subjects where, if the historian is to decide at all, 
he must decide on such materials as tradition afibrds 
bim. This, sometimes the worst of evidence, is in 
other cases the best, and it is, in t/tem, as great an 
error to throw it aside without consideration as it 
can ever be to rely on it with credulity. 

We must add, that the plan and extent of Mr 
Tytler's history, and the advantage which be poS' 
sesses in good taste, and a simple, manly, and intel' 
ligihle strain of writing, enable bim to adorn hid 
pages with a great many light yet interestin;; 
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touches, K'liicli Lord Hajle«, being confined to the 
dry task of campcising annals, was compelled to 
omit. Jt is by sucii jodicious additions and im- 
provements that modern authors should endeavour 
to establish a superiority over those wlio ma}', 
indeed, have given na cause of regret, but cannot 
have intended any offence, when nostra ante nos 
dixerunl. 

Amongst other objects of neiv nnd cnrions 
interest, we understand that Volume III. of Mr 
Tytler's history will contain some eingnlar evi- 
dence concerning tbe fate of Richard the Second, 
who (or some one personating him) appears to 
have resided in Scotland ten years after the period 
commonly assigned in the English annals as tliat 
of llis death. 

It is with great pleasure we anticipate a speedy 
continuation of this work. Pinkerton, whose book 
is tbe only modern one treating of the history 
of Scotland till the reign of Mary, leaves fur 
richer gleanings behind him than the accurate 
Lord Hailes. An excellent scholar he was, yet 
deficient in actual local knowledge. He did not 
recognise, for esample, in the " Castle of Cow- 
thele," the haroiiial fortress of the Somervilles, 
called Cowdailly, although, we believe, he was edu- 
cated, if not born, within a few mileti of that place* 
He sought the maps of Pont and Bleau in rain for 
the parish of Buwden, which any almanack would 
have pointed out ; and, long resident in England 
and foreign countries, he was singularly inexpert 
in the Lowland Scottish tongue. Selected by 
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Gibbon to be Ills assistant in republJ siting- the old 
liisloriana of England, be repaid tbe obligation by 
imitating the style of the historian of the empire, 
wliicli, in his hands, became hareh, tumid, and ob- 
scure. Besides, altliough Mr Pinkerton collected 
many valuable materials fioni the Paper-oSce, yet 
that valuable depositary of original letters is far 
from exhausted ; and. the univearied liLboure of Mr 
Deputy- Register Thomson have thrown interest- 
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nense stores collected by the 
I have also been added to tbe 
ish history, within the but 
hope, therefore, Mr Tytler, 
ompetent to the task, will not 



delay to prosecute it with the same spirit which be 
bas hitherto displayed. And so we bid him God's | 
speed upi 
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ARTICLE XVII. 

pitcairn's criminal trials. 



[ The lad piece of criticism which came from the pen of Sir 
Walter Scott luas this, on the first six parts of the CoUec^ 
Hofi, entitled '* Trials, and other Proceedings, in matters 
Criminal, before the High Court of Justiciary in Scot- 
land; selected from the Records of that Court, and 
from original Manuscripts preserved in the General 
Register House, Edinburgh. By Robert Pitcairn, 
Writer to his Majesty's Signet, F.S.A." This article 
was in the Quarterfy Review for February 1831. Mr 
Pitcairn has since completed his work in four quarto 
volumes, published under the auspices of the Banna- 
TYNE Club at Edinburgh^ of which Sir Walter Scott 
was the founder and first President,"} 



This has been called " the age of clubs ;" and cer- 
tsunly the institution of societies which, under no 
more serious title than that of a festive symposium, 
devote themselves to the printing of literary works 
not otherwise likely to find access to the press, will 
hereafter be numbered among not the least honoar- 
able signs of the times. The two Scotch clubs of 
this class have of late been doing so much and so 
well, that we venture to introduce a few general 
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remarks on the circumstances nnder whicli their 
exertions have been called forth. 

It is a frequent snttjeut of compIiLint amon^ 
joung authors that they experience difficulty in 
bringing their works before the public, nnder a. 
general shyness which the trade, as tliey are 
usually called (we snppose par excellence), or, in 
plain language, the booksellers, enterUin with re- 
spect to MSS. which do not bear either a well- 
known name, or, at least, the announcement of 
some popular and attraclive subject in tlie title- 
page. In fuct, there is real grounil, on some occa- 
sions, for complaining of this species of impediment. 
The bookseller, though a professed trader in intel- 
lect, cannot be in every case an infallible judge of 
therendibiliiy of the wares submitted to him, the 
only circumstance, it is plain, which his business 
requires liini to attend to. The name of a veteran 
author is one, though by no means an infullible, in- 
surance against loss; just as a knowing jockeyi 
destitute of other foundations for his betting system, 
will venture his money upon a descendant of 
Kclipse. Failing this kind of recommendation, 
the bookseller is often, and naturally enough, de- 
termined by considering the style of those works 
which have been successful about the same time. 
If he finds the new comer adopting the sort of 
topic, or form of composition, actually much in 
vogue, lie is very apt to indulge the hope, that al- 
though it may intrinsically fall short of such as are 
esteemed the models of the day, his book maW] 
nevertheless, full in with the reigning taste, ( 
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take advantage of tlie popular gale, Ttiia may 
nut be thuuglit, on tlie part of the bookseller, a 
very intelleclu;il method ; we Hre inclined, never- 
theless, to suspect that it is one of the aafest whicli 
he could adopt. We have had considerable oppor- 
tunities of observation in theae matters, and un- 
doabcedly the result is, that wlienever we hear of 
a young booki!e!ler,a9 laying high pretensions to cri- 
tical skill and acumen, we augur badly of his career. 
Among the unsuccessful booksellers whom we have 
chanced to know, the majority have been men who 
relied npon their own taste, and so ventured on 
speculations which would not have been hazarded 
hy more cautious men, who confine themselves to 
the more mechanical part of the concern, and sel- 
dom look beyond a titlepage. We are not so 
absurd as to suppose that the bookseller, who adds 
to complete acijuaintance with the commercial parts 
of his trade, a liberal and enlightened familiarity 
with literature, is to he considered the It'ss fit for 
his calling from such an acquisition. On the con- 
trary, snch a publisher must not only rise to the 
top of his profession, but become an ornament to 
his country, and a benefactor to letters, while his 
fortune increases in proportion to his fame. His 
name, imparted with a mixture of liberality and 
caution, adds a consideration to the volumes on 
which it stands, and is in itself a warrant for their 
merit. But to rise to such a pitch of eminence re- 
quires an unusually sound judgment — and a long 
trun of observation and experience — and he that at- 
tnins it will seldom if ever be found to have acted, 
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in the earlier stipes of liis liiuiness, under tbe im- 
)>ulges cif pure literary entliiisiasm. His object and 
rule i«, and should be, to buy and publish what bids 
fairest to be withdrawn from the counter by » 
steady and rapid sale ; and no cHp.icity for estima- 
ting wliat favour a given MS. ouglit to meet with, 
will conipensats for tlie witiit of fact to judge of ' ^^ 
degree of fiivour which the public are lilcely U 
stow on it. Let us take a memorable insta 
though a hackneyed one. We will suppose 8a-^ 
iDuel Simmons, a respectable member of tbe Sta- 
tioners' Company, of London, leaning over his 
counter in some dark street, to tlie eastward of 
Temple-bar, in the year 1GG7 ; an aged, grave, u 
reverend person, led by a female decently attin 
epters and plaeeB in his hands a 
script, whiali lie requests him to purchase. Nov, 
suppose our friend Simmons to have been himself 
a man of pure taste and high feeling of poetry, it 
is extremely probable tliat lie would have offered 
money to the extent of the whole value of his stock 
for tbe copyright of tjie Paradise Lost, But what 
would have been the event 7 it was full tiro yean 
before one thousand three hundred copies were 
sold, and poor Samuel Simmons, supposing him, 
in his just confidence in his own discrimination, to 
liave overstepped the bounds of commercial caatloD, 
must hitve " marched in tbe rear of a Whereas," 
sooner or later — exactly in proportion, indeed, to 
the degree of judgment and feeling of poetry which 
had moved him — in other words, to the proporb' 
iu which tlie copy-money ofL-red by hin 
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proacbed to the real intrinsic Talae of the English 
epic. 

But Samael Simmons was a man of the world, 
and judged with reference to the extrinsic proba- 
bititiea attending' the publication of the poem in 
quesdon. If he did not know Milton by person, 
lie could not fail to discover that be hud been the 
secretary of Cromwell, and the violent defender of 
the regicides ; that bis was therefore a name higiily 
unlikely to command popular success when the tide 
of polities aet in a different direction. Nor were 
the style and Eubject of tlie poem, grave, eeriouB, 
and tlieological, more apt to recommend it to the 
light and giddy paced times, when Butler and 
Waller headed the world of fashionable writers. 
A shrewd trader, therefore, was likely to do, as lo 
fact Simmons did, namely, to offer to tlie author 
such a price, and no more, as was calculated upon 
the probability of sale which attached to a grave 
work in a light age, and written by an author hos- 
tile to the triumphant party. Under the influence 
of suclt reflections lie made with the author of 
Paradise Lost liie well-known bargain " for an 
immediate payment of five pounds, with a stipula* 
tien to receive five pounds more when thirteen 
hundred should be sold of the first edition ; and 
again five pounds after the sale of the same number 
of the second edition} and five pounds afier the 
same sale of the third ;" and when it is considered, 
that before 1680, Simmons, already twenty pounds 
out of pocket, transferred the whole rigiit of Para- 
due Lost for twenty-five pounds, it can scarcely be 
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alleged tliat lie made a. Jewish bargain with the 
great poet. The circum stances are aliamcful, but 
the shame must rest with the age — not with tliit 
bookseller. 

It is not to be dreamed that the caution of the 
present trade has excludeil from the public any 
volumes worthy to be named in the same day with 
the divine poem to which the wicket of Samuel 
Simmnns's shop so reluctantly opened. On the 
contrary, our own observations authorize us to say, 
that the circumstances uf unpopularity are very few 
which will preclade the possibility of publication 
on the part of any author, who exhibits even the 
most moderate chance of success. There are al- 
ways booksellers enough, though, perhaps, not the 
most respectable, who are willing to encounter the 
risk of placing their names in the imprint of works 
the most extravagant and the most hazardous, under 
the idea that their very extravagance and singu- 
larity may have a chance at captivating the public 
favour ; and we cannot but add, that, considering 
the qnality of many volumes which yearly find their 
way to the press, we are rather puzzled to conjec- 
ture what must be tlie nature of those which can- 
not in some corner find a patronising buuk seller. 
Nevertheless, there are niidoubtedly persons to 
whose solicitations the trade are totally obdurate; 
and we well remember, that during the year of 
projects, what seemed to us the must inauspicious 
uf all its brood was the scheme of a proposed joint- 
stock company, intended to redress the wrongs o( 
those authors who could not find their way to the 
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public by the legitimate cliatinel of Paternoster 
Row, or tlie equally patent north-west passage of 
Albemarle Street. What would hare been the 
consequences of this project, had it been carried 
into execution, may be easily guessed. The press 
employed by such a company would hare had little 
cause to complain of want of custom, and the trunk- 
makers and pastrycooks would have had cheaper 
bargains of waste paper than have been yet known 
in the vicinity of Grub Street. 

I The ancient mode of relief in such cases, where 
the booksellers were slow in reposing faith In the 
good works of their authors, was wont to be the 
intervention of subscription. But although many 
persons, highly deserving better fortune, hare been 
obliged to have recourse to a mode of publication 
inferring too much personal solicitation to be agree- 
able to a generous mind, yet it has become now so 
infrequent, that, as a means of facilitating the access 
of authors to the world, it may be almost left out 
of consideration. 

There are still, however, a certain class of works 
interesting to a certain class of readers, which can- 
not, in the usual mode of publication, find their way 
to the press. We allude to the numerous class of 
what the public at large call mere curiosities. 
Such are, ancient poems, ancient clironiules, ancient 
legends, and the proceedings in ancient law cases ; 
sntiquities in general, whether in history, law, lite- 
TBtare, drama, or polemics. Tracts connected with 
most of these curious topics lie hidden in rare ma- 
nuscripts, scarce pamphlets, large and unwieldy 
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collectionii, bcoitdsidea and stall or chenp i 
placed eUIicr so far above the eye of llie c 
observer, aa to be out of hia sight, or so nnucli 
beneath it as to be overlooked. Such murseU of 
literature, mere banbles in the estimation of the 
multitude, bear yet an intrinsic value of their own, 
and a large or rather an extravagant one ; but this 
is only in the little world of the bibliomaniacs, and 
the particular knot of booksellers who devote them- 
selves to snpply these gentlemen's hobby-horses 
with forage, or, in other words, to fill their shelves 
with the 

" Small rare Tolumea. dork willi litnlah'it goU" 

(C)i*»bk), 

which are the Dalilahs of their imagination. These 
ptirsoits have no charms for the world at large ; 
and, passing over a very few splendid exceptions, 
the volumes in which such things have been repro^ 
dnced to the public have met with no encouraging 
reception. Such reprints, in fact, do not exactly 
suit the humour of either class of purchasers ; they 
are too easy of acquisition to have much merit in 
the eye of the professed book collector ; while the 
antiquity of the orthography, and, to speak fairly, 
the slender proportion which they in most cases 
contain of wliat is truly valuable or instructive, 
render them caviare to the common purchaser. The 
many repositories of antique tracts in verse and 
prose, valuable state papers, and collections relating 
to the liistory of the country, both in arts and arras, 
which may at this hour be had at a rate hardly 
sufficient to cover the expense of the printing, indi- 
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cate plitinly what bad subjects of spectilution eren 
the beat of this class most have proved to the pub- 
lishers. Wo need only mention the highly niento- 
rious undertaking of the London booksellers for 
the repnblication of the ancient English chronicles, 
comprehending ifollinBhed, Stowe, Graftnn, Lord 
Beruers' FToisaart, Sec &c., forming a curions and 
most yaliiable selection of the materials on whiuh 
Snglish history is founded, since sold at a consider- 
able reduction of price. David Macpherson's edi- 
tion of WinioT^s Chronicles of Scotland, put forth 
in a manner which might have been a model for 
every publication of the kind, was also for several 
years sold at a greatly abated price. The Resti- 
tata and Archaica, published in a splendid form by 
those eminent antiqaaries, Sir Egerton Brydges 
and Mr Park, met with even less favour in the 
market. The large collection, called ■' Tliurlow's 
State Fapem," containing tlie most authentic mate- 
rials respecting the period of the great Civil War 
and of Cromwell's domination, was not long since, 
and perhaps still is, to be purchased at something 
little higher tliaa the price uf waste paper. 

It is true — habent el sua Jeita libelli — that such 
works have their phases, and become valuable as 
they grow scarce in the market, and get dispersed 
in libraries, from which they rarely return into 
public sale In such case, they become at length 
high priced. — because they have the merit of curio- 
sity attached to them. Before such a rise, how- 
ever, takes place, the oiiginal adventurers have 
usually lost all concern n ith the books, which have 
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been probably sold off to the trade in tlie shape of 
remaiaderg, by wliitli \s well understood tliat spe- 
cies of a bookseller's property whicb is the resi' 
dnum of his stock, and which lie parts with for 
vbat he can get. This fate, which seems usually, 
tbong;h not inevitably or constancy, attendant apon 
the reprints of ancient, rare, and curious publica- 
tions, seems to exclude them, in a great measure, 
from the adventures of booksellers, who, if they are 
to publieb at all, must necessarily do so under the 
expectation of a reasonable profit. Nor has the 
method of subscription been of late years found 
applicable to works of this nature, though the sys- 
tem of the present day is, in a certain degree, a 
modification of that plan. 

A very few words upon the pursuits of that class 
of persons usually called hibiioniauiacs or book col- 
lectors, may explain the nature and use of the pri- 
vate associations which we now allude to. This 
species of literary amusement, for which there have 
been men in all ages who have had a passion, has 
its source in the most noble and generous qualities, 
a love of literature, a reverence for the earliest in- 
dications of its influence, a desire to trace its pro- 
gress from the very first germ of its appearance 
in a nation, until it influences, ornaments, and over- 
shadows it. All that can separate man from the 
mere money- getting herd of mortals, and fix his 
attention upon science, philosophy, and letters, may 
be accounted motives which have originally deter- 
lained the peculiar department of the book-collec- 
tor. But altboDgh these are the origin of this pecu- 
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liar taste, it is liable unquestionably, like other 
JiiTOiirite tastes and liabits, to be driven to excess 
— to exhibit that tendency to oltraism, that aliqaid 
inane, wliich merits just ridicule. 

Lnuian lias left us a severe satire upon the igno- 
rant collector, who abased liis wealth by squandering 
it npon manoscripts which lie could not read, or 
at any rate, was iniapable of understanding. " Yon 
resemble," says he, "those unskilful phyaieiana who 
bestow large sums of money in making surgical 
instruments of silver, tipping them with gold, and 
depositing them in caskets made of ivory, while 
the owners all along are totally ignorant of the art 
of using the instruments which they ornament 
with BO much pains." Such extravagance of absur- 
dity is rarer perhaps in our day, than it was io that 
of Locian ; bat no doubt it still sometimes occur» 
that individuals, enrolled higli in the list of collec- 
tors are more dislinguished for knowing the mere- 
technical circumstances which warrant the signature 
of rarissimus, than for profound intimacy with the 
contents of the volume itself, or its intrinsic value, 
if it happens to have any. This species of ridicule, 
however, attaches to all not necessary pursuits, 
when too enthusiastically and exclusively followed. 
The Virtuoso in pictures, for example, sets out at 
first upon the idea of acquiring pieces exhibiting 
the beauty and compass of his favourite art; but, 
after persevering fur some time in this natural and 
reasonable object, he begins to find it necessary to 
acquire knowleilgeof a thousand petty circumstaueea 
of a mechanical nature, with respect 1« great 
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painters, in order to avoid imposition in tiie por- 
chase of what are put up to sale as tlieir works. 
Hence he is grndually seduced from the pursuit 
of what is beautiful and striking' in itself, to a hunt 
after minutis which possess in themselves at best 
but very trifling interest. In like manner, even 
those gentlemen who are disting-uished for their 
attention to agriculture, the plainest, one would 
suppose, of studies, and the least exposed to be 
influenced by mere whims and vagaries, are never- 
theless subject to the gradual invasions of caprice, 
which misdirect their pursuits, force them from 
their proper bias, and set all upon some little 
arbitrary rules which have no fonndation either in 
reason or in common sense, and in which the most 
knowing may possess little real or useful knowledge. 
When this perversion is in fnll sway, the prize of 
the agricultural society is no longer bestowed upon 
the cow which gives best to the dairy, but upon 
some animal of a far-famed descent ; some " cow 
with a crumpled horn," to which fancy and preju- 
dice have ascribed certain qualities which are 
supposed to prove that she is descended from the 
righl breed. 

The book-collectors, like other enthusiasts, have 
^eir own marks and Shibboleths, by which they 
exhibit their proficiency — proving, after Abhor- 
son's fashion, their art to be a mysten/. These 
little mechanical particulars of a titlepage or ft 
colophon are of no esteem in themselves, when 
they cease to be like "the mason's word;" but 
whilst they remain the secret rule and direction uf 
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the few adepts, it is far othervrise. Who can deny 
that it is useful and noble to cullect books for the 
sake of the knowledge wbieh they cuntain, — to 
trace with accuracy what authors are necessary to 
complete a collection in any department of litera- 
ture ; when and by whom its mysteries were firsE 
investigated ; how, and in what manner, they were 
explained and brought to light ? But, then, it is 
impossible to divide this entirely from the informa* 
tian respecting editions of works, their dates, and 
form, and the minutiffi of their outward appear- 
ance : and so it frequently happens that the neces- 
sary adjunct comes gradually to be preferred to 
the great end itself. We can easily sympathize 
with the student who prefers the editio prineeps 
of a classic, that he may compare it with those 
which have followed — still more with another who 
pays a high price to obtain a copy of some work of 
less fortune than merit, which has been birth- 
strangled at its entrance into the world, and de- 
serves to be rescued from the state of ubliriun into 
which it has fallen. We do not much wonder at 
the preference wluch Cracherode, and such ama- 
teurs, have given to peculiarities of binding, and 
BnderstaTid liow the love of a hook, as of a child, 
should extend itself, in an amateur, to the reform 
of its outward di'esa. Nay, we can make allow- 
ance, as fur as common sense will admit, for 
the preference given to clean copies, fall copies, 
large paper copies, and the other varieties of out- 
ward appearance, though sometimes resting on qua- 
lities little better than chimerical. There is a point. 
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bowever, at which our indulgence and sympathy 
must pause ; we cannot, for instance, learn to prize 
what our always-entertaining friend, Dr Dibdin, 
calls " the shaggy honours of an uncut copy," — 
a copy which, of course, must suffer materially in 
its value so soon as it is put to the real purpose of 
being read ; nor can we see what advantage an old 
edition, presenting in many instances inconveni- 
ences and errors peculiar to itself, has over a well- 
printed, accurate copy of llie modern press ; and 
we think that, when pushed to this e;xtremity, the 
taste which collectors display resembles very much 
that of 

" the Idla dr^Biner, 

Wbo leavsH the pye to gain Ihe streamer" 

After ail, however, many, and most respectable 
perGons, bare been distinguished for tbeir expert- 
ness in turning and winding tliis peculiar species 
of hobby'borse. It is connected with much which 
is valuable in literature ; and, among some Quix- 
otic extraragances, has a tendency to promote 
much that is important and useful. And, fur ex- 
ample, not the least important or the least useful 
of the consequences of the bibliomania is now be- 
fore us in these clubs of book- collectors — to which 
alone we are indebted fur the printing of so many 
manuscripts which might have remained long in 
obscurity, and tbe stUI more numerous reprints of 
ancient tracts, almost equal to manuscripts in rari- 
ty. The productiuns of these societies now form 
a particular class of books, if nut of literature, and, 
in tracing tbeir origin, wo willingly suffer ourselves 
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to be recalled towards recollections dear to our 
youti), and to tlin memory of tiie individual whose 
grare tliis peculiar species of imprimatur seemed 
first to garland. 

John, third Duke of Ruxburghe, who was bom 
in 1740, nnd died in 1804, was a nobleman nhoso 
lofty presence nnd felicitous address recalled tha 
ideas of a court in which Lord Chesterfield migbt 
bare acted as master of ceremonies. Youthful 
misfortunes, of a kind against which neither rank 
nor wealth possess a talisman, hnd cast an early 
shade of gloom over his prospects, and given to 
one so splendidly endowed with the means of 
enjoying society that degree of reserved melancholy 
which prefers retirement to tlie splendid scenes 
of gaiety. His court life was limited to the attend- 
ance required of him by his duty as groom of the 
stole, an office which he was induced to retain by 
his personal friendship with King George HI., — a 
tie of rare occurrence between prince and subject. 
Silvan amusements occupied the more active part 
of his life when in Scotland, and in book collecting, 
while residing in London, he displayed a degree of 
patience which has rarely been equalled, and never 
excelled. The assistance of Mr George Nicbol) 
bookseller to his Majesty, was as serviceable to the 
duke as to the celebrated library of George III., 
so liberally bestowed by George IV. upon the 
British Museum. It could hardly be said whether 
the Duke of Roxburghe's assiduity and eagerness 
were most remarkable, when he lav for hours 
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together, tliougii tlie Btiow was fulling; at the time, 
by some lonely spring in tlie Ciicviot hjlls, where 
he expected tlit: precarious chance of shooting a 
-wild-goose, when the dawning should brenk ; or 
when he toiled for hours, nay, for days, collating; 
and verifying his edition of the Blauk Acts, or 
CaKton's Boke of Troy. Thin latter taste, we 
have heard, was inspired by an incident to which 
his grace hud been witness while his father was 
alive. It is in such cases pleasing to trace that 
species of impression in youth which stamps the 
leading point of character on tlie mind in advanced 
age ; and we may therefore give the anecdote. It 
Beems that Lord Oxford and Lord Sunderland, 
both famous colluctoi's of the time, dined one day 
at the house of Robert, the second Duke of Rox- 
burglie, when tlieir conversation chanced to turn 
upon the ediCio prmceps of Boccaccio, printed at 
Venice, in 1471, and so rare that its very existence 
was doubted of. The duke was himself no collec- 
tor, but it happened that a copy of this very book 
had passed under his eye, and been offered to him 
for sale at a hundred guineas, then thought an 
immense price. It was, therefore, with complete 
assurance that he undertook to produce to tite 
connoisseurs a copy of the treasure in question, 
and he did so, at the time appointed, with nu small 
triumph. His son, then Marquis of Beaumont, 
who never forgot the little scene upon this occasion, 
used to ascribe to it tlie strong passion which he 
ever afterwards felt for rare books and editions, 
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and wliich rendered him one of the most asaidnoTU 
and jadicioiis collectors that ever formed a sump- 
tuous library. 

At the death of this accomplished person, liis 
noble collection, after the train of a lung litigation, 
was at length brought to nnction, attrnoling the 
greatest attention, and bringing the Iiighest prices 
of any book sale that had ever been heard of in Bri* 
tain. The number of noblemen and gentlemen, 
distingnisbed by their tiiste for this species of lite- 
rature, who iid9embled there from day to day, 
recorded the proceedings of each morning's sale, 
and lamented or boasted the event of the compe- 
tition, was unexampled; and, in short, the con- 
course of attendants terminated in the formation of 
a society of about thirty amateurs, having the learn- 
ed and amiable Earl Spencer at their head, who 
agreed to constitute a club, which should have for 
its object of union the common love of rare and 
cnrious volumes, and should be distinguished by 
the name of that nobleman, at the dispersion of 
whose library the institntion had taken rise, and 
who had been personally known to most of the 
members. We are not sure whether the publica- 
tion of rare tracts was an original object of their 
friendly reunion, or, if it was not, bow or when it 
came to be ingrafted tliereupon. Early, however, 
after the establishment of the Roxburghe Club, it 
became one of its rules that each member sbonld 
present the society, at snch time as he might find 
most convenient, with an edition of a curious ma- 
nuscript, or the reprint of some ancient tract, the 
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selection being left nt the pleasure of tlie individnnl 
himself. These bouks were to be printed in k 
bandsome manner, and uniformly, and were to he 
diatribnted among the gentlemen of tb{t cinb, wilU 
sacb overcopies, aa they are teclmicolly termed 
(the regular edition being limited to the number of 
the club), HS the member who acted as editor might 
choose to diatribute among hia own particular 
friends — regard, however, being always paid to 
preserving the rarity of the volume. In this 
respect the gentlemen of the Roxbnrghe Club dis- 
played the consideration of old sportsmen, who, 
while they neglect no opportunity of actjuiring 
game themselves, are not less anxious to preserve 
uid keep up the breed fur the benefit of others : 
neither was the effect on the public either useless 
or trivial. Such rare tracts as fell in tlie way of 
the members of this association, and were deemed 
worthy to be reprinted, would, at best, under other 
orcumstances, have remained shut up within the 
■wires of bookcases, which operate too often, accord- 
ing to Burke's pun, " as Locke npon the human 
understanding ;" but sometimes they might have 
been entirely lost sight of, as in the various changes 
of human life, they chanced to pass into ignorant 
or indifferent hands. It is, indeed, equally well 
known and singular how many books of curiosity 
appear in the catalogues even of our own day, and 
must have been disposed of at the sales of remark- 
able collectors, which are now not known to exist, 
notwithstanding the watch which is kept upon their 
fate. Whereas, if the original of one of tliese re- 
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prints sliould disAppenr, its tenor is ascertained by 
the fiJelity of the club copies ; an<l whatever may 
be Taluable in its contents is preserreil by the book 
being multiplied by tlie number of at least thirty 
to one, and the chance of ultimate and totnl loss of 
the original diminished in the same proportion. 
Under thia system the Riixburgbe Club has pro- 
. ceeded and fluurisbed for many years, and prodnced 
upwards of forty reprints of scarce and curions 
tracts, among which many are highly interesting, 
not only from their rarity bnt also tlieir intrinsie 
merit. They fetch, whenever accident brings ono 
of them into the market, n high price ! and in the 
only instance where a complete set occurred, it 
was purcliased at tlie considerable sum of one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. 

It has been soid over and over again by those 
who feel, perhaps, a species of inferiority in being, 
by circumstances, exchided from a society which 
requires an easy fortune at least, if not opulence 
in its members, that there is something aristocratic 
in all this — that it constitutes an attempt to form a 
dast divided from others, as skilful, and as ardent, 
at least, as themselves, in the pursuit of real know- 
ledge — and in short, that the Rnxburghe club has 
done more Jiarm than good to literature. 

We would wish to speak on this subject, as on 
things of more importance, without cant or affec- 
tation. Wc have already said that book- collecting, 
like most other separate and exclusive pursuits, 
especially such as are followed rather in sport than 
as a part of life's serious business, is apt to gather 
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about it a deal of Quixotic prejudice which may 
be liarmlessly eoougli subjected to ridicule : nor 
are we prepared to say that the same sum of money 
which has been expended upon the Roxburghe 
hooks might not hare been so bestowed, under ju- 
(licions management, as to produce more important 
services to English literature. But that is not the 
question ; for it is impossible to conceive any 
means by which the sums thus expended could 
Iiave been levied out of the pockets of individuals 
for any other purpose than one winch should please 
their own fancy, and should therefore possess some 
peculiar charms in their own eyes superior to what 
it exhibits to those of other, perhaps more impar- 
tial, judges. If, however, we were to weigh in 
the balance of common sense the various publica- 
tions, which for various causes men give to the 
■world, we should be disposed, on considering the 
general result, to speak far from disrespectfully of 
those of the biblionisniacs. The Roxburghe books, 
though seldom in the market, are accessible at all 
times to any gentleman engaged in the study of 
our literary or historical antiquities : and in them 
he certainly will find a mass of out-of-ihe-way 
learning, such as he could not otherwise reach ; — 
80 much for the existing generation. They have, 
we may almost say, insured the preservation of 
iheir originals to all future ages. If word be Still 
to be sent to them that their compilation is not well 
selected, the matter will enter into the category of 
the " knight's beard," and they may return for 
answer, they compiled their collection to please 
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tliemselves. We come back, therefore, to the point 
from which we set out, and to our opinion, that at 
a period when the restoration of aneient literature 
cannot be looked for among tjie booksellers, — not 
for want of tlieir good wishes, but of snch encou- 
ragement as n public alone can afford, — when we see 
how many hopeful attempts of this kind have been 
shipwrecked, although conducted with great spirit 
andoidy too much liberality, — we should think our- 
selves highly fortunate that a club of individuals 
have taken on themselves a doty which would not 
have otherwise been performed ; and have very 
little title severely to question the nature of the 
services which they have actually rendered us at 
their own expense, and necessarily, therefore, ac- 
cording to their own pleasure. 

The example of the Roxburghe Club has not 
been thrown away upon our neighbours of Scot- 
land, which contains at least two societies adjusted 
upon tlie similar form of a convivial meeting, and 
to tlte same purpose, the preservation and revival 
of ancient literature, with national and pardonable 
partiality to that of Scotland in the first instance. 

The eldest of these dubs was instituted in the 
year 1822, and consisted, at first, of a very few 
members, — gradually extended to one hundred, at 
which number we believe it has now made a final 
pause. They aiisume the name of the Bannatyne 
Club, from George Bannatyne, of whom little is 
known beyond that prodigious clerical effort which 
produced his present honours, and is, perhaps, one 
uf the most singular instances of its kind which 
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the literature of any country exhibits. His laboot 
as an amanuensis were undertaken during the tim 
of pestilence, in the year 1568 ; the dread of ii 
fection had induced him to retire into sulitudc^ 
and under such circumstances he had " the energy," 
says an account of him published by the club, ' 
form and execute the plan of saving the liti 
of the whole nation ; and, undisturbed by the u 
Tersal mourning fur the dead, and general fears a 
the Hying, to devote himself to the task of collect- 
ing and recording the triumphs of human genius 
in the poetry of his age and country ; thus, amid 
the wreck of all that was mortal, employing him- 
self in preserving the lays by which immortality is 
at once given to others, and obtained for the writer 
himself. His task, he informs us, had its difficut- 
ties ; for he complains that he had, even in bti 
time, to contend, with the disadvantage of copies 
old, maimed, and mutilated, and which long before 
our day must, but for this faithful transcriber, 
have perished entirely. The very laboar of pro- 
curing the originals of the works which he tran- 
scribed must have been attended with mudi _ 
trouble and some risk, at a time when all the 
intercourse of life was suspended, and when i 
can conceive that even so simple a circumstance ai 
the borrowing or lending a book of bal 
accompanied with some doubt and apprehensiol 
and that probably the suiipecled volnme v 
jected to fumigation, and the other precaatioi 
practised in quarantine." The volume containM 
these labours is no less than eight hundred [ 
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in length, and very neatly and closely written, 
containing nearly ail the ancient poetry of Scotland 
now known to exist,' The pious care of the mem- 
bers of the Dannatyne Club has been able to 
discover little mure concerning " bim of the nn- 
vreuried pen," save that he was of gentle descent, 
lived, apparently without sustaining any inconve- 
nience, thscogh the troublesome times of Mary 
nnd the Regents, and died in quiet, after he had 
passed the age of at least three score. Some 
meagre records give an account of his transactions 
in business ; fur there was little of poetical or 
romantic about the personal adventures of this 
indefatigable amanuensis. In a word, 

" He was, CDuld he help it, s ipecial attorney." 

This Caledonian association, which boasts several 

names of distinction, bulh from rank and talent, has 

aasamed rather a broader foundation than the parent 
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society. The plan of the Roxbtirghe Club, 
have already said, is restricted to the printing; 
sing^le tracts, each executed at the 
individual member. It fallows, as almost a neces- 
sary consequence, that no volume of coniiiderable 
size has emanated from the Roxburghe Clitb ; and 
its range lias been thns far limited in point even of 
utility. TheBannatyne,weunderstandkho1dingthe 
same system as the Roxburghe with respect to the 
ordin.iry species of club reprints, levies moreover a. 
fund among its members of about L.500 a-year, 
expressly to be applied for the editing and printiog 
of works of acknowledged importance, and likely 
to be attended with expense beyond the reasonable 
bounds of an individual gentleman's contribution. 
In this way either a member of tlie clnb, or a com- 
petent person under its patronage, superintends it 
particular volume or set of volumes. Upon these 
occasions, a very moderate number of copies are 
thrown off for general sale ; and those belonging 
to the club are only distinguished from the others 
by being printed on the paper, and ornamented 
with the decorations, peculiar to the society. In 
this way, several curious and eminently valuable 
works have recently been given to the public, for 
the first time, or, at least, with a degree of accu- 
racy and authenticity which they had never before 
attained. The contemporary history of King James 
VI. may be mentioned as an instance of the formra 

kind ; and as one of the latter, the 

moirs of Sir James Melville, which were not bel 
known to exist in an authentic form, and whi< 
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not inferior in interest, infurmation, and amuse- 
ment, to the very best meinoii's of the period — hsvo 
been at last presented in their genuine shape, from 
no undoubted original in the author's autograph.' 
The last we heard of this society was the interest- 
ing tidings that the young Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry was preparing for the Bannatyne 
Club an edition, at his own expense, of the Char- 
tulary of Melrose, containing a series of ancient 
chatters from the eleventh, we believe, to the four- 
teenth century, highly interesting to the students 
of Scottish history. We need hardly say what 
pleasure it aAiirds us to see wealth and rank in the 
hands of a person inclined to devote himself so libe- 
rally to the patronage of the literature of his coun- 
try. It must be seen that in thus stretching their 
hand towards the assistance of tlie general public, 
the members of the Bannatyne Club, in some 
degree, wave their own claims of individual dis- 
tinction, ami lessen the valne of their private col- 
lectJons ; but in so doing they serve the cause of 
historical literature most essentially, and to those 
who might upbraid them witli their departure from 
die principles of monopoly otherwise so dear to 
book-collectors, we doubt not the thanes would 
reply, *' We were Scotsmen before we were blblio- 



The plan of the Bannatyne has been adopted by 
another Society of the same country, termed tho 
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Maitland Club, from' an eminent Scottisli states- 
mao and pnet of tlie gifted fumily of Letliington. 
This club holds its meetings at Glasgow, and is 
chiefly supported by the jreiitlemen of the west uf 
Scotland. It bag not subsisted quite so long as 
the Batmatyne, but bas already produced several 
Tolitmes of much interest, edited and printed in a 
most creditable style ; and the two associations 
have frequently, as in the instance of Mr Pitcaim's 
work now on our table, combined their exertioas 
when the strength of one of them has been found 
unequal to nn object peuuilarly desirable. The 
history and success of these institutions must be 
dwelt on with pride in Scotland, and contemplated 
with admiration every where. 

It will easily be believed, that the publication of 
a set of criminal records, tracing the administration 
of justice in a distracted country, and aremote and 
barbarous age, presents a thorny and unpromising 
field i and that tlie greatest external encourage- 
ment which could be proposed for a task so dreary 
and so difficult, would bo inadequate to induce a 
person of suitable talents to undertake it, were it 
not that, fortunately, literary labour, like labour 
of other kinds, is, in some degree, its own reward. 
The hours may feel heavy, while they pass over 
the transcriber ; but difficulties surmounted, and 
hardships endured, are recollections on which it is 
natural to dwell with pleasure ; and the reflection 
that his enduring and patient toil has thrown a 
light upon the history of lils country, which conld 
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not have shone but for his self-denying exertions, 
lannot be worthless to Mr Pitcairn. 

Of tins collection, six parts, ur faaciculii are 
before us. They form as accurate a transcript as 
could be given of the early criminal records of 
Scotland. These curious documents are not, unfor- 
tunately, preserved with much accuracy, partly 
owing to the careless manner in which they were 
made up at the time — partly to the disturbed slate 
of the country, vexed with foreign invasion, do- 
luestic discord, and war, public and private — and 
partly owing to portions of the national record 
having been subjected from time to time to the 
risk of suppression, in whole or in part, by one or 
other of the factions which chanced to be upper- 
most. The earlier part of the record is, therefore, 
very imperfect and meagre ; and it is not until 
James VI> had attained his majority, that even a 
keen antiquary finds fully opened to him that singa- 
lar view of jurisprudence, literature, and manners, 
which the announcement of such a work might 
have led him to anticipate. Mr Pitcairn, there- 
fore, unwilling to begin his extracts at a point 
where they might have been peculiarly unsatisfac- 
tory, commences with certain important trials and 
law proceedings, which took place in the latter 
years of James's Scottish reign, from the year 
1568 downwards. This course has the effect of 
rendering the first specimens of the work more 
interesting than they would otherwise have been ; 
yet we cannot help being of opinion that there is a 
great disadvantage in any departure from regular 
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chronology, in the case of snch a publication. 
Wc gtiDuld have been disposed to oclio the expoa- 
tdtitiMi of the giant Molineaii, " Je vous prie, 
JBSlier, mon ami, commences par le commencement." 
However, receivingf it as it is given to us, it cannot 
be denied that the present collection exhibits a 
most &3£traordinary picture of manners — one snch 
U we hardly conceived cnold have existed even in 
the idea of the wildest romancers of the North ; 
(md which is rendered doubly curious by the re- 
mnrkable opposition in which the practical disorder 
of the country stands to the theoretical accuracy 
of its <;ontemporary law. 

A few short rules will enable any reader to 
master ihe common difficulties of the northern 
dialect ; and most words of technical import, or of 
unnsnal occurrence, are regularly explained at the 
'bottom of the page. Tn truth, the Scottish dialect 
«hiefly differs from the English, as being a shade 
nearer to the Anglo-Stixon ; and he who studies 
It) with whatever other views, becomes necessarily 
'%etter acquainted in his progress witL the history 
snd structure of his own tongue. 

Mr Pitcaim'a work is highly valuable in a phi- 
lological point of view ; but this is a secondary 
'inerit. It furnishes the historian with tlie means 
of settling, in many instances, dispnted facts and 
dates, and ascertaining the fortune and fate of par- 
ticalar persons not elsewhere to be traced with any 
accuracy. The history of Scotland exhibits many 
incidents which make a deep and almost romantic 
impression on the mind, and regarding which we 
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find new and liighly Important information in these 
at last exhnmated records. The whole history of 
Queen Mary, for example, too mucli and too 
darkly connected with the operations of the cri- 
minal courts of justice, may be traced there with 
a degree of certainty, far superior to what had 
previously been attained. Yet, how dark will it 
still remain ! And how strange must it be con- 
sidered, that the records of the actual process con- 
cerning Darnley'g death, in the course of which 
Dalgliesh, Bothwell's servant, the alleged bearer 
of the famous casket of letters, appears as answer- 
ing freely enough to all manner of interrogatories, 
bear no trace uf a single question put to the man 
respecting tlie history, the appearance, or even the 
existence of such a casket. Another celebrated 
and contested piece of Scottish history, already 
illnstrated by Mr Pitcairn's labours, is that dark 
and bloody chapter of the Gowrie conspiracy. 
The editor has given us the depositions of all the 
iritnesses examined, and the result of all the judi- 
cial informations which were entered into for the 
purpose of illustrating this obscure conspiracy. 
Tragical stories, of a more domestic character, 
are, however, the very staple of these pag'es. In 
them many or most of our high-born and long- 
descended Scottish neighboiu's may find the mis- 
fortunes of their families recorded in ample detail- 
Few of note but will discover some ancestor that 
had either suffered or inflicted injuries in the course 
of deadly feud, or had some awkward affair with 
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JDStice on account of the gentlemanly crimes of 
slang^hter or liigh treason. 

Not tlie least curious of these causes cilebres is 
that of the Mures of Auchendrane — a case, indeed, 
vhich the editor pronounces tlie most remarkable 
in the whole range of the criminal annals of Scot- 
land, or perhaps of any other country. 
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Accordingly, the whole of this infernal business 
may be traced with the utmost minuteness in these 
authentic documents, in wliich it will be seen how 
Aachindrane long persecuted and finally despatched 
an nnfortunate boy, merely because he possessed a 
casual piece of knowledge tending- to develope an 
assassination which the cruel laird hnd committed. 
He at length slew him by the help of his own son 
and another assistant, too steady a clnnsmitn to 
question bis cliief's pleasure. The death of bis 
unscrupulous accomplii;e in the boy's murder was 
next planned, and after tliat, it was hoped and 
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schemed tbat the third nssaaain, to wTiom the slaugh- 
ter of this accomplice was to be intrusted, might 
be himself killed bf some friend of the deceased, 
npoD the old quarrel of deadly feud. The remark- 
able species of pride displayed by this singalar old 
ruffian, when he resolved nut to be exiled for so 
mean a crime as killing the poor boy — a pride 
which induced him to commit a bloudy assault upon 
one of his feudal enemies, merely that a more gen- 
tlemanlike charge against himself might be esta- 
blished as an excuse for his n on ~ appearance, — all 
this opens points of character which could, perhaps, 
be paralleled from no other age or country. 

Many instances singularly and frightfully indica- 
tive of the ferocity of the Highland clans, neither 
fiincifully coloured with fictitious ci ream stances, nor 
adorned with those evening lights with which the 
compassion of a ciTiliEed age gilds the legends of a 
Secaying and romantic race, but depicted in their 
broad character of blood and inhumanity, are given 
in this veracious record, where nothing can be 
either extenuated or set down in malice. The feud 
between the Macdonalds and the Macleans forms 
one terrible example ; and if we wished to draw 
from the life the picture of a feudal tyrant, we 
Vould not go farther than a selection from the 
indictment of Patrick Stewart, Earl of Orkney, 
for treason and oppression. This person, a near 
relation of his sovereign, exercised a royal power 

' ■ I the distant isles of Orkney and Shetland, 

e his mandates had the force of laws, against 

which the voice of the oppressed islanders was far 
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too weak to make itself heard. This haughty savBgR 
exacted from liis subjects eDgagementa in which 
they became bound to support his ijnarrel Bgainet 
every inaD, without exception of the King liimaelf. 
The subscribera of tliese treasonable obligations 
moreover bouod themselves to be judged by tha 
s^d earl, without reserving or acknowledging any 
appeal to King, council, or session ; " a thing," says 
thfl indictment, " unnatural, unjust, tyrannical) 
impossible, ond Ireasonuble." Ho was also accused 
of interrupting the passages and ferries of Orkney 
and Shetland, so that none should be allowed to 
use them without his own special lioeose, and thoss 
who transgressed tills petty tyrant's mandate wer^ 
subject to ruinous fines and imprisonment. Nor 
wts the property of the King's tenants in these 
islands more secure than their personal Iiberty> 
The earl altered, at his own pleasure, aud always 
to his own advantage, the acknowledged standards 
of coins, weights, and measures, current through 
the archipelago. In erecting his castle of Scallo- 
way, and other expensive edifices, the King's 
tenants were forced to work In quarries, transport 
stone and lime, dig, delve, climb, and build, and 
submit to all possible sorts of servile and painful 
labour, without either meat, drink, hire, or recom- 
pense of any kind : " finally," says the indictmenti 
*' the said earl has treasonably discharged the said 
inhabitanta of Orkney or Shetland to buy or sell 
meal, malt, meat, drink, fish, flesh, butter, cattle, 
sheep, or other commodities, without bis license, 
under severe penalties, which were levied by imprj- 
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Bonmpnt or forffiitnre at tlie pleasure of tlie earl," 
This noted oppressor was finally brought to trial 
and executed at the Cross of Etliuburgh. It is 
said that the King's mood was considerably heated 
against him by some ill-chosen and worse-written 
Latin inscriptions with which his father and himself 
had been unlucky enough to decorate some of their 
insular pnlaces. In one of these, Earl Robert, the 
father, had given his own designation, thus — " Or- 
cadiee uomes Rex Jacob! quinli filius." In this case 
he was not perhaps guilty of any thing worse than 
bad Latin. But James VI., who had a keen nose 
for puzzling out treason, and with whom an assault 
and battery upon Pristian ranked in nearly the 
same degree of crime, had little doubt that the use 
. of the nominative Rex, instead of the genitive 
Re^ia, had a " treasonable savour." 

Earl Patrick himself seems to have been but a 
dull monster in the article of apprehension. A 
clergyman, from whom he demanded an inscrip- 
tion for bis already mentioned tower of Scalloway, 
BDpplied him with the following quotation fi-om 
Scripture — " The house which is built on a rock 
aball stand, but that founded on the sand shall 
perish." The earl adopted the inscription, and had 
it labelled on the portal of the tower, where it i* 
atill to be seen. " My f^ither," said Earl Patrick. 
" built his house at Sumburgh on the sand, and it 
lias given way already ; this of mine on the rock 
shall abide and endure." He did nut or would 
not understand that the oppression, rapacity, and 
cruelty, by means of which the house arose were 
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what ttie clergyman really pointed to in hig recom- 
mendation of a motto. Accordingly, the huge 
tower remains wild and desolate — its chambers 
filled with sand, and its rifted walla and dismantled 
battlements giving unrestrained access to the roar- 
ing' sea- blast. 

But it is not only as illustralive of historical 
tradition that we wonld recommend the present 
collection. It contains also, if they will have the 
courage to seek sucii ore amidst a mass which has 
something of an alarming appearance, much that 
will greatly interest both tbe jurist and the moralist. 
It may, indeed, bo compared to that second tower, 
which Spenser's Alma showed to her guests — 

nliose Kils 
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^^m OflaiiF>,of judgemeati. ond of decceUla, 

^^ AU .TUi, all icience, aU philoMi].h7, 

And all thai is the norld Has aj thought nitdljr," 

Tlie Scottish judicial system contained, like the 
criminal procedare of all nations derived from the 
noble Ootiiic stem, the principles of freedom, the 
darling attribute of those gallant tribes, to whom 
the use of arms was as familiar as that of their 
limbs, and who felt that life could not he enjoyed 
without the full possession of personal liberty. In 
particular, the Scots were acquainted, as far back 
as we can trace the matter, with the institution of 
juries, though it was only by frequent alterations, 
and a great many accommodations to the change 
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of manners, that it finally settled into that appear- 
ancti wlilch it now presents. Of the more ancient 
jurors, we may iloubt whether they were any other 
than an improvement upon the system of compur- 
gators, adopted among the Scandinavians. These 
were, in fact, rather witnesses to the character of 
the accused — a matter whicli must in those days 
have been of decisive consequence — than persons 
iHTested, like our modern jurors, witti a judicial 
capacity pro re Katd. Upon this old and rude 
plan the evidence against the accused having' been 
submitted to the court, he produced in support of 
bis answer a certain number of persons, his frieada 
and neighbours, who made oath that, having hewd 
all that was stated against the accused, they were 
nevertheless of opinion, from their knowledge of 
his temper and habits, that be was innocent. This 
opinion concerning the origin of Scottish juries 
has been fortified by the learned Dr Hibbert, who 
cites the oath of the Radman of Zetland — an oath 
nearly the same with that now administered to 
Scotch jurors, " the truth to tell and no truth to 
conceal," and which certainly bears nearer reference, 
prima facie, to the office of a compurgator, than to 
that of a Juror, whose business it is to report his 
faithful opinion on the import of the evidence of 
Others. The supposition has been, that the one 
institution merged into the other i but this certainly 
was nut the fact, at least in the way assumed, for 
there is historical proof that, in at least one noted 
case in which the accused person desired to excni^ | 
bimself by compurgation^ he was required to N 
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ji!ct himself to tlie trial In/ jury. It occurred 
follows 1— 

In tiie year 1342, David da Hastings, Earl of 
Atholi, was, among other Scottish nobles, engaged 
in a tournnment, where lie chanced Ut overthrow 
William BJaset, a lavourite of the King, whose 
interest was great, and his family powerfal &nd 
numeroDB. A fatal animosity rose ; in consequence 
of which (as was at least generally supposed) the 
Earl of Atholl was assassinated at Haddington, 
and the house in which he lodged was burned. 
Suspicion fell on Bisset, and the nobility of Scot- 
land rose in arms and demanded his life. Bis«et 
Stood on his defence. He declared he was fifty 
miles distant from Haddington on the nigiit when 
the crime was perpetrated. He offered to vindi- 
oate his innocence by single combat against every 
accuser ; and, what is more to our present purpose, 
to prove, by the oaths of any namber of veteran 
soldiers whose testimony should be required, that 
he was incapable of such an act of treachery as had 
been charged agninst liim. The Queen herself, a 
beautifnl young princess of the heroic family of 
Coaci, offered, as a compurgator, to make her 
solemn oath that Bisset had never meditated so 
enormous a crime. But the nobles around the 
King rejected the defences offered by Bisset, de- 
manding, at the same time, if he was willing to 
commit himself to the oalhx of his fellow sutjeets 
and the opinion of the neighbmirhood. This he 
refused, "considering," says Fordon, " the mali- 
cious prepossessions of rustics, and the gennal 
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prejudice of the province." He was obliged, then 
fore, to fly from Scotliind, and the 
ruin with that of hiii numerous family and allies. 
In this celebrated instance we certainly read the 
early establishment of the Scottish jury, properly 
so called ; but then, and for many ages afterwards, 
it existed on a precarious footing, and was far from 
affording to the subject any very efficient means of 
protection. In very ancient times, indeed, and even 
down to the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
jurors took the law as welt as facts of the case 
under their consideration, and decided whether 
the incidents narrated in the indictment corres- 
ponded with or fell short of the crime charged. 
They brought in a verdict, not, indeed, o( guilty 
or not guilty, but what amounted to ttie same thing, 
of cleani:!ed or assoilzied, or proven and convict ; 
such was, apparently, the original process. But 
by a train of gradual encroachments, the judges 
wrested from the jury the most important part of 
their privilege, and while they allowed still the 
uncontrolled decision of the facts of the case, they 
contrived Ut assume to themselves the cognizance 
uf the law, and thus made tliemselves masters, in . 
great degree, of the fate of the prisoner. The foi 
then introduced was of the following ten 
The indictment charged the prisoner, 
is called, " more Scotico," the panel, with having 
been actor or art and part {artifex et particeps) in 
a particular set of facts, charged as amounting to 
murder, or some other specific crime. The counsel 
debated, if there was room for debate, what crime 
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such facts ought to infer, in case they were proven. 
The court prunonnced on these circumstances an 
interlocutor of relevancy, as it was called, settlings 
exactly to what offence the facts libelled would 
amount, provided they should be regularly proved. 
The jury had then nothing to do save to ascertain 
-whether the facts alleged were proven or not 
proven : in the latter case the prisoner was dl^* 
missed ; in the former the doom of the court took 
place, as ascertained by the interlocutor of rele- 
Tnncy, whatever might be the real opinion of the 
jurors respecting the nature of the prisoner's guilt, 
which, of course, might very often be considered 
by them in a milder view than had been adopted 
by the judges. 

A lingular case occurred in last century, which 
occasioned a remarkable revolution in this matter; 
its whole circumstances belong to a former day, 
though its particulars are still fresh in remem- 
brance. It may be shortly recapitulated here, 
tfaongh in Scotland, as a cause cilebre, both con- 
udering its circumstances and its jurisprudential 
result, it is well known. 

A numerous party of Angugshire country gen- 
tlemen met at a funeral in the town of Forfar, 
about the year 1728. James Carnegie of Finhaven 
was a principal person present : he was obnoxious 
to some of the company, who were violent Jacob- 
ites, on account of his political principles, or rather 
of some change which he was supposed to havB 
made in them. An individual named Lyon of 
BrigtoD was also present, respected as a man of 
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good family, bnl of a. character so savage and 
rongh, especially wben warmed with liqiiur, that 
the gentry ia the neighbourhood were atcuatomed 
to refuse him admission into tlieir society, unless 
he came without a sword, wb'idi was at that time 
accounted the distinctive mark of a man of condi- 
tion. It was the wild custom of that day, that 
much wine was consumed at funerals ; and Car- 
negie, who acted as host, being nearest relatire 
to the deceased, had his own share, and pressed 
it, as was the custom, on the other persons 
present. Lyon was inSamed with liquor, of 
which all parlies had too much. He annoyed 
Carnegie with many cutting and brntal sarcasms, 
doably severe as applied at such a time, and in 
such a company. Tbe gentleman in the chair 
endured all with remarkable temperance until per- 
sonal aggression was added to verbal insult. When 
the company came into the street, the aggressor 
thrust Carnegie down into tlie kennel, from which he 
arose mad with the natural passion to which heliad 
been long wrought up. He drew his sword, ex- 
claiming — " This is too much to be borne," and 
staggered towards Lyon with mortal intentions, 
not to be wondered at, considering the continued 
and gross provocation be had received, and the 
condition in which be himself was. Lyon, who 
lud no sword of his own, for the renson already 
mentioned, rushed towards the Earl of Strathmore, 
Ilia friend and chief, and endeavoured to seise his 
lordsliip's weapon to repel the attack of Carnegie. 
The nobleman was a person generally and justly 
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esteBined, anil, desirous to preserve the peace on 
either hsnd, he puslietl his relation aside, and threw 
himself between him and the gentleman go grossly 
offended. Unhappily, in thus interposing himself 
in the quarrel, he receiyed a mortal thrust, designed 
by Carnegie for the perBon who had given him 
Buch mortal insults, and died immediately after- 
wards. Such was the memorable case before the 
conrt. The facts were stated accurately in the 
indictment, and the jndge pronounced them rele- 
vant to infer the crime of murder. The feelings 
of the jury, however, revolted against being bound 
by the declaration of the law laid down by the 
bench — they felt that the death of the £arl of 
Strathmore was an incident altogether unintended 
and deeply lamented by the nnfortnnate homicide 
■ — they considered his real purpose of aggression 
against Lyon as excused, if not fully justified, 
by the grossness of Lyon's provocation ; and, 
accordingly, tbey brouglit in a general verdict, 
finding that Carnegie was not ffuiltj/ of the crime 
of murder, while ibey avoided giving any opinion 
whether the facts of the indictment were eitlicr 
proved or otherwise. In this leading case was firist 
ascertained the right of the Scottish jury to acquit 
an accused person, althongh it should be proved 
upon his trial that he was guilty of acts wjiich the 
judges bad found by their interlocutor of relevancy 
to amount to tlie crime libelled. Similar general 
verdicts have been brought in where the judgment 
of relevancy was esteemed too severe, nor is this 
valuable privilege now questioned. 
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But this was far from being' llie only change 
necessary to invest the jury with that wholesome 
power which we now consider ns its necessary pos- 
session. Far down in tlie seventeenth century the 
crown still exercised a superior and magisterial 
right of interfering with the verdict of a jury, and 
ID fact of controlling and overawing the inquest 
itself — a practice which, however iniquitous in many 
of its results, may be traced to the very root of the 
judicial system not only in Scotland but in most 
other European states. The sovereign was, in all 
these systems, the source of judicial authority, and 
in early times, like the Kings of Israel, distributed 
justice, sitting perBonally in the gate, to those who 
demanded it at his hand. This is the obvious rea- 
son why all writs run in the name of the king. The 
intervention of Justiciars, as they are named in 
Scotland — professional judges, that is to say — was 
a great and obvious improvement ; for though a 
young king might lead his army bravely, and hold 
his court royally, lie could hardly be expected to 
be born with the habits of mind necessary to exer- 
cise Ihe judicial functions. Still, however, he re- 
mained the principal judge; and the circumstances 
which controlled his administration in that capacity 
were so nrnnerous, that it was natural be should 
seize on all sorts of opportunities and pretexts to 
sweep such obstacles from his way; and one of the 
methods thus resorted to was indeed a strange one. 

By a primeval, and exquisitely absurd fiction of 
law, the indictment or libel was supposed to be the 
very words of the King himself, addressed to tlte^ 
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court, the accused person, and tlie jurors. From 
tbU the ingenuity of crown-lawyers derived a hide- 
ous result, — namely, that when the accused was put 
upon his trial, he might support his cause othw- 
wise as he best could, but he must on no account 
take up any line of defence inconsistent with the 
truth of the facts charged in the libel, which, as the 
King's own account of the matter, coidd not be 
called in question. A defence, therefore, «f alibi, 
the most direct and intelligible which could be 
stated, as being contradictory of the royal libel, 
was of no avail ; and thus the accused person was 
exactly in the state of one who should be placed in 
the lists to £ght for his life with his right hand tjed 
behind hia back. Something of the same absurd 
doctrine maybe observed iu England during the 
trials which flowed out of the Popish plot, when the 
judges often checked and repelled any pleading for 
the accused which went to impeacli the testiniony 
of the Sing's loilTiesses, — namely, Oatea, I>ugdale, 
and Bedloe, now universally given up as a set of 
perjured monsters. Common sense by degrees sof' 
tened down this absurd doctrine in Scotland, and 
jurists at length plucked up heart to pronounce the 
Accused at liberty capitulare direete conlrarium ^us 
guod libellatiiT. And full time it was that such an 
Absurdity should be exploded, since, while it exiat- 
«d, it must have been easy for an expert lawyer ti> 
draw up his libel in such a manner that no defeuce 
should be available against it. 

In considering the extraordinary methods, how- 
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ever, by which the crown maintained influence in 
the criminal courts of Scotland, we most not forget 
what continual obstruction it was exposed to in its 
attempts to administer any thing like justice to so 
unrnly a people — especially whenever any power- 
ful individual or party was concerned. A delin- 
qaent who felt himself bold enough to face the tri- 
bunal of justice took marvellous care not to trust to 
his innocence alone, even if he was furnished with 
that moral defence. Wherever he was himself 
powerful, or where his cause was for any reason 
well befriended, ho presented himself at the bar 
with as many armed friends and retainers as would, 
according to the phrase of the day, " do for )ijm." 
The most innouent and meritorious — the most 
guilty and criminal — had recourse to the same 
means of controlling the course of the law. When 
the government of Mary of Guise determined on 
proceeding criminally against the reformed preach- 
ers, the enthusiast leal hearers of the congregation 
agreed, as discharging the ordinary part of friends 
and favourers of an accused party, to present them- 
selves in court in arms, in defence of their pastors, 
and assembled a little army, which soon overawed 
and suspended the plans of the Queen. In like 
manner, when Bothwell subjected himself to a mock 
trial for tile murder of Henry Darnley, he took care 
to be so well guarded, both by his own retainers 
and dependents, and by bands of mercenary sol- 
diers, that it was impossible the slightest chance of 
conviction should occur. In this, as in many other 
cases, the observation of Lucan held joat : — 




In the same tone says Richard Maitland of 
Xietliingtuii, contrHstiDg the excellence of the 
Scottish laws with the violence by which their 
execution was too often opposed, — 

' ' To make acts we have .orae skeil ; 
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Besides the risk that tlie c 
tice, when directed against p 
should be obstructed by the intervention of jack 
and spear, it must be remembered that there was 
8 great part of Scotland in wliich the King liad 
little authority, and his writs no ef&cient currency, 
unless supported by actual military force. To the 
whole of Scotland north of the Highland line this 
fully applied down to a late period ; nor were tha 
four frontier counties, though containing much 
excellent and fruitful soil, in a condition mure 
amenable to tlie law, until after the union of the 
crowns. When the prince, feeling himself more 
than usually strong, provoked, perhaps to extre- 
mity, by tlie disorders of these wild people, formed 
a resolution to suppress them at all risks, he was 
wont to place himself at the head of an army, and 
march into the offending districts, executing, with 
ihe utmost rigour, whomsoever he came upon in 
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bis way. In these frantic pxertioni of power, 
under the disguise of justice, much blood was 
shed ; the teed was sown, of course, for much 
deadly feud, in a cotinlry where it could not fail 
to germinate ; end as there could be small leisnre 
fiir drawing distinction* between the g^oUty and 
hinocent, the King rather resembled Attila, die 
Scourge of Heaven, or a vindictiTe fendal diani- 
pion dealing blows with his battle-axe at a venture, 
than a sovereign wielding tlie sword of justice with 
composnre and serenity. 

It is not necemary, however, to enter into this 
part of the subject, and it may be more profitable 
to entjuire by what expedients the Kings of Scot- 
land endeavonred, in cases that fell within ihe 
common course of jndicatmre, to orercome the dis- 
advantages by which it was so miserably inter- 
rupted. One of these was a resource wiiieh we 
are afraid is very common in similar cases, being, 
in fact, near of kin t« the principle which bounded 
the chirurgical practice of P. P, clerk of this 
parish, ** who to bleed adventured not, except the 
poor." The King of Scotland, in like mitnner, 
when his purposes of justice were defeated by 
these prond thanes, who made the bar of criminal 
jurisprudence resemble the defended garden of 
£den, 'jm 
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injured authority by iettiog the full weight of bis 

indignation descend upon some unfortunate wretch 
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of the lower orders, who had been guilty of any 
cognizable crime, but especially if he had been. 
instigated by the insubordination of his betters to 
do Bomething inferring disrespect to his sacred 
majesty, — it seems, in short, on such occasions, to 
bave been a matter of great indifference where the 
staff was cut with which such a dog was to be 
beaten, provided only it was a cur of low degres 
who underwent castigation. 

The following extraordinary and despotic in- 
stance is probably unique in the annals of judicial 
proceedings. We will first mention the rircum- 
stances as they are recorded in the journal of an 
honest citizen of Edinburgh, often quoted by Scot- 
tish antiquaries. 
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These were the days, Mr Bigmarole! W« 
scarcely know whether to wonder most at sach an 
exertion of power, or at the quiet and matter- 
of-fact manner in which the punishment and its 
cause are recorded. It is supposed that Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, then King's Advocate, well known bf 
the name of Tom of the Cowgate, must have pro- 
cured tliis extraordinary conviction upon some diclff: 
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drawn from the civil law, where the imagines of 
the emperors are recommended to relig;ious vene- 
ration, and those wlio profaned or insulted tliem 
were held guilty of impiety. It was even doubted 
at the time whether the nnfortnaate Cornuel had 
done more than meditate the foul treason which he 
died for; it was alleged he had only bored a hole 
in the King's picture with the treasonable purpose 
of disposing it upon the gibbet, but was prevented 
from doing so by the murmurs of the people. It 
is obvious that the whole passed per incuriam on 
the part of the catchpole, and without the slightest 
degree of " malice prepense;" the unlucky man 
could have had no further purpose than to hang the 
picture where it might be best seen when exposed 
to auction with the debtor's other effects. But the 
jury, — by the by, Mr Pitcairn thinks it an aggra- 
vation of Cornuel's wrongs that no fewer than 
eight of them were tailors, — probably held opinion 
Tvith the worthy journalist above cited, that any 
reason might serve for hanging an unmerciful, 
greedy bnmbailiff, who bore the character of being 
severe in his odious office of attaching honest mat's 
goods. It wouldseerathatthereignof James VI., 
good-humoured as that prince certainly was, afford- 
ed various other instances of similar despotism, in 
ivhich his sacred majesty played the" tyrant of the 
minnows." We ourselves had lately occasion, in 
our review of his " Royal Progresses," to notice 
the brevi manu execution of a fellow who was 
taken for cutting purses during his majesty's halt 
in Newark in 1603, and forthwith strung up by no 
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further warrant than the King's onier ; and tlie in- 
g-enioas editor points oat one or two otiier cases 
equally summary. Jolin Dickson, for example, a 
stubborn Englishman, being commanded by an 
officer of tbo ordnance to veer iiis boat and give 
place to the king's artillery, he answered, he would 
not veer his boat either for king or kalsar, and 
thereto added, that James was but a bastard king, 
and not worthy to be obeyed, for which crimes he 
was condemned to death. October lOth, 1600, 
Francis Tennant was indicted for a libel, as we 
should now term it, detracting from tlie king, and 
terming him (in allusion tu Rizzio) the son of Sig- 
iior Uavie. He was sentenced to be taken to the 
Market Cross, liis tongue cut out by the roots, his 
brows crowned with a paper on which his crime 
should be inscribed, and then hanged till death ; a 
subsequent revision of the sentence dispensed with 
the cutting out the tongue, or any further torture, 
such being the tender mercies of the sapient mo- 
narch ; but the punishment of death was inflicted. 
It was not, however, always safe or easy for the 
sovereign to proceed by so straight a mad ; but 
then he had oblique methods of working both upoa 
the fears of the criminal and the apprehensions of 
the jury, which frequently carried him as certainly, 
if not as directly, to the desired point. The most 
common of these was tliat species of argument by 
whicli tlie accused was prevailed upon to come in 
the king's will, that is, to submit to hia mercy, and 
leave the nature and extent of the punishment to 
the royal pleasure. It is evident that in many cases 
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tliis might serve both parties, A erimitial might 
escape with a milder pmiishment, who, if convicted 
under the taiv, ivonld have been liable to a great 
one ; and a fine to the exohet^oer might often re- 
concile the sovereign to robbing the gallows. 

A remarkuble case of this kind occnra in the pre> 
sent publication. One John Kincaid of Craigi^J 
house, a wild young gentleman, having his rMl«l 
dence and property near Edinburgh, bad cast hSl^^ 
eyea upon a comely young widow, well endowed 
■with a jointure, and, according to the rough mode 
of wooing, not uncommon at the time, projected am 
attack upon her person when she was quietly re- 
siding under the roof of John Johnston, bailie of 
the Water of Leich. Kincaid, supported by direre 
accomplices, having arms both offensive and defen- 
sive, entered the house, laid hands on the fair wi- 
dow, and carried her off to the laird's tower of 
Craighouse, situated on tlie Braidhilla. Liltlo is 
said of Isabel Hutchison's desperation or resistance, 
and, considering the small distance to which the 
pretty dame was transported, it seems extremely 
dubious whether more violence was either offered 
or intended than just that modicum of it which 
might give her an apology for following her own 
inclinations. But the unlucky laird had chosen the 
hoars of broad daylight for his guUant exploit, and, 
what was worse, King James and his attendants 
were abroad hunting in the fields through which 
Craighonse and his party conveyed their fair prise. 
At sight of the royal corle^e, no doubt, the Idi'. 
napped widow assumed a most disconsolate appeu^f 
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ance, and uttered her cries for help more earnestly 
than before, and Kin^ James, though scarce by 
habit a professed slave of the fair sex, was moved 
to interpose his authority in her belialf. The Earl 
of Mar and Sir John Rnntsay were despatched to 
beset, with a sufficient retinue, the ravish er's tower 
of Craighouse, and deliver the distressed dame, 
Isabel Hutchison, in which they found no diffi- 
culty ; — but mark the end. The unfortunate laird 
of Craighouse, not knowing to what extremities he 
might be subjected for an act of violence committed 
almost in the royal presence, was probably easily 
induced to come in the King's tnilt, and his punish- 
ment was a fine of nearly a ruinous extent, being 
twenty-five thousand merks to be paid to his high- 
ness and his treasurer ; and, what is diverting 
enough, tlie unfortunate culprit is peremptorily ap- 
pointed to deliver to the King or to his treasurer, 
oyer and above tlie fine, his broivn horse, which 
perhaps had pleased liis grace wlien he had a 
glimpse of it at their rencounter on Braidhills. 

The King's will was not always so favourable : 
sometimes actual execotion of the criminal was 
ordered ; and we remember one outrageous case of 
this kind seemingly allied to those of Tennant and 
Comnel before mentioned. Tliis unlucky person 
was a Scottishman by birth, and, what appears of 
itself an anomaly, was brought to trial in his own 
country for a crime committed in England. He 
was charged with having put upon the door of St 
Mary's Collie (New College) in the university of 
Oxford, a scandalously false and treasonable libel, 
containing reflections upon hia own countrymen, 
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asserting that all Scottishmen should bi; put from 
court except the King nnd hi» family, and upbraid- 
ing tbe English for euffering themselves to be 
domineered over by such ofiscouriiigs of the peo- 
ple. The unfortunate libeller placed liimeelf in the 
King's will, acknowledging that he had committed 
the act in a fit of madness, and expressing extreme 
GontritioD ; he was nevertheless condemned to have 
his hands struck off, and to be beheaded.' 

Another mode remained, of a nature yet more vio- 
lent, by which the King of Scotland might wrest to 
his own purpose the opinion of the jury. These per- 
sons were always liable, if they brought a verdict 
contrary to the opinion of tbe crown counsel, to be 
themselves called to account for perjury or wilful 
error ; iind whenever the King's Advocate bad any 
suspicion that an accused person was likely to 
escape by the verdict of the jury, he was sure to 
remind them what the consequences might be to 
themselves. 

There was yet another method in which the 
sovereign power of Scotland currently interfered 
with the procedure of justice, not to enforce its 
authority indeed, but to obstruct it by snatching 
offenders from its vengeance ; and its operations 
are more frequently to be traced through Mr 
Pitcairn's collection than those of any, or per- 
haps of all the doctrines we have touched upon. 
There was no crime so gross thitt the party accu- 
sed of it did not very often plead the King's 
remission at the bar, and compel the judges to 

^ lutTDductiDa to Maduuin*! Cuei, p. 
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diBHiiss him without farther trial. The general 
]ooseneHS of this practit^e had moat deplorable 
effects ; and in James's reig^n it became more than 
ever prevalent, owing; to the natural facility of his 
temper, his indulgence to courtiers and favourites, 
and liis want of power to resist tlie most unreason- 
able requests, when urged by those who had access 
to, or interest with him. In the case of the noto- 
rious Archibald Douglas, the King appears to have 
been induced to shelter under the shadow of his 
protection a person whom no one ever doubted to 
have been particularly active in the murder of 
Henry Darnley, his father. After this, it would 
be superfluous to add other instances of those 
unseemly and indecent remissions ; yet the follow- 
ing case so completely illustrates the impuissance 
of the laws, and the sacrifices which a sovereign of 
Scotland was compelled to make to tlie troubles of 
the time, that we are tempted to quote it. 

Captain James Stewart (sometime Karl of 
Arran) was one of King James's earliest minions, 
and neither he nor any other prince ever set- 
tled bis iiSections on a worse. Having ven- 
tured to stir from the solitude in which he had 
spent some years of retirement, after being banish- 
ed from court, this Stewart ventured, in 1595, to 
appear in pnlilic and to pass near the castle of 
Douglas of Torthorwald. That haughty baron was 
made acquainted with a freedom which he esteemed 
to be dune in bravado, as the disgraced favourite 
was at mortal feud with all the name of Douglas, 
for having been the principal agent in pressing for- 
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wvd the trul and execBdon of dM Ri^tnl Hwtaik 
T«rtlM>nra]d.tlMre<Bre, jubmmJ itUi nwM^saa- 
iaatj, ihnw Umt^ loMtHr on harseiMNJt, >* amb 

IB be knew of hii joDraev, ponDed Steirart vp ■ 
wild posf caUxl tbc Gate-sladi, ran > lance tkrou^ 
im bodjr anil left him dead on Uie iiighway. The 
Maad* of tlu decOHcd endearonred to bring tbe 
Inmit ill II to jnti(«. Bat Daaglas, not caring to 
■■doi^ the risk of s trial, rather chose to sahmit 
to tbe decree of ootlawry, which followed on tlte 
ooeanon. Mean while, he resided at his castle near 
Dain&ies, with the certainty of making bis part 
good against any one who sbonld approacfa him 
with the purpose of ^ring him distnrbance< 
T1>ifig« remained in this state till 1598, when the 
Earl of Angns, lord warden of the wh<^ marches, 
and having fall power of King's lieutenant am 
tbe entire frontier, had occasion to command » 
general auembly of all the gentlemen within hia 
territory for some branch of public service. On 
■nch meetings, all the landholders in the district 
were bound to attend under high penalbes ; and 
the Baron of Tortborwald failed not to obey the 
tommons, tbe rather, that it was sent forth by the 
Earl of Angus, tbe head of the boaae of Douglaa. 
Nor had the earl, acting in hi* liigh office, the 
least hesitation at accepting the military services 
and aid of a person accused of the mnrder of the 
King's uicient minister and near cousin, and who 
was denounced rebel, and under sentence of out- 
lawry, fur big refusal to abide trial for this crime. 
Bat this b only one shade of an extraordinary 




picUire. To complete it we must add, tlint the 
appearance of Tortliorwald at the host officially 
asaemLled by the Earl of Angus, and> it may be 
sappuseil, tlie predominance of the Douglas interest, 
determined many gentlemen in Ayrshire, Cunning- 
hamea, Kennedies, and others, connected by blood 
or friendship with that Stewaii: for whose slaughter 
Torthorwald was under outlawry, to absent them- 
selres from the bust assembled by the King's lieu- 
tenant, rather choosing to incur the penalties which 
might attach to their absence, than risk the quar- 
rels and bloodshed likely to spring from their meet- 
ing with Torthorwald, where both parties were ia 



The remission granted by the King on this occa- 
«on afibrds a most striking proof of bis helpless 
state as a sovereign. It may at the eune time 
serve as a specimen of the strnctnre and orthogra- 
phy of the record. 
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our uid PiociamaEiDua, Tor fenait of tbe diHobe- 
MODu within out uid Wntdanrie, in th« mDoalli a 
Jm.VB.lxxxiTuj yeua: And that for obedisnca tb 
commaDd nf our said PrDcluoaCioune, tHa; addreuit t1 

nid ( and Jamra Douglas of Torlbarrall, b«n; our labell, and 
lying att out borne, for tho sbuoblsr of oni vniqls enmlng, JameJ 
Btiwut of Nenuune, and tbait aeit kynnuman, being tbu in 

the uidii WiUiami Coniagbame of CaprinWuoc, Ceargi Camp- 
b«U of Cesuok, nor tlie aaid Daoiell CRniogbame, caiM nuijil 
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rl roid (th« iiid Jams* Doirglu bong 
.ID they haifing than menit l' 
vntu HI, W*. rill nclutting uf giiut incoauEnicdt, ilum faith- 
MU proalltil '■ verba priHcipit, ind gave liceocs to IhunF, 
ihilr frliinili* niul Hruandi*. to pu hapis fra our uid mid, uui 
Ihat tb*T aouM Uidirertsi, ntt n* tjuno addm tliBma aolSa to no; 
raid ollh our Hid LltuUnnunt (ihe aoid Jamea Daiiglu \mag in 
('umjl«ii]r ttilh him), bi>l Ibat tbaj aould rvmaas att hame, and 
iiimir na ilialth ddi danicir tbaiitbron. And ala, thit tha midis 
Wllllaira. Gnrgi Mid Uuiisll, bfing Ijkefljii ohirgcit ague, lo 
htif malt Kith our aaid LieuMdoent ut nor aaid burch of Drum- 
iFelaa, vjion the iilj day of Septsinbai lailbj'paiit (wilhqubam tha 
• iild Jamiia Dowglaa naa tban in cumpaDy), ■••■ tbat tbay myoht 
nut mddrira thima aeliba tllairto : Tblirfor, and according to our 
•lid priiuiaii, wa hDiffretlio Rtmittit, and be tbir pceieotia &>- 
inillii tb. aaidia Williama Cwningbime, George Campbell sod 
Uuiiell Cnninghame, tbur kyn, fieindie nod uruandii of all 
iiiranca. orym* ind pania cominittit be chamB, for abyding fn 
(hi uldia riidl* or onj of tbame ; Diicbatging beiifoie our Trei- 
■auiar, Adiiooat, Jui^oe, Juatice-depulii and vtberie ofliGisri* 
ciuhaMoevei, of ill calling, ittelcbiag. areiiling. pDiniling, mUv- 

freindii or aeruudia, or ony of tbame, for sbyiUng fra Ibe uidil 
taidia or any of tbame and of tiiair offiuea in that pairt for eiiir ; 
DDcbtoilhitanding any lettree, proclamatiouDea and chargaa direct 
ihurBusat : Quhairuient and baill painii contenit ibairin, Ws 
huf diiponiit, and diapenua ba tbir preaentia. Subacryuit witk 
our band, Atl Halyruidboua, the ivj day of Febiuar, 1600. 
(Sic lubauiibitur.) "JAMES R. 

'■ L.NOI, MoJiTROISr. CASSHLH. VtH.LTME, Vint, 

Blantihe, StcnTABiL's."— Part 111., pp. 107, IBS, 

In tliis curious letter, the King expresses 
displensure against liis lieutenant, for admitting 
nn outlawed murderer, to form part of )iis royal 
liost, and by doing so preventing the attendance of 
the relations of the slain mun. Neither does he 
rebuke the Earl of Angus, his representative, who, 
vested with full power for all such purposes, did 
not arrest Torthorwald when in his presence. He 
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helplessly and quietly admits, that tlie objection 
tlie Ayrshire petitioners to being- exposed to meet 
with 8 person with whom they were at deadly 
feud, was a good apology for absenting themaelvt 
from the King's service, and pardons their non-a[ 
pearance accordingly ; in short, ackno tried g-es an 
Bubmila to, without daring to censure, the sway of 
passions and practices at open war with the wel- 
fare of society, the power of law, and the dignity 

The end of this affair was, that a nephew of 1 
slain Captain Stewart avenged the deadly feud by 
running Torthorwnid through the body some time 
after, as he was walking in the streets of Edin- 
burgh. But, in truth, no reader of these volumes, 
wbateyer his previous acquainlance with Scottish 
history may have been, will contemplate, witliout 
a feeling of ahsolute wonder, the view of society 
which they unveil — or find it easy to comprehend 
bow a system, subject to such severe concussions 
in every part, contrived, nevertheleaa, to hold 
ilself together. The whole nation would seem to 
Iiave spent their time, as one malefactor expressed 
it, " in drinking deep, and taking deadly revenge 
for slight offences." 

It is stai'tling to find how late the brutal and 
savage scheme of manners remained in full force. 
In June, 1608, for example, we find a youtli of 
quality, nearly related to the royal family, namely 
Jolin Stewart, son to the Lord of Doune and 
brother to the Lord of St Colme, tried for the 
murder of an individual in a very inferior station, 
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called John Gibb, in Over Lessody, uader Ilie 
futlotving circumstaTices. A quarrel hitving taken 
place between tlie pour man Gibb and tbe young 
gentleman's nttendnnt or groom, an exa^erate4 
account of the matter was carried to Stewart, whtt 
wag at that time engaged over liis bottle. H* 
instantly started up, and ewore to bereave Gibb of 
big life. Tlie company interposed, and would not 
permit him to leave them, until he had given bia 
" faithful word " that he had changed his blood- 
thirsty resolution. Yet so soon as he waa free 
from the compntiy, he rode instantly to Gibb's 
bonse, and called to the poor man in bed to rise 
and open the door ; Gibb, knowing his voice, aroM 
in his shirt without the slightest apprehension of 
evil, and on undoing the door, received n stab from 
Stewart's dirk, of which he died in forty-eiffht 
hours. It was also cliarged, that the assassin next 
morning showed the bloody dirk in triumph, say- 
ing, that if Gibb were the devil's man ho had got 
enough to quench hii thirst. This case was with- 
drawn from the court of justiciary, and further 
proceedings therein stopped, no doubt by the royal 
order, so that it becomes another illustration of the 
general system of remissions. Let it he remem- 
bered, that to inflame a race of such extreme irri- 
tability, the custom of deadly feud lent its ready 
assistance — a custom which enjoined that every 
injury or insult received from an individual of a 
particular clan or name, might be honourably, if 
not legally, retaliated upon any other person bear- 
ing the same name ; and wc have a state of 
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ners presented to us, more resembling tlie perpetaal 
!:torm and fury of the infernal regions tlian the 
i-irilized order of a Christian nation. 

The northern legislature itself seems to havo 
Ueen fully sensible of the atrocity of the national 
temper, and accordingly their laws concerning ho- 
micide were far more rigorous than those of the 
sister kingdom, which their jurists gravely defend- 
ed, by alleging the necessity of restraining the 
perfervidum ingenium Scotorum. The traces of 
this still remain. The Scottish law has been so 
framed to discountenance all approaches to personal 
encounter, that even marked aggressions will not 
vindicate the person who receives them. Nor, even 
at this hour, do the judges receive openly or avow- 
edly the distinction, so broadly marked in the 
^English law, between the homicide whose guilt 
Arises out of some sadden strife and unpremeditated 
quarrel, and the deliberate and aforethought mur- 
derer. Yet not only did this affectation of judg- 
ing with extreme severity the first provocation to 
i-iolence fail of producing the desired effect in the 
elder time, but at this hour many of their own 
authors are forced to recognise the remnants of the 
iierce and vindictive propensities of their fathers 
»mon^ a nation otherwise proverbially moderate in 
their passions and moral in their deportment. If 
we consider the criminal calendars of Snglnnd and 
Scotland in a comparative view, we must of course 
first make allowance for the population and the 
wealth of the principal nation. While our northern 
provinces are, for the most part, thinly peopled and 
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by a simple race, removed from the greneral t( 
tations of higher nirilisation — a great part 
JEngland Js, on the contrary, densely inhabited 
A manufacturing population, sometimes wallowing 
in opulence, wliich they waste in sensual enjoy- 
ment, sometimes reduced to tbe most sordid dis- 
tress — either condition, unhappily, the fmitrol 
mother of vices, which cannot so readily occur in 
a country still mainly pastoral and agricultnral. 
To this must be added, the great effect produced 
upon the Scottish nation by their excellent system 
of parochial schools and general education. Snch 
instruction, almost universally diffused, has had 
potent influence in ameliorating men's minds and 
taming their stormy passions. It has taught them 
reflection and moderation as its necessary conse- 
quence; it reminds them, that as sure as the day 
is followed by the night, so sure must the actions 
of tlie day be accounted for, and the indulgence of 
passion of whatever kind repaid by distress, re- 
morse, or punishment. Where the population of 
a country is generally instructed, the influence of 
education of course extends far beyond the visible 
limits of its machinery; and in no country has that 
species of instrnction, without which all others are 
more likely to do evii than good, been more syste- 
matically and successfully attended to than in mo- 
dem Scotland. Still all this being granted,— aU 
■deduction being made on tiie one hand for the 
infinite concatenation of crime, connected with 
the mercantile and manufacturing system, — ai 
on the other for such superiority of general 
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cation as the tinder ranks of the Scotch can justly 
pretend to, — it is at least the comnioii opinion tlmt 
Scotland is, even at this day, remarkably fertile in 
producing' the darker kinds of crime, arising oat of 
deep passion, matured revenge, long-harboured 
spite, family feuds, disputes among neighbonra, and 
<»sual quarrels, which the good-natured English- 
man forgiyes and forgets, before the sun lias gone 
down upon his wrath. Without pretending; to 
ascertain whetlier the traces of such national vio- 
lence or atrocity, as were fitigmatlzed by old Scot- 
tish writers, remain at the present day, we may 
boldly say, that there is abundance of proof in 
these volumes of the feruciuus and sullen temper of 
the race in former times. An injury, howevec 
trivia], once sustained — an insult, once given, 
though slight and unintentional — the aggrieved 
person, like Tain o' Sbanier's dame, sat, perhaps 
toe years — ■ 

»" Gathering his brows, like gnthnring atorm. 
Many events are recorded in Mr Pitcairn's col- 
lection, which are intereBting to the dramatist or 
the novelist, as they indicate those evolutions of 
the human lieart which such men long to copy from 
the frightful original. Many afford scenes which 
the painter might study ; and some of them have 
ah^ady exercised the legendary muse of their 
country. Here we are to look for the real and 
unadorned liistory of Hugh the Graham, of Gil- 
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tieroy, both famous in song : of the freebootei^d 
JIatpherson — 

" Wlio plajed s ipring, snd danced it round 
Bemulb the gallong-tree >" 

and other turbulent chiefs, whose memory si 
in the northern minstrelsy. Here are ab 
of adventures, from which a Lillo might hav 
his plots for tragedies of domestic life, like Ardetl 
of Feversham, or The Fatal CuriositJ/, In open*^ 
ing the book at random, we liglit upon an example 
of the kind, concerning the murder of the Laird of 
Warriston by his own wife. It is the subject of a 
Scottish ballad, well known to collectors in that 
department ; and the history of the conversion of J 
the murderess, and of her carriage at her execntioi^ f 
compiled apparently by one of the clergymen of "^ 
Edinbnrgh, has been lately printed by Mr Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, whose merits as an author, anti- 
quary, and draughtsman, stand in no need of out 
testimony. 

The story of the young lady is short and melao 
choly. She was a daughter of Livingston i 
Dnnipace, a courtier, and a favourite of JamMl 
VI. ; an ill-assorted marriage united her at an 
early age with the Laird of Warriston, a gen- 
tleman whom she did not love, and who appa- 
rently nsed her with brutal harshness. The Lady 
Warriston accused her husband of having struck 
her several blows, besides biting her in the arm ; 
and conspired with her nurse, Janet Murdo, to 
murder him. The coniidar 
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liitlf-savage nttacliment which in those days ani- 
mated the connexion between the foster-child and 
the nurse, entered into all the injuries of which her 
dall (t. e, foster dniighter) complained, encouraged 
her in lier fatal purpose, and promised to proc 
the aasistance of a person fitted to act the part of 
actual murderer, or else to do the deed with lier 
oivn hands. In Scotland, such as we Imve described 
it, such a character as the two wicked women 
desired for their associate was soon found i 
groom, called Robert Weir, who appears, for a 
very small hire, to have undertaken the task of 
murdering the gentleman. He was ushered pri- 
vately into Warriston's sleeping apartment, where 
lie Btrnck him severely upon the flink-vein, and 
completed his crime by strangling him. The lady 
in the mean time fled from the nuptial apartment 
into the hall, where she remained during the per- 
petration of the murder. The assassin took flight 
when the deed was done, but he was afterwards 
seized and executed. The lady was tried, and 
condemned to deatli, on the ICtli of June, 1600. 
The nurse was at the same time condemned to be 
burnt alive, and suffered her sentence accordingly : 
but Lady Warriston, in respect of her gentle 
descent, was appointed to die by the Maiden, a 
sort of rude guillotine, imported, it is said, from 
Hnlifajc, by the Earl of Morton, while regent, 
who was himself the first tiiat suffered by it. The 
printed account of this beautiful murderess contains 
a pathetic narrative of the exertions of the worthy , 
clergyman (its author) to bring her to repentance. 
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At first, his g^liostly comfort was very il 
nnd she returned with taunts and di 
exhortations to penitence. But this Iiumour only 
lasted while she had hopes of obtaining pardon 
through the interest of her family. Wlien these 
vanished, it was no longer difficult to bring her, ia 
all human appearance, to a JDHt sense of her com 
tion ; her thoughts were easily directed towi 
lieaven, so soon as she saw there was no comf<n%' 
upon earth. It is not for us to judge of the 
efficacy of repentance upon a death-bed, or at the 
foot of the gibbet. Lady Warrigton's, like that of 
other criminals, had in it a strain of wild enthn- 
fiiasm, such as, perhapS) nn assistant may be very 
naturally tempted to sympathize with. It must, 
indeed, seem astonishing, with what tenacity a 
WTetch condemned to part with life clings to the 
Bympatliy of his fellow-moitals, and how readily lie 
adopts the ideas suggested by those who administer 
the most grateful flattery, if it can be called so, by 
continuing to express an interest in his desolate 
condition. Hypocrisy is daily resorted to in cases 
where it seems utterly useless ; nay, it is common 
to see those, who are under sentence of death iiiE. 
acknowledged crimes, load their souls with dsltbe*' 
rate falseliood — only for the purpose of lessening 
their criminality in a rery small degree, in the eye* 
of the world they are about to close their eyes upon 
for ever. Spiritual emotions may be, in like man- 
ner, feigned or fostered, for attracting the appro- 
bation and sympathy of a spiritual guide. 
such cases, therefore, as Mr Sharpejnslly 
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a confessor onglit to be severely cautions how he 
misleads his penitent with too sure a hope, or pre- 
sents him to the multitude, as one laying down life 
rather like a martyr than a criminid ; and in none 
such can it he safe or decent to follow the example 
of th» Lady Warriston's reverend assistant, who 
did not hesitate to term his penitent a saint, though 
the hlood of her huaband had Jiardly heen washed 
from her hands. 

The pride of Lady Warriston's parents suggested 
a petition that she might be executed betwixt five 
and six in the morning ; bnt both the ciergjinan and 
magistrates seem to have consented unwillingly to 
this arrangement. The clergyman was particularly 
offended that the display of her penitence should 
not be as public as that of her guilt had been ; and 
we may forgive the good man if there was any 



slight regret for : 

avowed dissatisfaction. 

Time will not permit i 
these records, in which wt 
gre and unimportant del 
inexpressibly interesting. 
the actual words spoke 



ly of his own 
iistant, mixed with this 

s to linger longer upon 
find, among many mea- 

lils, fragments that are 
In the i/isissima verba, 
ig the conspiring and 



icting of these horrid things, the reader 
before him the native language of the strongeKt 
passions of the mortal breast — the threat of the 
murderer — the scorn with which he taunts the vic- 
tim of his revenge — the petition for pity — the fran- 
tic expression of deadly fear — all the terrible, 
unapproachable, inimitable eloquence of agony. 
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To explain what we mean, we may quote the well 

known instance of tlie death of CiEsa 

the three words, Et lu Brute, itffeut the 

and stamp a more impressive image uf the whol 

transaction, than all its historic detail! 

In pursuing this work, we conceive the editor* 
might do well to abridge his own labonr by omit- 
ting the plendingsupon the relevancy of the indict- 
ments, unless when these are singularly interest- 
ing or ingeniouB. They cannot now be in any 
respect instructive, even to the legal practitioner. 
We would also recommend, as essential to the 
value of the collection, such an accurate 
tensive index, both of 

may affurd an easy and secure means of referenod 
amongst subjects which naturally lie dispersed and 
disconnected. 

We are not altogether willing, even yet, to 
leave the subject, without addressing a word to. 
those who hare it in their power with 
to assist an antiquarian publication of this nature* 
Mr Pitcairn would not, probably, thank 
we to make this expostulation in the tone of the 
recruiting serjeant, who assures the public, that 
only a very few young gentlemen of the most ir- 
reproacliable habits are wanted to complete the 
gallant regiment fur which he beats up. We may, 
however, observe, that the two associations of the 
Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs have done all which 
can be expected from societies so constituted, 
encouraging the present laborious aTid expenaivQ, 
work; and it will be but fair in those who ci^' 
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londly upon them to give the world the benefit of 
their private presses, to show, on an occasion like 
the present, that they really set a value upon such 
things — since, whether the exclusive system prac- 
tised by these institutions is or is not the most 
advantageous that might be devised, it certainly 
has arisen from the carelessness and coldness with 
which almost all insulated attempts of this nature 
have recently been suffered to fall to the ground. 
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LETTER I.' 

FebmOTy 21, 1S26. 
Mv DEAR Mr JOUHNAI.IST, 

I am by pedigree a discontented person, go that 
you may throw this letter into the fire, if you have 
any apprehensions of incurring the displeasure of 
your superiors. I am, in fact, the lineal descend- 
ant of Sir &Iungo Malagrowther, who makes a 
iignre in the Fortunes of Nigel, and have retained 
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a rensonable praporlion of \m ill luck, find, in ron- 
seqiience, of liis ill temper. If, therefore, 1 shoiild 
chance to appear too warm and poignant in my 
observations, you most impute it to the hasty and 
peerish liumour which I derive from my ancestor. 
But, at the i<ame time, it often happens that this 
disposition leads me to speah nseful, tliough unplea- 
sant truths, when more prudent men hold their 
tongncs and eat their pudding. A lizard is an 
ugly and disgusting thing enough ; but, metbinks, 
if a lizard were to run over my face and awaken 
me, which is said to he their custom when they 
observe a snake approach asleeping person, [should 
neither scorn his intimation, nor feel justifiable in 
crushing him to death, merely because he is a filthy 
little abridgement of a crocodile. Therefore, " for 
my love, I pray you, wrong me not." 

I am o]<], sir, poor, and peevish, and, therefore, 
r may be wrong ; but when I look back on the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and more especially on 
the last ten, I think I see my native country of 
Scotland, if it is yet to be called by a title so dis- 
criminative, falling, so far as its national, or rather, 
perhaps, I ought now to say its provincial, interests 
are concerned, daily into more absolute contempt. 
Our ancestors were a people of some consideration 
in the councils of the empire. So late as my own 
younger days, an English minister would have 
paused, even in a favourite measure, if a reclama- 
tion of national rights had been made by a Member 
fur Scotland, supported, as it uniformly then was, 
by the voice of her representatives and her people. 
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Such ameliorations in our peculiar system as were 
thought necessary, in order that North BritiLin 
might keep pace with her sister in tiie advance uf 
improvement, were suggested by our own country- 
men, persona well acquainted with our peculiar sys- 
tem of laws (as different from those of England as 
from those of France), and who knew exactly Iiow 
to adapt the desiredalteration to the principle of our 
leg'islative enactments, so that the whole machine 
might, as mechanics say, work well and easily. 
For a long time this wholesome check upon inno- 
vation, which requires the assimilation of a proposed 
improvement with the general constitution of the 
country to which it has been recommended, and 
which ensures that important point, by stipulating; 
that the measure shall originate with those to wliom 
the spirit of the constitution is familiar, has been, 
so far as Scotland is concerned, considerably dis- 
used. Those who have stepped forward to repair 
the gradual failure of our constitutional system of 
]aw, have been persons that, howsoever qualified 
in other respects, have had little farther knowledge 
of its construction, than could be acquired by a 
hasty and partial survey, taken just before they 
commenced their labours. Scotland and her laws 
have been too often subjected to the alterations of 
any person who chose to found liinsself a reputa- 
tion, by bringing in a bill to cure some defect which 
had never been felt in practice, but winch was 
represented as a frightful bugbear to English 
statesmen, who, wisely and judiciously tenacious of 
the legal practice and principles received at home, 
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are proportionally startled at the idea of any tiling' 
iibroad wliicli cannot be brought to assimilate with 

The English seem to have made a compromise 
with the nctive tendency to innovation, whiuh is 
one great characteristic of the day. Wise and 
sagacious themselves, they are nervously jealoos 
of innovations in their own lan-a — Nolumus leges 
Angtiie mutari, is written on the skirts of their 
judicial robes, as the must sacred texts of Scrip* 
ture were inscribed on the phylacteries of the 
Rabbles. The belief that the Common Law of 
England constitutes the perfection of human rea- 
son, is a maxim bound upon their foreheads. Law 
Monks they have been called in other respects, 
and like Monks they are devoted to their own 
Rule, and admit no question of its infallibility. 
There can be no doubt that their love of a system, 
which, if not perfect, has so much in it that is 
excellent, originates in the roost praiseworthy 
feelings. Call it if you will the prejudice of Rdu~ 
cation. It Is stlU a prejudice honourable in itself, 
and useful to the public. I only find fault with it, 
because, like the Friars in the Duenna monopoli- 
zing the bottle, these English Monks will ,not 
t[>lerate in their lay-brethren of tlie North the 
slightest pretence to a similar feeling. 

In England, therefore, no innovation can be 
proposed affecting the administration of justice, 
without being subjected to the strict enquiry of the 
Guardians of the Law, and afl^rwards resisted 
pertinaciously until time and the most mature and 




reiternted discussion shall have proved iti^ utility, 
nay, its necessity. The old aayinjf i 
all its points — Touch but a cobweb in West- 
minster-Hall, and the old spider will come out in 
defence of it- This caution muy sometimes post- 
pone the adoption of useful Hmendments, but it 
operates to prevent all liitsty and eicperiniental 
innoyations ; and it is surely better that existing 
evils should be endured for some time lunger, tlian 
that violent remedies should be hastily adopted, 
the unforeseen and unprovided- for consequences 
of which are often so much more extensive than 
those whicih had been foreseen and reckoned upon. 
An ordinary mason can calculate upon the exact 
gap which will be made by the removal of a corner- 
stone in an old building ; but what architect, not 
intimately acquainted with the whole edifice, can 
presume even to guess how much of the structure 
is, OF is not, to follow ? 

The English policy in this respect is a wise one, 
and we have only to wish they would not insist 
upon keeping,' it all to themselves. But those who 
are most devoted to their own religion, have least 
sympathy for the feelings of dissenters ; and a 
spirit of proselytism has of late shown itself in 
England for extending the benefits of their sys- 
tem, in all its strength and weakness, to a country, 
which has been hitherto flourishing and contented 
under its own. They adopted the conclusion, that 
bII English enactments are riglit ; but the sygt( 
of municipal law in Scotland is nut English, there- 
fore it is wrong. Under sanction of this syllo- 
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rulers liave indulged and eiicourag-ed a 



spirit of experiment and ini 

pense, wliich they resist obstinately when it is to 

be carriBd through at their own risk. 

For more than one half uf last century, this was a 
practice not to be thotiglitof. Scutlanil was during 
that period disaffected, in bad humour, armed tno, 
and smarting uuder various irritatiDg; reLuUectiotis. 
This is not the sort of patient for whom an expe- 
rimental legislator chooses to prescribe. There was 
little uhance of making Saunders take the patent 
pill by persuasion — main force was a dangerou'i 
argument, and some thought claymores had edges. 

This period passed away, a happier one arrived, 
and Scotland, no longer the object of terror, or at 
least great uneBsinesa, lo the British Government, 
was left from the year 1750 under the guardianship 
of her own Institutions, to win her silent way to 
national wealth and consequence. Contempt pro- 
bably procured for her the freedom from inter- 
ference, which had formerly been granted out of 
fear ; for the medical faculty are as slack in attend- 
ing the garrets of paupers as tlie caverns of rob- 
bers. But neglected as she was, and perhaps be- 
eause she was neglected, Scotland, reckoning her 
progress during the space from the close of the 
American war to the present day, has increased her 
prosperity in a ratio more than five times greater 
than that of l)er more fortunate and richer sister. 
She is now worth the attention of the learned 
faculty, and Crod knows she has had plenty of it. 
She has been bled and purged, spring and fall, and 
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talked into courses of pli^sic, for which she had 
little occasion. She has heen of late a sort of ex- 
perimental farm, npon wliieh every political Btndent 
has been permitted to try his theory — a kind of 
4H>nimon properly, where every juvenile statesman 
lias been encouraged to mcike liii inroads, as in 
Morayland, where, anciently, according to the idea 
of the old Higlilanders, all men had a right to take 
their prey — a subject in a common dissecting-room 
left tu the scalpel of the junior students, with the 
degrading inscription, — Fiat experimentura in cor- 
pore vili. 

I do not mean to dispute, sir, tliat much alteration 
was necessary 'n our laws, and that much beneht 
has followed many of the great changes which have 
taken place. 1 do not mean to deprecate a gradual 
npproach to the £nglish system, especially in com- 
mercial law. The Jury Court, for e:(ample, was a 
fair experiment, in my opinion, cautiously iutro- 
iluced as such, and placed under such regulations 
as might best assimilate its forms with those of the 
existing Supreme Court. I beg therefore to be 
-Considered as not speaking of the alterations them- 
selves, but of the apparent hostihly towards our 
municipal institutions, as repeatedly manifested in 
the course of late proceedings, tending to force and 
wrench them into a similarity with those of Eng- 

The opinions of our own lawyers, nay, of our 
Judges, than whom uiser and more honourable 
men never held that liigli character, have been, if 
report speaks true, something too much neglected 
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and controlled in the course of these innportiiiit 
changes, in n-hii:h, methinks, tliey ought to hare 
had a leading and primary voice. They hare been 
almost avowedly regarded not as persons the best 
qualified to judge of proposed innovations, hut as 
prejudiced men, determined to oppose them right 
or wrong. Tiie last public Commission was framed 
on the very principle, that if Scotch Lawyers were 
needs to be employed, a sufficient number of these 
should consist of gentlemen, who, whatever their 
talents and respectability might be in other respects, 
had been too long estranged from the study of 
Scottish law, to retain any accurate recollection uf 
nn abstruse science, or any decided partiality for its 
technical forma. This was done avowedly for the 
purpose of erading the natural partiality of the 
Scottish Judges and practitioners to their own 
system ; that partiality, wliich the English them- 
selves hold so sacred a feeling in their own Judges 
and Counsel learned in the law. I am nut, I re- 
peat, complaining of the result of the Commissions, 
but of the spirit in which the alterations were under- 
taken. Unquestionably much was done in brush- 
ing up and improving the old machinery of Scot- 
tish Law Courts, and in making it move more 
TBpidly, though scarce, I think, more correctly than 
before. Despatch lias been much attended to. But 
it may be ultimately found, that the timepiece 
vhich runs fastest does not intimate the hour most 
accurately. At all events, the changes have been 
made and established — there let them rest. And 
iiad I, Malachi Malagrowther, the sole power to- 
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morroiv of doing- so, I w-ould not restore the old 
form of judicial pruceeilings ; because I hold the 
conBtitulion of Courts of Justice too serious matters 
to be put back or forward at pleasure, like a boy's 
fint watch, merely for experiment's sake. 

What I da complain of is the general spirit of 
slight and dislike manifested to our national esta- 
blidiments, by those of the sister country who are 
so Tery xealous in defending their own ; and not 
leu do I complain of their jealousy of the opinions 
of those who cannot but be much better acquainted 
than they, both with the merits and deliciencies of 
the system, which hasty and imperfectly informed 
jadges have shown themselves so anxious to revo- 
lutionize. 

There is no explanation to be given of this but 
one — namely, the entire conviction and belief of 
our English brethren, that the true Themis is 
worshipped in Westminster Hall, and that her 
adorers cannot be too zealous in her service ; while 
she, whose image an ingenions artist has depicted 
balancing herself upon a te-totum on the southern 
window of the Parliament House of Edinburgh, 
is a mere idol, — Diana of Ephesux, — whom her 
votaries worship, either because her shrine brings 
great gain to the craftsmen, or out of an ignorant 
and dotard superstition, which induces tbem to 
prefer the old Scottish Mumpsimus to the modem 
English Sumpsimiu. Now, this is not fair con- 
struction In our friends, whose intentions in our 
behalf, we allow, nre excellent, hut who certainly 
nre scarcely entitled to beg the question at issue 
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-without enquiry or (tisciissioii, or to treat us as 
the Spaniards treated the Indians, whom tliej- mas- 
eacred fur worsbijiping the image of the sun, while 
they themselves howed down to that of the Virgin 
Mary. Even Qaeen Elizabeth was contented with 
the evasive answer of Melville, when hard pressed 
"with the trying question, whether Qaeen Mary or 
she were the fairest. We are willing, in the spirit 
of that answer, to say, that the Themis of West- 
minster Hall is the best fitted to preside over the 
administration of the larger and more fertile coun- 
try of beef and pudding ; while she of the te-totum 
(placed in that precarious position, we presume, to 
express her instability, since these new lights were 
struck out) claims a more limited but equally 
respectful homage, within her ancient jurisdiction 
— sua pavpera regno — the Land of Cakes. If this 
compromise does not appease the ardour of oar 
brethren for converting us to English forms and 
fashions, we must use the scriptural question, 
" Who hath required these things at your hands?" 
The enquiries and result of another commission 
are too much to the purpose to be suppressed. 
The object was to investigate the conduct of the 
Revenue Boards in Ireland and Scotland. In the 
former, it is well known, great mismanagement 
was discovered ; for Pat, poor fellow, had been play- 
ing the loon to a considerable extent. In Scotland, 
not a shadow of ab-use prevailed. You would have 
thought, Mr Journalist, that the Irish Boards 
would have been reformed in some shape, and the 
Scotch establishments honourably acquitted, and 
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BDJFered to continue on tiic footing; of independence 
which they had so hmg; enjoyed, and of which they 
had proved themselveB so worthy. Not ao, air. 
The Revenue Boards, in both countries, underwent 
exactly the same regulation, were deprived of their 
independent consequence, and placed under the 
superintendence of English control ; the innocent 
and the guilty being treated in every respect alike. 
Now, on tlie side of Scotland, this was like Trin- 
ciilo losing Jiis bottle in the pool — there was not 
unly dinhonour in the thing, bnt an infinite loss. 

I have heard two reasons suggested fur thia in- 
discriminating application of punishment to the 
innocent and to the culpable. 

Ill the first place, it was honestly confessed that 
Ireland would never have quietly submitted to the 
indignity offered to her, unless poor inoffensive 
Scotland had been included in the regulation. The 
Green Isle, it aeems, was of the mind of a cele- 
brated lady of quality, who, being about to have a 
decayed tooth drawn, refused to submit to the 
operation till she bad seen the dentist extract a 
sonnd and serviceable grinder irom tlie jaws of 
her waiting-woman — and her humour was to be 
gratified. Tiie lady was a termagant dame — the 
wench a tame-Bpirlted simpleton — the dentist an 
iibliging operator — and tlie teeth of both were 
drawn accordingly. 

Thia gratification of his bumoura is gained by 
Fat's being up with the pike and shilelah on any or 
no occasion. God forbid Scotland should retrograde 
towards such a state — much better that the dell, as 
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in Burns's song, (lanced aivaywith the wliole excise- 
men in the country. We do not want to hoar her 
prate of her number of millions of men, and her 
old military exploits. We had better remain in 
union with England, even at the risk of becoming 
a subordinate species of Northumberland, as far as 
national consequence is concerned, than remedy 
onrselves by even hinting the possibility of a rup- 
ture. But there is no harm in wishing Scotland 
to have just so much ill-nature, according to her 
own proverb, as may keep her good-nature from 
being abused ; so much national spirit as miiy deter- 
mine her to stand by her own rights, condnctin|; 
her assertion of them with every feeling of reapa ct__ 
and amity towards England. "J 

The other reason alleged for this equal distri^ 
bution ai punishment, as if it had been the influence 
of the common sun, or the general rain, to the 
just and the unjust, was one which is extremely 
predominant at present with our Ministers — the 
7iecessiti/ of txiformity in all sui;h cases [ and the 
consideration what an awkward thing it would be 
to have a Board of Excise or Customs remaining 
independent in the one country, solely because 
they had, without impeachment, discharged their 
duty ; while the same establishment was cashiered 
in another, for no better reason than that it had 
been misused. 

This reminds us of an incident, said to have 
befallen at the castle of Glammis, when these 
venerable towers were inhabited by a certain olj, 
Earl of Strathmore, who was as great a 
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of nnifortnity as the Chancellor of the Exclieqiier 
could hnve desired. He mid his gardener directed 
all in tlie (g^arden and plensu re-grounds upon tlio 
ancient principle of exact correspondence between 
the different parta, so tliat ench alley had its bro' 
ther; a principle whicb, renounced by gardeners, 
is now adopted by statesmen. It clianced, once 
upon a time, that a fellow was caught committing 
some petty theft, and, being taken in the manner, 
was sentenced by the Bailie MacWbeeble of the 
jurisdiction to stand for a certain time in the ba- 
ronial pillory, called the jovgs, being a collar and 
chain, one of which contrivances was attached to 
each side o'f the portal of the great avenue which 
led to the castle. The thief was turned over 
accordingly to the gardener, as ground-officer, to 
seethepunishment dulyinflicted. Wbenthe Tliane 
of Glammis returned from his morning ride, ha 
was surprised to find both sides of the gateway 
arcommudated each with a prisoner, lilie a pair of 
heraldic supporters chained and collared proper. 
He asked the gardener, whom he found watching 
the place of pnnisbment, as his duty required, whe- 
ther another delinquent had been detected P " No, 
my Lord," said the gardener, in the tone of a man 
excellently well satisfied with himself, — " but I 
thought the single fellow looked very awkward 
standing on one side of the gate-way, so I gars 
half-a-crown to one of the labourers to stand on the 
other side for tmijormit^s sake." This is exactly 
a case in point, and probably the only one which 
can be found — with this sole difference, that I do 
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not hear that tlie members of the Scollisli Revenue 
Hoard got any boon for eUtnding in tlie pillory 
with those of Ireland — for UDifonnity's sake. 

Lastly, sir, I come to thid business of extending" 
In Scotland, the prorinons of the Bill prohibiting 
the issue of notes under L.5 in six months after 
the period that the regulation sliall be adopted in 
England. 

1 am not about to enter upon the question which 
S3 mnch agitates specnlatire writers upon tlie 
wealth of nations, or attempt to discuss what pro- 
portion of the precious metals ought to be detained 
within a country ; what are the best means of keep- 
ing it there ; or to what extent the want of specie 
can be supplied by paper credit : I will not ask if 
a poor man can be made a rich one, by compelling 
him to buy a service of plate, instead of the delf 
ware which served his turn. These are questions 
I am not adequate to solve. But I beg leave to 
consider the question in a practical point of view, 
and to refer myself entirely to experience. 

I assume, without much hazard of contradiction, 
that Banks have existed in Scotland for near one 
hundred and twenty years — that they have flourish- 
i^d, and the country has flourished with them — and 
that during the last fifty years particularly, provin- 
cial Banks, or brandies of the principal established 
and chartered Banks, have gradually extended 
themselves in almOBt every Lowland district in 
Scotland ; that the notes, and especially the small 
notes, which they distribute, entirely supply the 
demand for a medium of currency ; and that the 
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system has so completely expelled gold from the 
country of Scotland, thnt you never by any chance 
espy a g^uinea there, unless in the purge of an acci- 
dental stranger, or in the coffers of these Banks 
themselves. This is granting the facta of the case 
as broadly as can he asked. 

It is not less unquestionable, that the consequence 
of this hanking system, as conducted in Scotland, 
bas been attended with the greatest advantage to 
the country. The facility which it has afforded to 
the industrious and enterprising agriculturist or 
manufacturer, as well as to the trustees of the pub- 
lic in executing national works, has converted Scot- 
land, from a poor, miserable, and barren country, 
into one where, if nature has done less, art and 
industry have done more, than in perhaps any 
country in Europe, England herself not excepted. 
Through means of the credit which this system lias 
afforded, roads have been made, bridges buUc, and 
canals dug, opening: up to reciprocal communica- 
tion the most sequestered districts of the country 
— manufactures have been established, unequalled 
in extent or success — wastes have been converted 
into productive farms — the productions of the 
earth for human use have been multiplied twenty- 
fold, while the wealth of the rich, and the comforts 
of the poor, have been extended in the same pro- 
portion. And all this in a country where the rigour 
of the tlimate, and sterility of the soil, seem united 
to set improvement at defiance. Let those who 
remember Scotland forty years since bear witness 
if i sptak truth or falsehood. 
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Tliere is no doubt that this cliange has been pro- 
duced by the facilities of procuring credit, which 
a Scottish banks held forth, both by disconntin^ 
bills, and by granting cosh -accounts. Every nnder- 
taking of consequence, irhether by the public or by 
individuuls, has been carried on by such means ; st 
least exceptions are extremely rare. 

There is as little doubt that the Batiks conld not 
Itare furnished these necessary funds of cash, with- 
out enjoying the reciprocal advantage of their own 
notes being circulated in coni<^uence, and by means 
of the aoconunodntion thus afforded^ It is not to 
be expected that every undertaking which the 
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it has happened in many instances that improve- 
ments, which turned out ruinous to those who 
undertook them, have, notwithstanding, themselves 
ultimately produced the most beneiit:ial advantages 
to the country, which derived in such instances an 
addition to its general prosperity, even from the 
undertakings which had proved destructive to the 
private fortune of the projectors. 

Not only did the Banks dispersed throughout 
Scotland afford the means of bringing the country 
to an [mexpected and almost marvellous degree of 
prosperity, but in no considerable instance, save 
one, have their own over-speculating undertakings 
i of interrupting tliat prosperity. 
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The solitary eiccupt'ion was the UDdertsking called 
the Ayr Bank, I'ashly entered into by a large budy 
of country gentlemen and others, unacquainted witli 
commercial afiiLirg, and who had moreover the mis- 
fortune not only to set out on false principles, but 
to get false rogues for their principal agents and 
managers. The fall of this Bank brought much 
calamity ou the country ; but two things are re- 
markable in its history ; First, that under its too 
prodigal, yet beneficial inilaenue, a fiue county (that 
of Ayr) was converted from a desert into a fertile 
land. 2dly, That, though at a distant interval, the 
Ayr Bank paid all its engagements, and the loss 
only fell on the original stockholders. The warn- 
ing was, however, a terrible one, and has been so 
well attended to in Suotland, that very faw attempts 
seem to have been afterwards made to establish 
Banks prematurely — that is, where the particular 
district was not in such an advanced state as to 
require the support of additional credit; for in 
every such case, it was judiciously foreseen, the 
forcing a capital on the district could only lead to 
wild speculation, instead of supporting solid and 
promising undertakings. 

The character and condition of the persons pur- 
suing the profession, ought to be noticed, however 
slightly. Tlie Bankers of Scotland have been, 
generally speaking, good men, in the mercantile 
phrase, showing, by the wealtli of which they have 
died possessed, that their credit was sound ; and 
good men also, many of them eminently so, in the 
ind better sense of the word. 
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Tlipro is no duubt that tliis cliange ]f / 
liuced by the facUitiea of procurinr//' 
the Scottish banks held forth, bot^^V 
bills, and by granting cash-BecoVyi^/ 
taking' of conHeqnence, whethv//,' 
individuals, has been carnaf^ 
least enceptii 
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ca»e» X^Vraptio" '" which they are bred. 
qUB /-■jj^ t''« period of the Ayr Bank, now near 
i( /» century, I recollect very few instances of 
r fUioir Companies issuing notes, which have be- 
a insolTcnt. One, nbout thirty years since, 
le Merchant Bank of Stirling, which never 
I high credit, having been known almost 
} time of its commencement by the ominous 
: of Black in the West. Another was 
within these ten years, the East-Lothian Banking 
I Company, whose affairs had been very ill con- 
ted by a villanous manager. In both cases, 
the notes were paid up in full. In the latter case, 
they were taken up by one of the most respectable 
houses in Edinburgh ; so that all the current 
engagements were paid without the least check to 
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l&tion of ibeir notes, < 
Uch, who liappened to have them in pas- 
^[he Union Bank of Falkirk also becmne 
ifteen years, bnt paid up its 
fithout ntucli loss to the creditors. 
s may have occurred not coming 
I ; but [ think none which 
If sensation, or could at all afTect the 
i of the country in the stability 
None of these bankruptcies excited 
1 attention, or as we have seen, caused any 
Considerable loss. 

n the present unhappy commercial distress, I 
have always heard and understood, that the Scot- 
tish Banks have done all in their power to alleviati; 
tha evils which came thickening on the country ; 
and far from acting illiberally, that they have come 
forward to support the tottering credit of the 
commercial world with a frankness which augured 
the most perfect confidence in their own resources. 
We have heard of only one provincial Bank being' 
«Ten for a moment in the predicament of suspicion ; 
and of that copartnery the funds and credit wern 
so well understood, that their correspondents in 
Edinburgh, as in the case of the East Lothian 
Bank formerly mentioned, at once guaranteed the 
payment of their notes, and saved the public even 
IVom momentary agitation, and individuals from 
the possibility of distress. I ask what mast bu 
the stability of a system of credit, of which such 
an universal earthquake could not displace or shake 
even the slightest individual portion? 
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Thus stands tlie case in S(M)tiaii(I; and it is 
dear, any restrictive enactment affecting the Bank- 
ing gystem, or their mode uf issuing notes, most 
be adopted in conaequence of evils, operating' 
elsewhere perhaps, but certainly unknown in this 
country. 

In J<^ngland, unfortunntely, things linve been 
very different, nnd the insolvency of many proviu- 
ciitl banking companies, uf the must established 
reputation fur stability, lias greatly distressed the 
country, and alarmed London itself, from the ne- 
cessary re-action of their misfortunes upon their 
correspondents in the capital. 

I do tiot think, eir, that the Advocate of Scot- 
land is called upon to go farther, in order to plead 
an exemption from any experiment which Eng- 
land may think proper to try to cure her own >na- 
lady, than to say such malady does not exist in her 
jurisdiction. It is surely enough to plead, " We 
are well, our pulse and complexion prove it — ^let 
those who are sick take physic." But the opinion 
of the English Ministers is widely different; for 
granting our premises, they deny our conclusion. 

The peculiar humour of a friend, whom I lostsoine 
years ago, is the only one I recollect, which jumps 
precisely with the reasoning of the Chancellor of the 
SIxcliequcr. My friend was an old Scottish laird, 
a bachelor and a humorist — wealthy, convivial, 
and hospitable, and of course having always plenty 
of company about him. He had a regular custom 
of swallowing, every night in the world, one of Dr 
Anderson's pilU, for which reasons may be readily 
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imagined. But it is not so essj to account for Ilia 
insisting on everyone of iiis guests taking tltesnme 
medicine ; and wlietlier it was by way of patroni- 
sing the medicine, winch is in some sense a national 
receipt, or whether the mischievous old vag 
amused himself with anticipating the scenes of 
delicate embarrassment, wjiich the dispensation 
sometimes produced in the course of the night, I 
really cannot even guess. Wliat is equally strange, 
he pressed this request with a sort of eloquence, 
which succeeded witli every guest. No man 
escaped, though there were few who did not make 
resistance. Mis powers of persuasion would have 
been invaluable to a minister of state. " What ! 
not one Leetle Anderson, to oblige your friend, 
your liost, your entertainer ! He had token one 
Limself — he would take another, if you pleased. — 
Surely what was good for his complaints must of 
course be beneficial to yours ? " It was in Tain 
yoa pleaded your being perfectly well, — your de- 
testing the medicine, — your being certain it would 
not agree with you — none of the apologies were 
received as valid. Yon might bo warm, pathetic, 
or sulky, fretful or patient, grave or serious, in 
testifying your repugnance, but you were equally 
a doomed man ; escape was impossible. Yonr host 
was in his turn eloquent, — authoritative, — facetious, 
argumentative, — precatory, — pathetic, above all, 
pertinacious. No guest was known to escape the 
Leetle Anderson. The last time I experienced the 
laird's hospitality, tiiere were present at the even- 
ing meal the following catalogue of guests:— a 
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Bond-street dandy, of the most brilliant water, 
drawn thither by the temptation of grouse -shooting 
— a writer from tlie neighbouring borongh (the 
laird's Doer, I believe), — two country lairds, men 
of reserved and stiff hahita — three sheep- farmers, 
as stiff-necked and stuhborn as their own haltered 
rams — and I, Malachi Malagrowther, not facile or 
obvions to persuasion. There was also the li^ucii- 
lapiiia of the vicinity — one who gave, but elsewhere 
WB8 never known to take medicine. All succumb- 
ed — each took, after variona degrees of resistance, 
according to his peculiar fashion, his own X-eel/e 
Anderson. The Doer took a hr.ice. On the event 
I am silent. None had reason to congratulate him- 
self on his complaisance. The laird has slept with 
his ancestors for some years, remembered some- 
times with a smile on account of his hnmoroua 
eccentricities, always with a sigh when his snr- 
rtving friends and neighbours reflect on his kind- 
liness and genuine beneficence. I have only to 
add, that I hope he has not bequeathed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, otherwise so highly 
gifted, his invincible powers of persuading folks to 
take medicine, which their constitntions do not 

Have I argued my case too high in supposing 
that the present intended legislative enactment is 
as inapplicable to Scotland, as a pair of elaborate 
knce-huckles would be to the dress of a kilted 
Highlander? I think not. 

I understand Lord Liverpool and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer distinctly to have admitted the 
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fact, tlint no distress whatever bad oi'iginnteil in 
Scotland from tlie present issuing of smiiil notes of 
the bankers established there, whether provincial 
in the strict sense, or sent abroad by branches of 
the larger establish ments settled in the metropolis- 
No proof can be desired better than the admis 
of the adversary. 

Nevertheleijs, we have been positively informed 
by the newspapers that Ministers see no rei 
why any law adopted on this subject should not be 
imperative over all his Majesty's dominions, includ- 
ing Scotlandj^r wdformit}/s sake. In my opinion, 
they might as well make a law that the Scotsman, 
for uniformity's sake, should not eat oatmeal, be- 
canee it is found to give Englishmen the heart- 
bnrn. If an ordinance prohibiting the oat-cake, 
can be accompanied with a regulation capable of 
being enforced, that in future, for uniformity's 
sake, our moors and uplands shall henceforth bear 
the purest wheat, I fur one have no objectioi 
the regulation. But till Ben-Nevis be level with 
Norfolkshire, though the natural wants of the two 
nations maybe the same, the extent of these wants, 
natural or commercial, and the mode of supplying 
them, must be widely different, let the rule of uni- 
ibrmity be as absolute as it will. The nation, 
which cannot raise wheat, must bo allowed to eat 
oat-bread ; the nation which is too poor to retain 
a circulating medium of the precious metals, most 
be permitted to supply its place with paper credit ; 
otherwise, they must go without food, and without 
currency. 




, Mr Journalist, I think I 
could give some reasons why the system of banking 
wliLcli bas been found well adapted for Scotland is 
not proper for England, and wby there is no reason 
for inflicting- upon us the intended remedy ; in 
Otiier words, wliy this political balsam of Fierabms, 
which is to relieve Don Quixote, may have a great 
chance to poison Sancho. With this view, I will 
mention briefly some strong poinls of distinction 
affecting the comparative credit of the banks in 
England and in Scotland ; and they seem sncb as 
to furnisli, to one inexperienced in political econo- 
mics (upon the transcendental doctrines of whidi 
so much stress is now laid), very satisfactory rea- 
sons fortba diiFerence which is not denied to exist 
betwixt the effects of the same general system in 
different countries. 

In Scotland, almost all Hanking Companies con- 
sist of a considerable number of persons, many of 
tbem men of landed property, whose landed estates, 
with the burdens legally affecting theni, may be 
learned from the records, fur the expense of a few 
sbilling;s ; so that alt the world knows, or may 
know, the general basis on which their credit rests, 
and the extent of real property, which, indepen- 
dent of their personal means, is responsible for 
their commercial engagements. In most banking 
establishments this fund of credit is considerable, 
in others immense; especially in those where the 
shares are numerous, and are held in small propor- 
tions, many of tliem by persons of landed estates, 
whose fortunes, however large, and however small 
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tiieU' sliare of atnck, most be all liable to the en- 
g-agementB of the Bank. In England, ns I believe, 
the nmnber of the partners engaged in a banking 
concern cannot exceed fire ; and though uf late 
years their landed property has been declared sub- 
ject to be attached by their commercial creditors, 
yet no one can learn, without incalculable trouble, 
the real value of that land, or with what mortgages 
it is burdened. Thus, cicteris paribus, the Eag« 
lis h banker cannot make his solvency manifest to 
the public, therefore cannot expect, or receive, the 
game unlimited trust, which is willingly and se- 
curely reposed in those of the same profession in. 
Scotland. 

Secondly, the circulation of the Scottish bank- 
notes is free and unlimited ; an advantage arising 
from their superior degree of credit. They pass 
without a shadow of objection through the whole 
limits of Scotland, and, altliuugh tbey cannot be 
legally tendered, are current nearly as far as York, 
in England. Those of English Banking Com- 
panies seldom extend beyond a very limited 
horizon : in two or three stages from the place 
where they are issued, mnny of tbem are objected 
to, and give perpetual trouble to any traveller who 
has happened to take them in change on the road. 
!Even the most creditable provincial notes never 
approach London in a free tide — never circulate 
like blood to the heart, and from thence to the 
extremities, but are current within a limited circle ; 
often, indeed, so very limited, tbat the notes issued 
in the morning, to use an old simile, Sy out like 
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pigeuns from the dovecot, and are sure to retam 
in tlie evening to the Bput wliicii lliey Iiave left at 
break (if day. 

Owingf to these causes, and others whidi I for- 
bear mentioning', tlie profession of provincial 
Banliers in Engl<ind is limited in its regular 
profits, and uncertain in its returns, to n degree 
unknown in Scotland ; and is, tberefoie, more apt 
to be adopted in the souih by men of sanguine 
hopes and bold adventure (both frequently diBpro- 
portioned to the extent of their capital), who sink 
in mines, or other liaKardous speculations, the fuudg 
which tlieir banking credit enables them to com- 
mand, and delnge tlie country with notes, which, 
on some unhappy morning', are found not worth a 
penny ; — as those to whom the foul fiend has given 
apparent treasures, are said in due time to discover 
they are only pieces uf slate. 

I am aware it may be urged, that the restrictions 
imposed on those English provincial Banks are 
necessary to secure the snpremacy of tlie Bank of 
England; on the same principle on which dogs 
kept near the purlieus of a royal forest, were an- 
ciently lamed by the cutting off of one of the clawa, 
to prevent their interfering with the royal sport. 
This is a very good regulation for England, for 
what I know ; but why shonld the Scottish inslitu- 
'tiong, whiuli do not, and caimot, interfere with the 
influence of the Bank of England, be put on a leret 
with those of which such jealousy is, justly or un- 
justly, entertained ? We receive no benefit from 
that immense Establishment, which, like a great 
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oftk, oversliadows England from Tweed lo Corn- 
wall — Wby should our national plantations be cut 
down or cramped for the siike of what afibrds ns 
neither shade nor shelter, and whiuh hesjdes can 
take no advantage by the injury done tfl us ? Why 
should we be subjected to a monupoly, from wbich 
we derive no national benefit ? 

I Iiave only to add, that Scotland has not felt the 
sliglttest inconvenience from the want of specie, nayi 
that it has never been in request among them. A 
tradesman will take aguiuea more unwillingly than 
a note of the same value — to the peasant the coin - 
is unknown- No one ever wishes for specie save 
when tipon a journey to England. In occasional 
runs upon particular houses, the notes of other 
Banking Companies have always beeu the value 
ftsked for — no liolder of these notes ever demand- 
ed specie. The credit of one establishment might 
be doubted for the time — that of the general system 
was never brought into question. Even Avarice, 
the most snspicious of passions, has in no instance 
I ever heard of, desired to compose her hoards by 
an accumulation of the precious metals. The con- 
fidence in the credit of our ordinary medium haa-i 
not been doubted even in the dreams of the mgat' 
irritable and jealous of human passions. 

All these considerations are so obvious, that a 
statesman so acute as Mr Robiusou must have taken 
them in at the firet glance, and must at the some 
time have deemed them of no weight, compared 
with the necessary conformity between the laws of 
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the two kingdoms. I must, therefore, speak to the 
just'iL'e of this point of uniformity. 

Sir, my respected ancestor, Sir Miinpo, when he 
had tho distinguithed honour to be whipping, or 
rather, whipped boy, to his Majesty Jnmes the 
Sixth of gracious memory, was always, in virtue 
of his office, snourged when the King deserved 
flogging ; and tiie same equitable rule seems to 
distinguish the conduct of Government towards 
Scotland, as one of the three United Kingdoms. 
If Pat is guilty of peculation. Sister Peg loses 
her Boards of Revenue — if John Bull's cashiers 
mismanage his money-matters, tiiose who have 
conducted Sister Margaret's to their own great 
honour, and her no less advantage, must be de- 
prived of the power of serving her in future ; at 
least that power must be greatly restricted and 
limited. 

" QuIJqniij dsIirBDt r^gea pleclaiitur Aplivi." 

That is to say, if our superiors of England and 
Ireland eat sour grapes, the Scottish teetli must be 
set on edge as well as their own. An uniformity 
in benefits may be well — an nniformity in penal 
measures, towards the innocent and the guilty, in 
prohibitory regulations, whether necessary or not, , 
seems harsh law, and worse justice. 

This levelling system, not equitable in itself, is 
infinitely unjust, if a story, often told by my poor 
old grandfather, was true, which I own I am in- 
clined to doubt. The old man, sir, had learned in 
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his youth, or dreamed in his dotage, that Scotland 
had bccume an integrnl part of England, — not in 
right of conquest, or rendition, or through 
right of inheritance, — but in virtue of a solemn 
Treaty of Union. Nay, so distinct an idea had ho 
of thii supposed Treaty, that lie used to recite one 
of its articles to this efitict : — " That the laws in 
use within the kingdom of Scotland, do, after the 
Union, remain in the same force as before, but al- 
terable by the Fariiament of Great Britain, witii 
this difference between the laws concerning public 
right, policy, and civil government, and those 
which concern private right, that the former may 
be made the same through the whole United 
Kingdom ; but that no alteration be made on laws 
wliich concern private right, excepting fo 
eridenl utilitt/ of the subjects within Scotland" 
Wiien the old gentleman came to the passage, 
which you will mark in italics, he always clenched 
his fist, and exclaimed, " Nemo tne impvne lacet' 
set!" which f presume, are words belonging to 
the black art, since there is no one in the Modem 
Athens conjurer enough to understand their 
ing, or at least to comprehend the spirit of tha' 
sentiment which my grandfather thought they' 
conveyed. 

I cannot help thinking, sir, that if there had been 
any truth in my grandfather's story, some Scottish 
Member would, on tlie late occasion, have inform- 
ed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that, in virtue 
of tliis treaty, it was no sufficient reason fur inno- 
vating upon the private rights of Scolstnen in a 
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most tender and delicate point, merely t 
Kiglit Honourable Gentler 

the same law sliould not be current through the 
whole of liis Majesty's dominions ; and that, on the 
contrary, it was incumbent upon liim to go a step 
further, and to show that the alteration proposed 
wo* for tlie EVIDENT DTILITY of the subjects wUA- 
I'n Scotland, — a proposition disarowed by the Right 
Honourable Gentleman's candid admission, as well 
as by that of the Prime Minister, and contrail ictat^J 
in evQty circumstance by the actual state of di^H 

Methinks, sir, our " Clioaen Five- and -Forty,*"" 
supposing they had bound themselves to Ministers 
by such ontlis of silence and obedience, as sre 
taken by Carthusian friars, must liave had free- 
will nnd speech to express their sentiments, had 
they been possessed of so irrefragable an argument 
in such a case of extremity. The sight of a father's 
life in danger is said to have restored the power of 
language to the dumb; and truly, the necessary 
defence of the rights of our native country is not, 
or at least ought not to be, a less animating motive. 
Lord Lauderdale almost alone interfered, and pro- 
cured, to his infinite honour, a delay of six months 
in the extension of this act, — a sort of reprieve 
from the southern j'owffs, — by tvhicli we may have 
FiOme chance of profiting, if, during the interval, 
we can show ourselves true Scotsmen, by some 
better proof than merely by being " wise bebiDdn 
the hand." 

Jn the first place, sir, I would have tli 
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Treaty aearcLed for, and should it be found to be' 
still existing, I tliink: it decides the questi 
how can it be possible, that it should be for the 
" evident utility " of Scotland to altpr her laws of 
private rig-ht, to the total subversion of a system 
under which she ia admitted to have flourished for 
a century, and which has never witiiin North Bri- 
tain been attended with the inconvenienMS diarged 
against it in the sister country, wliere, by the way, 
it uever existed P Even if the old parchment 
should be voted obsolete, there would be some 
satisfaction in having- it looked out and preserved 
— not in the Register- Office, or Advocates' Lib- 
rary, where it might awaken painful recollections 
— bat iu the Kluseum of the Antiquaries, where, 
-with the Solemn League and Covenant, the Letter 
of the Scottish Noliles to the Pope on the inde- 
pendence of their country, and other antiquated 
documents once held in reverence, it might silently 
contract dust, yet remain to bear witness that such 
things had been. 

I e;irneally hope, however, that an international 
league of sucii importance may still be found obli- 
gatory on both the high and the low contracting 
parties ; on that wliicli has the power, and appa- 
rently the will, to break it, as well as on the 
weaker nation, who cannot, without incurring stitl* 
worse, and more miserable consequences, oppose 
aggreesion, otherwise than by invoking the tahh 
of treaties, and the national honour of Old En|;- 

In the second place, nil ranks and bodies of men 
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in North Britain (for all are concerned, thi 
na well as the rich), should express by petitli 
their sense of the injustice which is offered to tbs- 
country, and the distress which will probably be 
the. necessary consequence. Without the power 
of issuing' their own notes, the Banks cannot gup- 
]ily the manufacturer with that credit which enables 
him to pay his workmen, and wait his return ; or 
accommodate the fitrmer with that fund whlcl> 
makes it easy for him to discharge his rent, and 
gire wages to his labourers, while in the act of 
performing expensive operations which are to 
treble or quadruple the produce of his farm. The 
trustees on the high-roads and other public works, 
so ready to stake their personal credit for carrying 
un public improvements, will no longer possess the 
power of raising funds by doing so. The whole 
existing state of credit is to be altered from top to 
bottom, and Ministers are silent on any remedy 
which such a state of things would imperiously- 
require. 

These are subjects worth struggliug for, 
rather of more importance than generally comi 
before County Meetings. The English legislature 
seems inclined to stultify our Law Authorities in 
their department; but let us at least try if they 
will listen to tlic united voice of a Nation in mat- 
ters which so intimately concern its welfare, that 
almost every man must have formed a judgment 
on the subject, from something like personal expe-. 
rlence. For my part, 1 cannot doubt the resulu 

Times are undoubtedly different from those 
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Queen Anne, when Dean Swift having, in n puli- 
tk-iil pamphlet, passed some sarcasms on the Scot- 
tisli nation, as n poor and fierce people — the Suf- 
thians of Britain — the Scottish peevs, headed by 
the Duke of Argyle, went in a hody to the miuis- 
ters, and compelled them to disown the sentiments 
which had been expressed by their partisan, and 
oiFer a reward of L.300 for the author of the libel, 
well known to be the best advocate and most inti- 
mate friend of the existing- administration. They 
demanded also, that the printer and pablislier 
should be prosecuted before the House of Peers ; 
and Harley, however unnillingly, was obliged to 
yield to their demand. 

In the celebrated case of Porteons, the English 
legislature saw themselves compelled to desist from 
vindictive measures, on account of a gross offence 
committed in the metropolis of Scotland. In that 
of the Roman Catholic bill, they yielded to the 
Toice of the Scottish people, or rather of the Scot- 
tish mob, and declared the proposed alteration of 
the law should not extend to North Britain. The 
cases were difterent, in point of merit, though the 
Scots were successful in both. In the one, a boon 
of clemency was extorted ; in the other, concession 
was an act of decided weakness. But ought the 
present administration of Great Britain to show 
less deference to our temperate and general remon- 
strance, on a matter concerning ourselves only, than 
their predecessors did to the passions, 
the ill-founded and unjust prejudices, of 
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and circumstances also. We 
tlmt is, ao very poor a country 
we liave increased in wealth 
somewhat poorer in spirit, and 
displeasure by contests upon 
uational prejudice, 
to plead for favour 



id people ; 
we linve become 
ore lonth to incur 
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But we bare some g;raunds 
ith England. We have borne 



our pecuniary impositions, during a long w 
a patience the more exemplary, as they lay lii 
(in US from our compnratir 
blood has flowed as freely as that of England or of 
Ireland — our lives and fortunes have been as unhe- 
sitatingly devoted to the defence of the empire — 
loyalty as warmly and willingly displayed 
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consented with submissioi 

to reductions and abolitin 

red fur the good of the 

must affect materially the 

respectability, of our ove 

We have in every respect conducted ourselves as 

good and faithful subjects of the general empire. 

We do not boast of these things as actual merits ; 
but they are at least duties discharged, and in an 
appeal to men of honour and of judgment, must 
entitle us to be heard with patience, and even defe- 
rence, on the management of our own affairs, if we 
speak unanimously, lay aside party feeling, and use 
tlie voice of one leaf of iJie holy Trefoil— one d\i- 
tinct and component part of the united kingdoms. 

Let no consideration deter Us from pleading our 
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own cause temperately but firmly, 
certainly receive a favournliie audience. Even 
our acquisition of a little wealth, which might abate 
our courage on other occasions, should inyigorate 
us to unanimoQa perseverance at the present crisis, 
when the very source of our national prosperity is 
directly, tliough univittingly, struck at. Our plaids 
are, 1 trust, not yet sunk into Jewish gaberdines, 
to be wantonly spit upon ; nor are we yet bound to 
" receive the insult with a patient shrug." But 
exertion is> now demanded on other accounts than 
those of mere honourable punctilio. Misers them- 
selves will struggle in defence of their property, 
though tolerant of all aggressions by which that is 
not threatened. Avarice herself, however mean- 
spirited, will rouse to defend the wealth she 
possesses, and preserve the means of gaining' more. 
Scotland is now called upon to rally in defence of 
the sources of her national improvement, and the 
means of increasing it ; upon which, as none are so 
much concerned in the subject, none can be such 
competent judges as Scotsmen themselves. 

I cannot believe so generous a people as the 
English, so wise an administration as the present, 
will disregard our humble remonstrances, merely 
because they are made in the form of peaceful en- 
treaty, and not secundum perfervidum ingeniunt 
Scotorvm, with " durk and pistol at our belt.'' It 
would be a dangerous lesson to teach the empire at 
largO) that threats can extort what is not yielded to 
reasonable and respectful rem on si ranee. 

But this is not all. The principle of 
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mity of InwB," if not manfully withstood, may have 
other blessings in store for us. Suppose, that 
when finished with blistering Scotland while she is 
in perfect heHlth, England slionld find time and 
courage to withdraw the veil from the depp cancer 
which is gnawing her own bowels, and make an 
attempt to stop the fatal progress of her poor-rates. 
Some system or other must be proposed in its 
place — a grinding one it must be, for it is not an 
evil to bo cured by palliatives. Suppose the 
Stiglish, for uniformity's sake, insist that Scotland, 
which is at pi-esent free from this foul and shame' 
fnl disorder, should nevertheless be included in the 
severe treatment which the disease demands, how 
would the landholders of Scotland like to undergo 
the scalpel and cautery, merely because England 
requires to be scarified ? 

Or again ; — Supposing England should take a 
fancy to impart to us lier sanguinary criminal code, 
which, too cruel to he carried into eftijet, gives 
every wretch that is condemned a chance of one to 
twelve that he shall not be executed, and so tarns 
the law into a lottery — would this be an agreeable 
boon to North Britain ? 

Once more ; — What if the English ministers 
should feel disposed to extend to us their equitable 
system of process] respecting civil debt, which 
divides the advantages so admirably betwixt 
debtor and creditor — That equal dispensation of 
justice, whicli provides tliat an imprisoned debtor, 
if a rogue, may remain in undisturbed possession, 
of a great landed estate, and enjoy iu a jail all the 
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lusuries of SaidanapaluB, while the wretch to 
whom he owes money is staiving- ; and that, to ba- 
Ihiico the matter, a creditor, if cruel, may dotuia a 
debtor in prison for a lifetime, and make, as the 
established phrase goes, dice of his bones — WoulA 
thia admirable reciprocity of privilege, indulged al- 
ternately to knave and tyrant, please Saunders 
better than hia own humane action of Cessio, and 
liis equitable process of Adjudication ? 

1 will not insist farther on such topics, for I daie 
say, that these apparent enormities ia principle are, 
in f^Dgland where they have operation, modified 
and corrected in practice by circumstances unknown 
to me i so that, in passing judgment on them, I , 
may myself fall into the error 1 deprecate, of judg- 
ing of foreign laws witliout beitig aware of all the 
premises. Neither do I mean that we should 
struggle with iUiberality against any improvements 
which can be borrowed from English principle. I 
would only desire that such ameliorations were 
adopted, not merely because tliey are English, but 
because they are suited to be assimilated with the 
laws of Scotland, and lead, in short, to her evident 
utility, and tliis on the principle, that in transplant- 
ing a tree, little attention need be paid to the cha- 
racter of tjie climate and soil from whicli it is 
brought, although the greatest care must be taken 
that those of the situation to which it is transplanted 
are fitted to receive it. It would be no reason for 
planting mulberry-trees in Scotland, tliat they lux- 
uriate in the south of England. There is sense ' 
the old proverb, " Ilk land has its aia lauch." 
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In the present case, it is impossible to belit 
the extension of these restrictions to Scotlatid 
be for the evident itt/liiff of liie countiy, whicb hi 
prospereJ so long: !>"<! *° uniformly under directly 
the contrary system. 

It is very probable I may be deemed illiberal 
in all this reasoning ; but if to look for informati 
to practical results, rather than to theoretical pri 
ciples, and to argue from the effect of tlie 
rience of a century, rather than the deductions 
a modern hypothesis, be illiberality, I must sit 
down content with a censnrp, which will include 
wiser men than I. The philosophical tailors of 
Laputa, who wrouglit by mathematical calculation, 
bad, no doubt, a supreme contempt for those hum- 
ble fashioners who went to work by measuring the 
person of their customer ; but Gulliver tells us, 
that the worst clothes he erer wore were con- 
structed upon abstract principles ; and truly I think 
we have seen some laws, and may see more, not 
much better adapted to existing circumstances, 
than the captain's philosophical uniform to bis 
actual person. 

It is true, that every wise statesman keeps sound 
and general political principles in his eye, as the 
pilot looks upon liis compass to discover his true 
course. But this trne course cannot always be 
followed out straight and diametrically ; it must 
he altered from time to time, nay, sometimes ap- 
parently abandoned, on account of shoals, breaken 
and headlands, not to mention contrary 
The same obstacles occur to the course 
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The point a,t which lie Dims may bo 
important, the principle on which he steers may be 
just; yet the obstacles arising from rooted preju- ■ 
dices, from intemperate passions, from ancient prao- ' 
tices, from a different character of people, from ' 
varieties in climate and soil, may cause a direct ' 
movement upon his ultimate object to be attended - 
with distress to individnals, and loss to the commu- 
nity, whiuh no good man would wish to occasion, 
and with dangers which no wise man would volun- i 
tarily choose to encounter. 

Although I think the Chancellor of the Exche- • 
quer has been rather precipitate in the decided 
opinion which he is represented to have expressed 
on this occasion, I am far from entertaining the ■ 
slightest disrespect for the right honourable gen- 
tleman. " I hear as good exclamation upon hint • 
as AD any man in Messina, and though I am but a 
poarman, I am glad to hear it." But a decided 
attachment to abstract principle, and to a spirit of - 
generalizing, is — like a rash rider on a headstrong • 
horse — very apt to run foul of local obstacles, 
which might have been avoided by a more delihe- - 
rata career, where the nature of the ground had ■ 
been previonsly considered. 

I make allowance for the temptation natural to ■ 
an ingenious and active mind. There is a natural 
pride in following out an universal and levelling 
principle. It seems to augur genius, force of con- ■ 
ception, and steadiness of purpose ; qnalities which 
every legislator is desirous of being thought to 
possess. On the other band, the study of local 




udrantHges and impediments demands Iiibour a 
enquiry, and is rewarded after all only ^ 
cold and paraimonioiis praise due to humble 
trv. It is no less tru<>, however, that nieaaurea 
vhioh go straight and direct to a ^reat geoeral 
object, without noticing intervening impediments, 
must often resemble the fierce progress of the 
thunderbolt or the cannun-ball,thosedreadful agents, 
which, in rushing right to their puint, care not what 
rnln they make hy the way. Tlie sounder and 
more moderate policy, Ekccommodating iu measures 
to exterior circumstances, rallier resembles the 
jtidicious course of a well-conducted higlivr^^ 
which, turning aside frequently from its din 

and becomes devious, that it may respect property 
and avoid obstacles; thus escaping even temporary 
evils, and serving' the public no less in its mure 
circuitous, than it would hare done in its direct 

Can yon tell me, sir, if this uniformity of civil 
institutions, which calls for such sacrifices, be at 
all descended from, or related to, a doctrine nearly 
«f the same name, called Conformity in religious 
doctrine, very fashionable about 150 years since, 
vhic!) undertook to unite the jarring creeds of the 
United Kingdom to one common standard, and 
excited a universal strife by the vain attempt, and 
a thousand fierce disputes, in which she 
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bud nest." 

Theuniversal opinion of a whole kingdain, fonnd* 
ed upon a century's experience, ought not to ba 
lightly eonsidered as founded in ignorance and 
prejudice. I am something of an agriculturist; 
and in travelling through the country, I have often 
liad occasion to wonder that the inhabitants of par- 
ticular districts had not adopted certain obvions 
improvements in cultivation. But, upon enquiry, 
I have usually found that appearances had deceived 
me, and that I had not reckoned on particukr local 
circumstancea, which either prevented the execution 
of the system I should have theoretically recom- 
mended, or rendered some other more advanta- 
geous in the particular circumstances. 

I do not therefore resist theoretical innovation in 
general ; I only humbly desire it may not outrun 
the suggestions arising tram the experience of ages. 
I would have the necessity felt and acknowledged 
before old institutions are demolished — the evide/it 
ntility of every alteration demonstrated before it 
is adopted upon mere speculation. I submit our 
ancient system to the pruning-knife of the legisla- 
ture, but would not willingly see our reformers 
employ a weapon, which, like the sword of Jack 
the Giant-Kilier, cuts before the point. 

It is always to be considered, lliat i 
altaii's, the very best imaginable result is seldom 
to be obtained, and that it is wise to content our- 
selves with the beat which can be got. Thia prin 
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ciple speaks with .1 voice of thunder against violft 
innovation, for the sake of possible improTemei 
where things are already well. We ought not to 
ilesire better bread thiin is made of wheat. Oar 
Scottish proverb warns us to let tceel bide ; and all 
the world has heard of the untranslateable Italit 
epitaph npon the man, who died of taking p 
to make him better, when lie was already in Itea 
I am, Mr Journalist, 
Yours, 
Malacui Malaobowtheb, 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Since writing these hasty thoughts, I hear, i 
reported that we are to have an exteneioi 
precarious reprieve, and tliat our six mo 
to be extended to six years. I would not haTe 
Scotland trust to this hollow truce. The measure , 
ought, like all others, to be canvassed on i 
and frankly admitted or rejected; it i 
stirred, and ought to be decided. I request 

- countrymen not to be soothed into inaclivily 
that temporizing, and, 1 will say, unmanly vacil 

' tion. Gorernment is pledged to nothing by takinl 
■ an open course ( for if tiie bill, so far as applicabl* 

- to Scotland, is at presRot absolutely laid asidi 
there can be no objection to their resuming' 
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nfiy period, wlien, from cliang'e of civcumatances, 
it may be advantag'eoua to Scotland, and when, for 
wli»t I know, it may be welcomed as a boon. 

Bat if held over our heads ae a minatory mea- 
sure, to take place within a certain period, what 
cun thit event be but to cripple and nltimatcly 
destroy the present system, on which a direct attack 
is found at present inexpedient ? Can tlie Bankers 
continue tu conduct their profession on the same 
secure footing', with an abrogation of it in prospect ? 
Must it not cease to be what it lias hitherto been 
— a business carried on both for their own pro6t, 
and for the accommodation of the country ? In- 
stead of employing their capital in the usual chan- 
nels, must they not in self-defence employ it in 
formings otiiers? Will not the substantial and 
wealthy withdraw their funds from that species of 
commerce? And may not the place of these be 
supplied by men of daring adventure, without cor- 
responding capital, who will take n chance of wealth 
OT ruin in the evolutions of the game ? 

If it is the absolute and irrevocable determina- 
tion that the bill is to be extended to us, the sooner 
the great penalty is inflicted the better; for in 
politics and commerce, as in all the other affairs of 
life, absolute and certain evil is better than uncer- , 
taiiity and protracted suspense. 
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Dear Mk Jodrxalist, 

When I last wrote to you, I own it was with 
the feelings of one wtio disL-harges a piiinful Haty, 
merely because he feels it to be one, and without 
much hope of his endeavour being aseful. Swift 
saya that kingdoms may be subject to poverty and 
lowness of heart as well as indiridaals ; and that in 
Bach moments they become reckless of their own 
interests, and contract habits of submission, which 
encourage those who wbli to take advantage of 
them to prefer the most unreasonable pretensions- 
it was when Esau came from the harrest, faint, 
and at point to die, tlint Jacob proposed to him his 
exorbitant bargain of the mess of pottage. There 
is a, deep and typical mystery under the scriptural 
transaction ; but, taken as a simple fact, the sottish 
facility of the circumvented heir rather aggravates 
the unfeeling selfishness of the artful brother, to 
whom he was made a dupe. The " whoreson 
Apoplexy " of Scotland may be rather a case of 
repletion than exhaustion, but it has the same 
dispiriting effects. 

Yet, into whatever deep and passive slumber 
our native country may have been lulled from 
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habile of peaceful acquiescence, the Government 
have now found a. tvay to awaken her. Tlie knife 
bos gone to the very quick, and the comatose 
patient U roused to most acute possession of his 
feelings and his inl*Ilect. The heather is on fire 
far and wide ; and every man, woman, and child in 
the country, are bound by the duty they owe to 
their native land, to spread the idarm and increase 
the blase. 



The city of Edinburgh lias uttered a voice becom- 
ing the ancient Queen of the North. The Law 
Bodies, and the Gentry of Mid-Lothian, have set 
the example of petitioning Government, and pro- 
claiming their sense of the measure designed ; it 
has been followed in other counties, and I trnst to 
see it soon spread into tiie smallest burghs, into the 
most wild districts of Scotland. There are none 
which the impending misery will not reach — there 
sre no Scotclimen so hnmble that thpy bare nut a 
share in a. national insult, so lowly tjiat they will 
not suffer from a national wrong — none that are 
uninterested in maintaining oar rights both indivi- 
dually, and as a people — and none, I trust, that 
have not spirit to do so, by all legal and peaceable 
means. 

I congratulate you, sir, on the awakened spirit 
of our representatives in the two Houses of Pur- 
. Iwment. Our true-hearted Dulie of Athole, and 
Lord Lauderdale, whose acuteness and powers of 
thinking and reasoning may, withont disparage- 
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inent, be compurptl with those of any stHteamm 
now living', have set an i^xamplenot to be forgotten; 
nnd we know that the slender proportion ofaristo- 
oracy, which Scotland was left in possession of at 
the Union, entertain the same patriotic Rentiments. 

■ We are equally assnred of the faith of our repre- 
sentatives in the Lower Hoase, and they on their 

' part may believe they will not serve an ungrateful 
puhlic. Scotland expects from them tlie exertions 
corresponding to their iiigh trust — a trnst of which 
they must render an account to their constituents, 
and that very shortly. Let every body of electors, 
from Damfries to Dingwall, instruct its represen- 
tative upon their own sentiments, and upon 'the 
conduct which they desire lie should hold daring 
this great national crisis ; and let the Adnunistra- 
tion he aware, that if any of our members should 
desert the public cause on this occasion, they are 
not lihe to have the benelit of their implicit homage 
in the next Parliament. Burns's address to tbem 
in jest, is language which may now be held to the 

< ttuottish representatives in serious earnest : — 

" Does onj great man glunch and gloom. 



I have been told by some cautious friends, that 
the time fur such remonstrances as I do most ear- 
nestly recommend to our Scottish representatives, 
would be now more unfavourable than formerly — so 
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unfapourablei that tliey represent t)i 
perate> Admitting all I had said in 
tie, theae douce men see no resource bnt in the most 
submissive acquiescence to the commands of tiioso 
in whose breasts, they say, is now lodged the an- 
controlled power to listen to reason, justice, nay, 
compassion, or to prefer the exercise of their own 
pleasure to the dictates of them nil. Yonr birth- 
right, proceed these Job's comforters, will be taken 
from you at all events by superior numbers. Yield 
it up, therefore, with a good grace, and thank Gnd 
if they give you a mess of pottage in return — it 
will be just so much gain. These desponding per- 
sons explain the state of total insignificance into 
which, they say, we have fallen, by a reference tu 
the Irish Union, which has added an hundred more 
members to Parliament ; so that the handful assign- 
ed to Scotland (which never possessed a very in- 
fluential power in the House, so far as numbers go), 
roust now altogether lose consideration, in opposi- 
tion t« the majorities of a peremptory Minister, 
who, like the " merciless iMacdunald," 

"from tbe Wcatenlaie, 
With Keifles and Gsllgw-gliESee U supplied." 

It requires but little arithmetic to compute, that 
the fated number, forty-tive, bears a less proportion 
to six hundred and thirteen than to five hundred 
.ind thirteen, the number of the House of Com- 
mons at the lime of the Scottish Union. Yel, sir, 
I am not altogether iliscoiiraged with this comfort- 
. less prospect. I think I can see means of relief 
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BTMiiiK evon out of the very difficalijes of the (■»■ 
Let U9 regftrd the matter Bomewhat more i:lasdT. 

In the first place, I will eomider what we ^a 
do by uiir present Bcutlisli representation, — our 
own proper foriie. Next, I will have a. frieodlT 
word or two with those same auxiliaries of Ireland, 
whom, perhaps, the Sassenagh may find less imjdi' 
nit fulli>w(>ra in the present case, than my chicken- 
hearted advlKcrs apprehend. Lastly, I will address 
myself to the English members, and especiallr M 
such who, on groat, occasions, prefer the exercise 
of their own understanding to an absolate and 
obsequious deference to the dictates of an admi- 
nistration, however much they may respect the 
statesmen of whom it is composed, or are disposed 
to acquiesce in the general principles on which 
they act. 

Upon the first point I beg' to remind yon, that 
much greater effect is derived from the dedded, 
conjoined, and gimulcaneous exertion of a compa- 
ratively small force, than from the efforts of a more 
numerous body, not bound together by the same 
strong: ties of duty and necessity. Battles have 
been often gained, and political ineasnres have been 
as frequently carried, by the determined urgency, 
or no leas determined resistance, of a comparaliTely 
iniigniticant number. 

JVos numerus mmus, is a logical argument per- 
fectly understood by an English minister, and has 
had great weight in the scale. I will give a ludi- 
crous instance of this. There whs of old a certun 
nobleman, who, by means of certain boroughs, sent 
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n the House of Peers. The Great Man, who v 
the auimating' soul of this Holy Alliance, had oc- 
casion to ask soma favour of Government. It was 
probably something very uareasonable — at any 
rate, it was so disagreeable to the mioiBter, that, I 
am told, lie would us soon have relished tjie pro< 
pusal of giving silver for a twenty-shilling note o 
the Bank of Scotland. The Minister made civi 
excuses — the peer observed in reply — We an 
seven votes. — The minister stopped, cleared his 
throat, changed his argument. — We are seven voices, 
was again the only answer. — The Great Man, 
usually flattered, became flatterer in his turn — he 
conjured — he even threatened. — The peer was as 
unassailable, in his nimierical proposition, by en* 
treaty or argument, as t!ie sweet little rustic girl 
in a poem which it is almost a sin to parody — 

" WliBto'er tho minister could ny. 
The Nobis Lord nould have fail naf. 
And said, Auy, wi urf wro.." 

They parted on these terms. The Minister 
retired to rest, and dreamed that he saw the perti- 
nacious Peer advancing to storm tlie cabinet, after 
having, like the great magician Kehama, broke 
himself up into seven subdivisions of equal strength, 
and by means of this extraordinary process 
■nuUiplIcatlon, advancing to his daring enterprise 
by seven avenues at once. The vision 
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horrible — and a " private and ponfiilential" note 
gave the necessary aasarance to the Noble LorJ, 
liiat the magical namber Seven had as mnch weight 
in Saint Stephen's, as Dr Slop assigns to it in the 
Catholic mysteries ; so the seven planets continued 
to move regularly in their political orbit. 

This ia a strong proof, sir, of the vis unifajhr- 
tior, and contains a good lesson for our Represen- 
tatives upon the present occasion. It woiild be 
Btrange, indeed, if they, to whom their country has 
given her confidence, should hesitate to save her 
from dishonour and deep distress, which may 
'approach nigh to ruiii QI will make my words 
good before I have done], when it is only neces- 
sary that they should be as determined and 
inflexible, where the safety of an ancient kingdom 
is concerned, as the sellish old bo rough -jobber and 
his political friends showed themselves pertinacious, ' 
in pursuit of some wretched personal object of 
private advantage. 

Ths Scottish members of Parliament should 
tjierefore lose no time — not an instant — in nniting 
together in their national character of the Repre- 
sentatives of Scotland. If the scene were to be 
the British Coffeehouse, the hour half-past six 
o'clock P.M., and the preliminaries of business s 
few glasses of claret to national toasts, I should 
not have the worse opinion of the sense of the 
meeting. Their first resolution should be, to lay 
aside every party distinction which can interfere 
with tlie present grand object, of arresting a 
danger so evident, so general, so imminent. It ' 
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may be at first an itwkn-ard thing for Whip and 
Tory to draw kindly together ; for any of tlie 
natural Scottish spirit which is left among- us lias 
lieen sadly expended in feeding a controversy in 
wliidi we must always pluy a subordinate part, and 
these party distinctions have become far too much 
R matter of habit to us on both sides to be easily 
laid aside. Indeed, we poor Scotsmen are so 
eonscioiis tliat our civil wars are but paltry and 
obscure episodes in the great poHtical quarrel, that 
we hare usually endeavoured to attract attention, 
and excite an idea of tbeir importance, by the per- 
sonal violence and noisy ferocity with wbicb we 
wage tiicm. We, the Whigs aud Tories of Scot- 
land, have played in our domestic quarrels the 
respectable part of two bull-dogs, who think it 

ury to go by the ears under the table, because 

red beef-eating masters have turned 

The quadrupeds worry eacli other 

rately, while not a soul notices them till the 
strife of the bipeds is appeased or decided, and 
then the bleeding and foaming curs are kicked 
separate by their respective owners. We play 
among the great dramatis personiB the part of 
Moh on both sides, wlio enter and scuffle in the 
back scene, and shout so that their cries at least 
may be heard, since no one will attend to any 
thing which they say in articulate language. You 
may have been a bottle-holder of this kind, Mr 
Journalist, to one or other of the great parties. 
I am sure I have, and I dareaay may bare 
i made mischief, though I haveoflener- 
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endeavoured to prevent it ; for, like the good 
knight Jacijues do Laluiti, " De feu bouter ne 
voulois-je etre coHsentantT Still, however limited 
my gliare may have been in those jars, 1 have 
lived to see the day when I must regret bitterly 
my haTin); had tlio slightest accession to them, 
could I conceive the opinions of so obscure an 
individual may have added gall to the bitterness 
whiuh Lbs estranged Scotsmen from each other. 
Let these follies be ended ; and do not let us, like 
our ancestors at Falkirk, f^l to jealousies among 
ourselves, when heart, and voice, and band, should 
he united against the foreign eiiemy. I was about 
to erase the last word ; but let it remain, with thii 
explanation — that the purpose of this invasion of 
our rights is acknowledged to be kind and friendly; 
.but as the measure is unautlioriaed by justice, 
conducted without I'egard to the faith of treaties, 
and contrary to our national privileges, we cannoC 
bnt term the enterprise a hostile one. When 
Henry VIII. despatched a powerful invading 
army to compel the Scots to give the hand of their 
young Queen Mary to bis son Edward, an old 
Scottish nobleman direwdly observed, "He might 
like the match well enough, but could not brook 
the mode of wooing." We equally are sensible of 
England's good-will, we only do not relish the 
mode in which it is at present exhibited> 

The Scottish Members having thus adopted a 
healing ordinance, reconciled their party quarrels 
or laid them aside for the time, would by that very 
act deude the fate of their country; and when 
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Thus united, sir, their task will be a very easy 
one. Let each, in his own style, and with the de~ 
gree of talent, fruni plain common sense up to 
powerful eloquence, with which he chances to be 
gifted, state to Administration the sentiments of his 
constituents, and those of his own breast ; let it be 
perfectly understood that the representatives of 
Scotland speak in the name of their country, and 
are determined, one and all, to see the threatened 
and obnoxious measure departed from, and till that 
time to enter into no puhllc business, — 1 cannot 
help thinking' that such a remonstrance, in a case 
of vital importance to Scotland, andof such trifling 
consequence to England, would be of itself per- 
fectly sufficient. But if not, our representatives 
must stand firm. I would advise that, to all such 
intimations as are usually circulated, bearing-, " That 
your presence is earnestly requested un such an 
evening of the debate, as such or such a public 
measure is coming: on," the concise answer should 
be returned, " We are five-and-forti/ ;" and that no 
Scottish members do on such occasions attend — 
unless it be those who feel themselves conscienti- 
ously at liberty to vote against Government on the 
division. Is this expecting too much from our 
countrymen, on whom we have devolved so abso- 
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lutely the chargfl of onr rig-hte, the duty of stating 
onr wrongs ? We exclaim to them in tha language 
of the eloquent Lord Belhaven — " Should not the 
memory of our noble predecessors' valour and con- 
stancy rouse up our drooping spirits? Are onr 
brnve ancestors' souls got so far into the English 
cabbage-stock and cauliflower, that we should show 
the least inclination that way ? Are our eyes so 
blinded — Are our ears so deafened — Are our 
hearts £0 hardened — Are onr tongues so faltered— 
Are our hands so fettered, that, in this onr day — I 
Bay, my countrymen, in thi^ our day, we should not 
mind the things that concern the n-ell-being, nay, 
the very being, of our ancient kingdom, before the 
day be hid from our eyes P" If there is, among that 
chosen band, a mean-spirited Scotsman, who pre- 
fers the orders of the minister to the unanimous 
Tolce of his country, imploring the protection of 
her children, let England keep him to herself. 
Such a man isdeaf even totheToice of seJf' interest, 
as well as of patriotism. He cannot be a Scotch 
proprietor — he hazards his own rents; he cannot be 
a Scotsman employed in commerce — he under- 
mines his own trade ; he cannot be a professional 
person — he sacrifices the law of his country ; he 
cannot be a Scottish man in spirit — he betrays the 
honour of Scotland. Let him go out from among 
OS — he is not of us. Let him, I say, remain in 
England, and we wish her joy of such a denizen- 
Let him have his title and his pension — for the cur 
deserves hii collar and his bone. Bat do not let 
him come bnck to Scotland, where his presence 
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will be na unwelcome to us, as our reception may 
be ungratifylrg to him. 

It is needless to siLy, tliat what Scotland demands 
from her representatives in the House of Com- 
mons, she expects, with equal confidence and ar- 
donr, from the small, but honaarable portion of the 
Upper House, who draw their hononrs from liar 
ancient domains. Their ancestors have led her 
armie8,concluded her treaties, managed her govern- 
ment, served her with hand and heart, sword and 
pen; and by snch honourable merit with their 
cenntry, have obtained the titles and digtinctiona 
whicli they have transmitted to the present race, 
by whom, wo are well assured, they will be main- 
tained witii untarnished honour. A Scottish lord 
will dare all, save what is dishonourable; and whom 
among them could we suspect of deserting the 
Parent of his Honours, at the very moment when 
she is calling npon him for his filial aid ? Sir, I 
pledge myself, ere I am done, to give snch a pic- 
ture of the impending distress of this country, 
that a Scotsman, and especially a Scottish noble- 
man, would need to take opium and mandragora, 
shonld he hope to slumber, after having been ac- 
cessary to bringing it on. If the voice of the public 
in streets and highways did not cry shame on his 
degeneracy, even inanimate objects would find a 
voice of reprobation. The stones of his ancient 
castle would speak, and the portraits of his ances- 
tors would frown and look black upon him, as he 
wandered in his empty halls, now depnved of the 
resort of the rich, and the homage cf the vassal. 
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But I have no fenr of this, A little indolence — 
a little inJiiFerBnce— .may have spread ilself among 
our young men of rank ; it ia the prevailing fashion 
and fault of the dny. But the trumpet of war haa 
always chased away such lethargic humours ; and 
the cry of their common country, that invocation 
which Scotland now sends forth from one end of 
the land to the other, is a summons yet more im- 
perious, and will be, I am confident, as promptly 
obeyed. 

It may be said, that the measures which I Ten~ 
tnre to recommend to our Scottish representatires, 
of tacking, as it were, their Petition of Rights, to 
every other measure, and making it, eo far as they 
can, a sine qua non to their accommodation with 
Government, may he the means of interrupting the 
general business of the empire. 

To this objection I reply. First, that I only 
recommend such a line of conduct as an vitimata 
remedium, after every other and milder mode of 
seeking redress shall have been resorted to, and 
exhausted without effect. Secondly, In case of 
need it cannot be denied, that the plan proposed is 
a Parliamentary remedy, and corresponds with the 
couduct of patriots upon former occasions, when 
they conceived that the magnitude of tlie object in 
view warranted their making the most vigorous 
efforts to obtain it. Thirdly, It will not be difficult 
to demonstrate, that, whatever prejudice may be 
suffered from a temporary delay of other ' 
it will be incalculably less than the evil, whic 
infallibly ensue upon the obnoxious measure J 
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question being adopted ; an evil, tlie effect of which 
cannot be confined to Scotland alone (for no cota- 
ponent part of the empire can have sufiiBrinifs go 
local, tliat the consequences do not extend to the 
«thers), but must reach England and Ireland also. 
Wiien a limb of the human body is disjointed or 
broken, the whole frame must feel the eAect of it> 
But to return to the opinion of my cautious 
friendg, who believed that the proportional num- 
bers of tiie Scuttish Members being so small, com- 
pared to those of England and Ireland, no good 
issue could be hoped from their exertions, however 
united, however zealous. I reply, that their coun- 
try is entitled to expect from them resistance in 
her behalf, not only while a spark of hope remains, 
but when that last spark ia extinguished. There 
ia no room for compromise or surrender. Our 
statesmen of to-<lay must be like our soldiers in ages 

" They must £g)it till their baail to the brnadsnoKl is glued, 
The; muBt Bglit agBJust futtuna »llh heart UDaubdufd." 
If they do so, not only will they play the part of 
true men and worthy patriots, but they will pro- 
cure that sort of weight with their constituents, 
which will enable them to be useful, and, with the 
blessing of God, effectual mediators, in what, I 
fear, is likely to prove a very distracted time and 
country. 

But besides this, I can tell my timorous friends, 
as Hotspur does his cautious correspondent, — 
" Out of this nettle Danger we pluck the flower 
Safety." I do not think the Imperial Parliament 
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consisting, as il now does, of dejmties from every 
kingdom (if the Uniun, U so likely tu take a hasty 
and partiid view of any appeal from Scotland, aa it 
mig-ht bave been when we had to plead our came 
before the Parliament of Great Britain only. I 
trust we aitould in no case liave been treated un- 
justly or liarsbiy, and I will presently state my 
reasons for tliinking that we slioidtl not ; but argu- 
ing the question on the illiberul and almoit calum- 
nious idea, that, if nut confuted in argnmeDt, we 
were in danger to he borne down by force of num- 
bers, I should derive hope, not fear, from the 
introduction of the third Kingdom into the disciu- 

Betwixt Scotland and England, Mr Journalist, 
there bave been, as you are aware, ancient causes 
of quarrel, lulled to sleep during the last fif^ 
yeiLTs, until of late, when a variety of small aggres- 
sions, followed l»y the present seven-leagued stride, 
show that perhaps they have not been so fially 
forgotten by our neighbours as we thought in our 
simplicity, and that the English Ministers may not 
be indisposed to take the opportunity of our torpi- 
dity to twitch out our fang-teeth, liowever neee*- 
sary for eating our victuals, in case we should be 
inclined, at some unlucky monient, to make a 
different use of them. Or, the line of conduct of 
which we complain, may be compared to a well- 
known operation resorted to fur taming the 
ferocity of such male animals as are intended far 
domestication, and to be employed in patient 
drudgery. The animal becomes fat, patient, deek, 
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and in so far is benefited by tbe operation ; but had 
Lis previous consent been required, I wonder what 
the poor Scotch Btotwonid hare said? 

Patrick, my warm-hearted and shrewd friend, 
how should you like tbis receipt for domestication, 
should it travel your way ? You have your own 
griefs, and your own subjects of complaint, — are 
you willing to lose the power of expressing them 
with energy? You have only to join with the 
Ministry on this debate — you have only to sliow 
in what light reverence you are willing to hold the 
articles of an Union not much above a century old, 
and then you will have time to reflect at leisure 
upon the consequences of such an example. In 
such a case, when your turn comes (and come, be 
sure, it will), you will have signed your own sen- 
tence. You will have given the fatal precedent to 
Sngland of the annihilation of a solemn treaty of 
incorporating Union, and afforded tlie representa- 
tives of Scotland vindictive reasons for retaliating 
upon you the injury which you aided England in 
inflicting upon us. Whereas — step this way, Pat 
— and see there is nobody listening — why should 
not you and we have a friendly understanding, and 
assist each other, as the weaker parties, against any 
aggressions, which may he made upon either of ns, 
" for uniformity's sake ? '' — Your fathers are called 
by our Scottish kings, " Their ancient friends of 
tbe Erischerie of Eirland," and for my part 1 have 
little doubt that Malachi, who wore the collar of 
gold, mxut have been an ancesUir of my own. 
Now, what say you to a league offensive and de- 
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Tensive, agninHt all Eiii:h measures as tend to tiis 
Kup[)ressiuii of any just right belonging to either 
country, in virtue of the Articles of Union respec- 
tively? — You area scliolar, Pat — 

Bettreen ourselves, Patrick, John Bull Is, not 
unnaturally) desirous uf iiaving rather niure than 
his own shore in managing the great national 
coach -and- six. He will drive four-in-hand ; and 
though he has hitherto allowed you a. postilion of 
your own, yet in some scheme of economy he may 
dismiss him if you do not look sharp, and drive the 
whole set of six borsea himself. It is different 
portions of their ancient independence which are 
reserved to Scotland and Ireland by their respec- 
tire treaties uf union. Scotland retained her an- 
cient laws, and Ireland a. typical representation of 
her national sovereignty. But both rights are held 
by the same tenure, and if Ireland set an example, 
by aiding a gross infringement uf the Scottish 
IJnion — if she aid England, in destroying for mere 
humour — I beg pardon, for mere " uniformity'* 
sake," — eyery little mark of independence which 
is left us — if she countenance the obvious desire 
which exhibits itself to break down all peculiar pri- 
vileges due to the separate nations of the union, 
to engross the whole management in Boards, which, 
sitting in London, and begirt by Englishmen, are 
to dispense the patronage, and direct the improve^ 
ments, of another nation of the Union, Ireland w^* 
accelerate her own then unpitied degradatimi 
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What ia our case to-day, broUiers of Erin, will be 
yours tha instant you have goL a little tranqnillity, — 
are caught napping — and are in condition to have 
the aforesaid ceremnny practised upon you without 
danger — I mean danger to the operator, for peril 
to the creatnre itself ia of no consequence. I see 
you grasp your sliilella at the very thoug-ht ! 
Enough ; we understand eadi other : Let us be 
friends. Patrick aids Saunders to-day ; Saunders 
pays back Patrick to-morrow, or 1 will throw 
away my thistle, burn my St Andrew's cross, and 
disclaim my country ! 

But what do I talk of to-day or to-morrow? 
The cause of Ireland is tried aloxo wjth that of 
Scotland. She stands, at this very moment, nt the 
bar beside lier sister, and the prohibitory decree 
passed against the system of currency, which has 
spread universal fertility through Scotland, is ex- 
tended to Ireland at the very moment when she 
proposed to have reconrse to it, as well suited to 
the improvement of Iter rich soil, and promising 
the extension of means of cultivation, where culti- 
vation is so greatly wanted, and would be so pro- 
ductive in the return. I am certain that 1 am 
correct in saying, that, in the course of last summer, 
there were several banking companies on the Scot- 
tish plan on the |»oint of being established in 
different parts of Ireland, and Scotsmen of ex- 
perience, capable uf understanding and directing 
such establishments, were eagerly sought for, and 
invited over to aut as superintendents. Whether 
the system which had been so eminently successfol 
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n Scotland might be found quite as well quali6ed 
tor Llie meridian of Ireland, it would be great pre- 
aamption in me to decide. But it is very likely 
that 8uci;egs wuuld ensue, provided too mueli were 
sot expected at once, and that the requisite disfre- 
tion were used in bounding tbe issue of notes, and 
the grants of credit. More or less probable, it 
was at least an experiment which Ireland had ap- 
parently a perfect right to make, an experiment by 
which she might reasonably hope to profit; and if 
«be was willing to undertake it at her own risk, I 
can conceive nothing more unjust than preventing 
her from doing so — excepting always the still 
greater iniquityof interdicting in Scotland a system, 
the benefit of which has been proved by a century's 
experience, during nil which period it has been at- 
tended with advantage, but in tbe last fifty years 
with the most brilliant success. 

Ireland is therefore called upon to interfere on 
this occasion, not merely by the chance of standing, 
at some no very distant period, in the very predica- 
ment in which Scotland is now placed, but from 
the stake which she herself has in the question «( 
issue. She cannot but remember that Rom 
jected the free states around her much less by li 
force which was actually her own, than by the b 
which she made of those vrhom she had rendered 
ber tools under the name of auxiliaries. The Ba- 
tavians were employed in tlie conquest of Britain, 
tbe flower of the Britons were carried off &oia,^ 
their native country, that tbey might help to ai 
jugate tbe Germans. But such a policy, wersll 
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entertained, is not likely to deceive nations ia the 
present age, when statesmen are judged of not 
more by tbe measure wliidi tbeymete tu countries 
less mpable of resistance, tiian by that which they 
use in dealing towards one upon whom it may not 
be immediately convenient to inflict the same unjust 

IreUnd may read her future fate in that of Scot- 
land, as in a mirror. Does she still uontinue to 
entertain any wish of imitating; the Scuttieli sys- 
tem F Tbe measure of interdiction about to be 
passed against her renders it impossible. Does she 
Gtill expect to be occasionully consulted in the ma- 
nagemenii of her own affairs ? She may lay aside 
for ever that flattering hope, unless she makes 
common cause with her sister of Scotland, where 
every human being in the nation is entreating and 
imploring that dearest privilege of a free country. 
Finally, let us have a word of explanation with 
England herself. 

And first let me say, that althungh the urgent 
necessity of the case requires that it should be 
pleaded in every possible form which its advocates 
can devise — although I press upon Scotland the 
necessity of being importunate, steady, and unani- 
mous — although I show to Ireland the deep inte- 
rest which she also must feel in the question at 
issue, yet it is to England herself, and to her 
representatives ,in Parliament, that, taking upon 
me, however unworthy, to speak for my Coaniry, 
when the task is perhaps an obnoxious one, I make 
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iny most immediate, and I trust not an ineffectual 
appeal. 

The molto of my epistle may sonnd a little war- 
like ; but, in using it,' I liave only employed the 
I which my conntrymen have been best 
) obey> Saunders, if it please your 
honours, has been so long- unused to stand ereel in 
yonr hononis' presence, that, if I would have faim 
behave like a man, I must (like Sir Lucius O'Tng- 
ger bat-king Bob Acres) slap him on the shoulder, 
and throw a word in every now and then about his 
honour. But it is not a hostile signal towards yoQ. 
The drums beat to arms and the trumpets sound 
Heraus, as well when the soldiers are called out 
for a peaceful as for a military object. A nd, which 
is more to the purpose, the last time the cele- 
brated Fiery Cross whs circulated in the Highlands, 
(it was in the country of the Grants), the clansmen 
were called forth not to fight an enemy, but to stop 
the progress of a dreadful conflagration which had 
been kindled in the woods. To my countrymen I 
speak in the language of many recollections, cer- 
tain they are not likely to be excited beyond t 
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bounds of temperate and constitutiunal remon- 
strance, but desiruufi, by every efibrt in my power, 
10 awaken them tu a sense of tlieir national danger. 
England — were it mine to prescribe the forms, 
my native country ought to address nearly in the 
words uf her own Masun, mnngled, I fear, in my 
recollection — 
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Let US, therefore, my countrymen, make a proper 
and liberal allowance for the mutives of the Minis- 
ters and their friends on this occasion. We ought 
not to be surprised that English statesmen, and 
Englishmen in general, are nut altogether aware 
of the extent of the Scottish privileges, or that 
they do not remember, with the same accuracy ag 
ourselves, that we have a system of laws peculiar 
to us, secured by treaties. These peculiarities have 
not, by any question lately agitated, been placed 
under their view and recollection. As one race 
grows up, and another dies away, remembrances 
■which are cherished by the weaker party in a 
national treaty, are naturally forgotten by the 
stronger, and viewed, perhaps, as men look upon 
an old boundary stone, half'Sunk in earth, half- 
overgrown with moss, and attracting no necessary 
attention, until it is appealed to as a proof of pro- 
perty. Such antiquated barriers are not calculated 
immediately to arrest the progress of statesmen 
intent upon some favourite object, any more than. 
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when existing^ on the desolate mountain in 
physical shape, such 3 bound-mark as I havt 
scribed, altraya checks the eagerness of a stranger 
apon the miMrs, in keen and close pursuit of bis 
game. But explain to the ardent young Southern 
sportsman that he trespasses upon the manor of 
another — convince the Englieli statesman that he 
cannot advance his favourite object without infring- 
ing upon national right, — and, according to my 
ideas of English honour and good faith, the one 
will withdraw his foot within the boundary of pri- 
rate- property, with as much haste as if he trode on 
baming marie ; the other will cnrb his views of 
pablic good, and restrain even those within the 
limits which are prescribed by public faith. They 
will not, in either case, forget the precepts i 
reiterated in Scripture, fenced there with a 
anathemn, and received as matter of publi 
prudence by the law of every civilized coanti 
" Remove not the old land-mark, and enter 
into the fields of the fatherless." The high and 
manly sense uf justice by which the English na^on 
has been honourably distinguished through tlie 
world, will not, I am certain, debase itself by 
aggression towards a people, which is not indeed 
incapable of defending itself, but which, though 
fearless of inequality, and regardless of threats, is 
yet willing to submit even to wrong, rather than 
hazard the fatal consequences to be incurred by 
obslinate defence,jjiia /acft', of its just rights. We 
make the sense of English justice and honour our 
judge ; and surely it would be hard to place us in 
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n situation where our own sense or^eneral mischief, 
likely to ensue to the empire, may be the only check 
upon tLe sentiments whiJi brave meu fed, when 
called on to defend their national honour. There 
would be as little gallantry in such an aggression, 
as in striking a prisoner on parole. 

It is to explain more particularly to the Knglish 
nation, the real and deep reason which Scotland 
Las to combat the present purpose of Ministers, 
that I Lave chiefly undertaken this Second 
Epistle. 

I have stated in my former Letter, that the 
system respecting the currency, which is now 
about to be abrogated, has been practised in Scot- 
land for about one hundred and thirty years, with 
the greatest advantage to the country and inha- 
bitants. I have also shown, from the Treaty 
of Union, that it cannot be altered, unless the 
preliminary is established to the conviction of 
Parliament, that the alteration is for the evidbnt 
ADVANTAGE of the Subjects in Scotland. No 
advantage, evident or remote, has ever been 
hinted at, so far as Scotland is concerned : it Las 
only been said, that it will be advantageous to 
Unglaud, to whose measures Scotland must be 
conformable, as a matter of course, though in the 
teeth of the article stipulated by our Commis- 
aioners, and acceded to by those of England, at 
the time of the Union. I have therefore gained 
my cause in any fair Court. 

But protesting tJiat I have done enough to 
entitle me to a judgment, 1 have no objection to 
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go a Step further ; nnd, taking on myself a burden 
of proof, which could not be justly imposed on me, 
I am willing to explain in a general and popular 
manner t)ie peculiar nature of the paper currency 
in Scotland, and especially the guards and protec- 
tions by which it is secured against sncli evil con- 
sequences as have resulted in England from a 
system the same in name, but operating very differ- 
ently in practice. 

The people of Scotland are by no means, as a 
hasty view of their system of currency might infer, 
liable to be imposed upon, or to suffer loss, throngh 
the rash and crude speculations of any man, or 
association of men, who, without adequate capital 
and experience, might choose to enter into a 
Banking concern, and issue their own notes. 

The Banking Companies of Scotland, who take 
on themselves the issuing of notes, are, no doubt, 
independent of each other so far as they severally 
contract with the public ; but a certain course of 
corre.ipundence and mutual nnderstanding is indis- 
pensable among themselves, and, in that respecti 
the whole Banks and Banking Companies in Scot- 
land may he said to form n republic, the watchful 
superintendence of the whole profession , being 
extended to the strength or weakness of the gene- 
ral system at each particular point; or, in other 
words, to the management of each individual 

No new Banking institution can venture I 
issue notes to the public, till they have establish^ 
a full understanding that these notes will I: 
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celled aa cash by the other Banks. Without this 
facility, an issue of notes would never take place, 
since, if issued, they could have no free or f^eneral 
currency. It is not the interest of the established 
Banl<s to raise rivals in their ovvn profession, and 
it is directly contrary to that interest to accept of 
payment in the notes of a new Company, to whose 
responsibility there occurs any shadow of doubt. 
They, therefore, only agree to give currency to 
such new issues, where satisfactory information 
lias been obtained of the safety of affording- it. 
The public hare, in this manner, the best possible 
gaaranteo against rash and ill-eoncocted specula- 
tions, from those who are not only best informed 
on the subject, bnt, being most interested in exa- 
mining each new project of the kind, are least 
likely to be betrayed into a rash confidence, and 
have the power of preventing a doubtful under- 
taking at the very outset. 

The circulation of a Scottish Banking Company, 
when onco established, cannot maintain itself a 
week without redeeming its pledge to tlie Banks 
which receive its notes, by taking them up, and 
replacing the value either in the notes of such 
Banks reciprocally, or in specie. A clieck is 
thus imposed, which is continually in operation, 
and every Bank throughout Scotland is obliged to 
submit its circulation, twice a-week in Edinburgh, 
to the inspection of this Argus-eyed tribunal. 
Satisfactory information that any distant Banking 
Companies were leaving the safe and moderate 
walk of commerce, and embarking their capital ' 
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precarious speculatinna, n-nuld very sonn drnw 
upon ttitini the auspicion of tlie moneyed interest 
at large, and certainly put a period to tlieir exis- 
tence before it conld injure the public. 

This important species of check is unknown to 
the practice of England ; nay, it is probably impos- 
sible ta establish it there, since I lie metropulis, 
which is naturally the common point of union, is 
nearly inaccessible to the notes of private Banking 
Companies. In stating a circumstance, not per- 
Jiapa g'enerally known, I may perhaps remove 
some of the prejudice which has extended towards 
the Scottish system, as if exposed to the same 
inconveniences with that of the sister kingdom. 

The cash-credits, as they are called, are a most 
important feature in our banking system, and, as 1 
believe, entirely peculiar to it. 

The nature of the transaction is the simplest 
possible. A persun, either professional, engaged 
in commerce or manufacturer, or otherwise so 
situated OS to render an occasional command of 
money convenient, obtains a cash account to an 
extent proportioned to his funds, either by pledging 
his house, shop, or other real property, or by 
giving the bank two safficient sureties to be an- 
swerable for the balance, if any, which shall be 
due to the company when the account is closed. 
The holder of the cash-credit is then entitled to 
draw on the banker for such snms aa he may occa- 
sionally need, within its limits. He lodges, on the 
other hand, with the bank, such cash as he may 
from time to time receive from the returns of hi« 
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bosiness, or ntlierwise. Interest is calculated on 
the advances drawn from the bank at five per cent, 
on the customer's deposits at three per cent only, 
and the account is finally balanced twice &-year. 
The interest varies according' to the general rate 
of the money-market, 1 have stated it upon the 
g^eneral and legal rate, which it never does or can 
exceed. 

This very simple accommodation is so general 
through Scotland, that no undertaking of the slight- 
est magnitude is entered into without sufficient 
funds being provided in this manner, in order that 
the expense may be maintained without incon- 
venience untd the profits come round. By means 
of such credits, the mercliant carries on his trade, 
the agriculturist man.-iges his farm, the professional 
man discharges the advances necessary in his busi- 
ness, and the landed gentleman maintains bis credit, 
and pays his way, while waiting for the tardy 
return of his rents. The trustees who conduct 
public works have ri 
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kind, being a sort of fluctuating system of borrow- 
ing and lending. In the former case, the customer 
borrows of the bank the advances which he needs, 
in SDch sums and aC such times as they are neces- 
sary; whereas, without such mutual accommoda- 
tion, the loan must have been borrowed in an entire 
sum, and paid up at once, though in the former 
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it included more money than was im mediately 
'jnnted ; and, in tlie latter, the settlement of tk* 
ithtAe demand at once might be uolimety 
inconTPnient. 

Snppoaing the money lodged to exceed 
MDOont of the credit, the customer becomes a 
dilor to the banker fur the balance due to hini, and 
receiFet a stated interest for it ; while, at the »aia« 
time, it lies, as in an ordinary deposit account, at 
his immediate command. This system is, no doubt, 
liable, like every thing earthly, to abuse. But the 
general prosperity of the country, managed almost 
entirely on inch an arrangement betwixt those wbo 
deal in capital, and those who need the use of it, 
bag shown that the partial abuse hears no propor- 
tion to the universal advantage. Tbe system ha«, 
in its exercise, been, as Sbakspeare says of mercy, 
" ticice bUtied." It has prospered both with the 
giver and the taker ; and while the holder of the 
account has been enabltd to derive wealth from 
■cbemes which he could not otherwise have exe- 
cnted, the increasing funds of the banker, and his 
additional power of serving the country, and aid- 
ing, in similar instances, the progress of general 
improvement, add to the sum of national riches. 

It is also to be observed, that tlie intimate con- 
nexion between the bankers who grant, and the 
respectable individuals who bold cash-credits, from 
L.lOO to L. 1000 and upwards, tends greatly to tlie 
■ecurity of the former. These customers, of whom 
each tliriving bank possesses many, are the chief 
holders and disposers of notes ; and, linked as they 
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are with the banks wiio grant the accommodation, 
fay mtitiml advantage, they have both the interest 
und credit necessary to quash any unreasonable 
alarm, and secure the company against what is 
called a run, a circumstance to which Scuttish 
banks have never been materially exposed, and 
which is not very consistent with the character of 
the people. 

These undeniable facts afford, so far as Scotland 
is concerned, a decisive confutation to an argu- 
ment which hag been advanced, for abrogating' 
the issue of small notes. It has been alleged, that 
sQch issues being chiefly in the hands of the lower 
classes, these were agitated easily by rumours, and 
they became the occasion of the runs above-men- 
tioned, by which the banking companies are ruined ; 
as men are crushed to death in a crowd, when 
those around them are agitated by some cause, 
very likely a vain one, of panic terror. In itself, 
it seems, that depriving men of a lucrative branch 
of their profession, merely because, under certain 
circnm stances, it may become dangerous to their 
stability, is very like the receipt of Sheepface in 
the farce, who kills his master's sheep to prevent 
their dying. But, in Scotland, there exists not the 
least approach to the disease, which it seems neces- 
sary to anticipate in so desperate a manner ; for 
the apprehended runj on Scotch banks, by the 
holders of small notes, have never taken place, 
and from the assigned reasons, are never likely to 
du so. But should snuh an event occur, the i 
ference of the banks' customers, parties so mueli 
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notes, that the bankers are enabled to make the 
benefltial advances whicli custom has now rendered 
nearly indispensable to the carrying on bnniness of 
almost any kind in Scotland. Above all, withont 
that profit, the bankers could not, as hitherto, con- 
tinne to allow a rateable interest on money deposi- 
ted in their bands. Let us take a hasty view of 
some of the advantages attached to this peculiarity 
of the system. 

The general convenience of the banker afford- 
il^ interest upon deposits is obvious. It is mncli 
Bioce convenient to the individual to receive some 
interest for his ready cash, than that it should lie 
idle in his desk ; and its being thus put into a pro- 
ductive state, instead of remaining an unproductive 
capital, must be much more useful to the country. 
This needs no commentary. 

It has, besides, tended much to the diminution 
of crime in Scotland. We have forgot the period 
preceding the banking system, but it is easily re- 
called. Look at the old magazines or newspaper!, 
during the time when the currency was chiefly 
maintained by specie, a ready temptation to the 
ruffian — the murder of graiiers and dealers return- 
ing from fairs where they had sold their cattle, 
was a not infrequent occurrence. Farm-houses at 
the better class, as well as gentlemen's baronial 
residences, were defended by bars on the windows, 
upper and under, like those of a prison ; yet these 
houses were often broken open by daring gangs, 
to possess themselves of the hoards which the te- 
nant must have then kept beside him against rent- 
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day, and his landlord, for the current expense of his 
household. At present — Conlabit vacuus — the 
drorer or grazier has a banker's receipt for the 
price of his cattle, in the old almanack which serves 
him for a pocket-book, and tears no robbery — 
while the farm-house, or manor, is secure from the 
attack of rutftans, who are like to find no metal 
there more precious tlinn the tongs and poker. 

Passing over the tendency of the present sys- 
tem to prevent crime, 1 come to its influence in 
recommending inclnstry and virtne ; and I am con- 
fident in stating, tliat the degree of morality, 
sobriety, and frugidity, which is admitted to esist 
in Scotland, has been mach fostered, though cer- 
tainty not entirely produced, by the banks' allow- 
ing interest on small sums, which, if the present 
prohibitory measure passes, they will be no longer 
in a capacity to afford. Let the effect of such a 
Tiolenl change be considered merely in respect to 
the lowest order of depositors, who lodge in the 
bank from the sum of ten poands to flfiy. The 
first motive to save, among petty tradesTnen, me- 
chanics, farm-servants, domestics, and the like, is 
the delight of forming a productive capital; and 
in that class, the habit of saving and of frugality 
is the foundation of a sober, well-regulated, and 
useful society. Every judicious farmer scruples 
lo repose perfect reliance in a farm-servant or 
a labourer, till he knows that he is possessed of a 
capital of a few pounds in some neighbouring 
bank; and when that is once attained, the mas 
becomes tenfold steady and trustworthy. Instances 
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saving's did not amount to ten pounds, which 
least sum received by the Banks. And, by 
way, it is not easy to see how these excelli 
tntlons, the Savings- Banks themselves, tan 
tinaed in Scotland, if interest is no longer allowed 
by the general Bank ; for we are at too great at dis- 
tance to avail ourselves of the Public Funds for 
that purpose. 

At any rate, the cessation of payment of inl 
fay the banks, attendant (in the abolishing the 
of small notes, would greatly injure, if not effee-. 
tually destroy, the formation of those virtuous and 
frugal habits, which are as essential to the class of 
society a little richer than that to which the Savings- 
Banks apply, as to the inferior description to wfat 
these invaluable institutions afford eiicouragemi 
and protection. 

What is a poor hind 
L.20 or L.30, the labi 
and which he looks to, i 
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or shepherd to do with 
irious earnings of his life, 
inder God, for keeping hia 
widow and family from the parish, if bankers can 
no longer afford him some interest for the oee oF 
it? Where is he to get decent security for hia 
petty capital ? He will either be swindled out of 
it by some rascally attorney, or coaxed to part wit 

see it more. It is difficult enough, even at pi 
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sent, for rnnsters, who take an iiiierest in their 
servants' welfare, to get tliem to place tlieir money 
safe in the bank; if tliis resource is taken awny, 
where is it to be lodged, witli any chance of secu- 
rity ? Rnt I think I can guess its fate, friend 
Journalist. The banks will be forcing back on the 
hands of the shepherd or farm-servant his deposit, 
.inst at the time when tliey are nnwillingly dis- 
tressing his master for the balance on his cash 
aouount, called up before his well-jndgeil, hut half- 
executed improvements, nndertaken on the faith of 
the continued credit, have become productive. 
The farmer will, in the hour of need nod pressure, 
borrow the petty capital of his servant ; he will 
be unable to repay it ; and then, when the distress 
becomes cliin-deep, they may turn beggars together 
— for uniformity's sake. 

If that settling day should ever come, Mr Joar- 
n&list, when the bankers, dunned for deposits in 
their hands, are compelled to be as rigorous with 
those who have received advances from them — that 
awful day, when the hundreds of ihuusands, nay 
millions, hitherto divided between the banks and 
the public, must be all culled up at once, and ac- 
counts between them closed — that settling day will 
be remembered as long in Scotland as ever was 
the Mirk Monday 1 

But what can the bankers do ? their whole pro- 
fession must undergo a universal change, that dis- 
connts and every species of accommodation may 
be brought within the narrowest possible limits. 
At present, the profits divided among the profes- 
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aioii, upon perhaps a millLon and a half of s: 
notefl, enable tliem to advunce lUierally to indifiL*^ 
duaU upon any reasonable security. Bat if the 
banker's occupation is henceforth to con«iiit in 
stocking himself with a great nhnndanee of gold, 
and fur tliat purpose engaging in an eternal strng- 
g;le, not to preserve (for that is impossible), but to 
reilore an eternally Yacillating proportion betwixt 
the ntetnllic circulation and the wants of the coon* 
try, BHch expensive labour ai,oxe will be likely to 
prove quite enough for his talents and fands. 

The injury done to the bankers, by depriving 
them of such a principal and profitable branch of 
their profession, is not tu be passed over in silence. 
The English are wont, in other cases, to pay par- 
ticular heed ere they niter any peculiar state of 
things, npun the faith of which property has been 
Tested in a fixed and permanent line of employ- 
ment. But this proposed enactment will go as far 
as the in-calling of one million and a half of notes 
can do, to destroy the emoluments of the profes- 
sion. You deprive them of those very notes which 
travel farthest from home, and which return most 
slowly ; nay, which, from rarinus causes, are sub- 
ject not to return at all. It is therefore in vain to 
»y that thus the profession is left nninjured, when 
it is limited to the ii^siie of notes of five pounds 
and upwards. It might be as reasonably stated 
in a case of mutilation, tliat a man was left in the 
entire and uninjnred possession of his band, the 
prisoner having only cut off his five fingers. 

If, tlierefore, the proposed measure shall take 
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place, tlie banker's prufession must suffer greatly, 
nay, in its present form, must cease to exist. We 
cannot, as a nation, afford tu lie depi'iveil of auch 
an honourable and profitable means of settling' oar 
sons in tliH world. We cannot afford to lose a 
resource wbicli has proved tu so many respectable 
and bonourable families a means ad re-cEdificandum 
antiquam domum, and wbicb has held out to others 
a Eucceseful mode of elevating themselves, by 
liberal and useful industry, to the possession of 
wealtii, at once to their own advantage and to that 
of Scotland. Thus it must needs be, if the pro- 
posed measure should pass; and when we come to 
count the gains we shall then have made, by change 
from a paper circulation to one in (specie, I doubt 
it will form a notable example of the truth of the 
proverb, " That gold mm/ be bought too dear." 
I Tlie Branches establii^hed by Banks ill remote 
parts of Scotland must be given up. The parent 
Banks would vainly exhaust themselves in endea- 
vouring to draw specie from London, and to force 
it, at whatever expense, into more fertile districts 
of Scotland, which, of course, would receive it ia 
small quantity, and pay foi it at a heavy charge. 
Sut as to the remote and sterile regions, it must 
be with the Higldands and Isles of Scotland, us it 
is now in some remote districts of Ireland, where 
scarce any specie exists for the purpose of ordinary 
currency, and where, for want of that representa- 
tive for value or paper money in its stead, men are 
driven back tu the primitive mode of bartering for 
every thing — the peasant pays his rent in labour. 
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and the 6slier gets hia wag'es in furnishings. Miaef 
is universal — credit is banished — and with all t! 
bounties of nature around them, ready to retrard' 
industry — the sinews of that industry nre hewn 
asunder, and man starves where Nature has given 
abundance ! 

Great Britain would be then somewhat like the 
iniag'e in Belteshazzar's dream. London, its head, 
might be of fine gold — the fertile provinces of 
England, like its breast and arms, might be of 
silver — the southern half of Scotland might acquire 
some brass or copper— but the northern provinces 
would be without worth or value, like the legs 
which were formed of iron and clay. What force 
is to compel gold to circulate to these barrea 
extremities of the island, I cannot understand; 
and, when once forced there, I fear its natural 
tendency to return to the source from whicli it is 
issued will render all efforts to detain it as difficult 
as the task of tlie men of Gotham, when they 
to hedge in the cuckoo. Our Bankers, or anch 
may continue in the profession under tU 
name, but with very different occupatii 
prospects, will be condemned to tlie labour of 
Siayphus, — eternally employed in rolling s cask of 
gold np a Highland hill, at th« risk of being 
crashed by it as the influence of gravity prevail 
and it comes rolling down upon their beads. 

Mrs Primrose, wife to the excellent V' 
Wakefield, carried on a system of specie, w 
respect to her family, at a much cheaper rale th 
that at which Scotland will be able, I fear, 
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HCcamplisli the same oliji^ot. " I gave cacli of 
lUeni a sliilliiig," says tlie guud man, speaking' of 
ilia daughters, " though for the honour of the 
family it must be observed, that they never went 
without money themselves; as my wife altvays 
generously let them have a guinea eai;h to keep 
their pockets, but with strict injuactiona never to 
change it." Our state is nut so favourable, Mr 
Journalist. %Ve shall be obliged to i»y out our 
guinea every morning of our lives, and to buy 
back another every evening, at an increasing per 
centage, to pay the expense of the next day. 
Moreover, Mrs Primrose was more reasonable 
(begging pardon for the expression) tlian our 
English friends ; for, allhougli she enforced the 
specie system in her own family, we do not hear 
that she was ever desirous to intrude it into that 
of Neiglibour Flamborough. 

I do not mean to entur into the general question 
of the difference betwixt the circulation of specie 
and of paper money. I speak of them relatively, 
as applicable to the wants and wishes of Scotland 
only. Yet, I must say, it seems strange, that 
under a liberal system, of which freedom of trade 
is the very sou!, we should be loaded with severe 
restrictions upon our own national choice, instead 
of being left at liberty to adopt that representative 
of value, whether in gold or paper, that best suits 



To return to the remote Highlands and Islands, 
Mr Journalist, I need not tell you that they are 
inhabited by a race of men, to use Dr Currie's 
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Jitirase, " patient of labour and prodigal of life," 
fer sucuouring wliose individual wants tlie tentli 
part of an English coal-heaver's wi^es would be 
more than enough, but yet who are human creai- 
tnreB, and cannot live absolutely without food — who 
ore men, and entitled to human compassion — 
Christians, and entitled to Christian sympathy. 
But their claims as men and Christians are not dl 
they have to proffer to administration and to 
England. The distress to which they are about 
to be exposed will return npon the state at large 
in a way verj' little contemplated. 

Those sterile and remote regions have been 
endowed by Providence with treasures of their 
own, gained from the stormy deep by their hardy 
inhabitants. The fisheries in the distant High- 
lands and Isles, under the management of an 
enlightened Board, have at length accomplished 
what was long the warmest wish of British 
patriots, and have driven the Dutch out of all 
rivalry in this great branch of national industry. 
The northern fisheries furnish exports to our 
colonics and to the Continent, exceeding half a 
million of money annually, and give employment 
to a very great number of hardy seamen. The 
Talue of such a plentiful source of prosperity, 
whether considered as supplying our navy or 
affecting our manufactures, is sufficiently obvious. 
Now observe, Mr Journalist, how these fisheries 
ue at present conducted. 

The branches of those obnoxious establishments, 
the Scottish Banks, maintained at convenient and 
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centrical points in tlie north of Scotland, furnish all 
the remoie and numerous stations where the fish- 
eries are carried on, with small notes and silver for 
payment of the actual fisher's labour, and in return 
accept the bills of the fish-curera upon the consig- 
iiees> This they do at a moderate profit ; on which 
prindple alone private industry, and enterprise, 
and capital, can he made conducive to the public 
good. The small notes thus circulated in the most 
distant parts of Scotland, return, indeed, in process 
oftime, tothe Banks which issued them; but the 
coarse of their retarn is so slow and circuitous, that 
the interest accruing on them during tlieir absence 
amply reimburses the capitalist for the trouble and 
risk which attend the supply. But let any man 
'who knows the country, or will otherwise endea- 
vour to conceive its poverty and sterility, imagine 
if he can, the difficulties, expense, and liazard, at 
which gold must be carried to points where it 
would never have voluntarily circulated, and from 
■whence, unless detained in some miser's hoard (a 
practice which the currency in specie, and disuse 
of interest on deposits, is likely to revive), it will 
return to London with the celerity of a carrier- 
pigeon. 

The manufacture of Kelp, which is carried on to 
an immense extent through all the shores and isles 
of the Highlands, supportingthousandsof men with 
their families, who must otherwise emigrate or 
starve, and forming the principal revenue of many 
Highland proprietors, is nearly, if not exactly, on 
the same footing with the fisheries ; is carried on 
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diiefly by the same medium of r 

like them, supplied by llie Banker 

for that purpose, at a reasonalilc profit to tliemnelres, 

and with the utmost advantage to the country and 

its produtitive resources* 

Referring' once more to the state of misery in 
die distant districts of Ireland, I must once more 
ask, if these things be done in the green tree, wb&t 
shall be done in tlie dry tree? If the want of cir- 
culation creates poverty and misery in the compa- 
ralnvely fertile country of Ireland, what is to became 
of those barren deserts, wliere even at present the 
hardest labour which the human frame can endure 
in necessary to procnre the most moderate pittance 
on which human life can be supported ? The inha- 
bitants are now healthy, enterprising^, laborious; 
and theii- industry, producing means of existence 
to themselves, is of immense profit to their country. 
If their means of obtaining the payment of tlieir 
labour is destroyed, nay, even interrupted, the 
state must either feed idle panpers, who once fion- 
rished a hardy and independent race of labourers, 
or it must be at the expense of transporting the 
inhabitants to Canada and New South Wales, and 
leaving totally waste a country, which few bot 
those bound to it by the Amor patrire will desire 
to reside in, even if the means of procuring subsist- 
ence were lefi unimpaired- 
Can any thing short of the utmost kecessity 
justify an experiment, which threatens to depopn- 
late a part of the empire, and destroy the happiness 
of thousands ? and how can such a necessity exist. 
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Vithont tha least symptom of its linving been felt 
or snspected during the last hundred and thirty 
years, when the present system has heen in exer- 
cise? 

Destroy the existing conduit, and let me again 
enquire, what forcing;- pump, what new-invented 
patent pressure, were it devised by Bramah him- 
self, is to compel specie into those inaccessible 
regions ? The difficulty of conveying the supplies 
is angmentad by the risk of carrying wealth un- 
gnarded through the regions of poverty. I know 
my countrymen are indifferent honest, as Hamlet 
says ; yet I would not advise the Genius of the 
specie system to travel through Scotland, moral as 
the country is, after the fashion of the fair pilgrim, 
" rich and rare," in IVIoure's beautiful melody, just 
by way of trying the integrity of the inhabitants. 
Take my word for it, the absence of temptation is 
no valueless guardian of virtne. If convoys of 
gold must be sent through lonely mountains, I 
venture to say, that smugglers will be converted 
into robbers, and that our romance -writers need 
not turn back to ancient times for characters like 
John Gunn, or Rob Roy IVIacgregor. 

This I am sure of, that if the mere authority of * 
a legislative enactment can force a sufficient quan- 
tityofgold into those parts, to carry on the fishery 
and kelp manufactures, it can do a great deal more 
in favour of the poor bat hardy inhabitants. Why 
should our statesmen be so stinted in their bounty, 
if it depends merely on legislative enactment? 
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Why not enact, that whereaa the dress now worn 
by bis Majesty's loving inhabitants of the Lewis, 
Uist, Harries, Eilderachyllis, Cape-Wrath, and 
Loch Erriboll, is scanty, thin, and indecorous, escb 
inhabitant of those districts should in future wear 
a full-trimmed suit of black silk, or velvet ; and, as 
bis only representative of wealth has been hitherto 
a crumpled dog's-ear'd piece of Scotch paper, that, 
in future, he never presume to stir out of his cabin 
without liaving', and bearing abont hi» person, the 
sum of at least five golden sovereigns ? The work- 
ing the stulfs may be a means of relieving the 
starving weavers of Spitalfields, and the clothes 
could be conveniently enough forwarded by the 
escorts who are to protect the chests of specie. 

It is nut amiss to observe that this violent expe- 
rinient on our circulation — demanded by no party 
in Scotland — nay, forced upon us against the con- 
sent of all who can render a reason, fraught witb 
such deep ruin if it miscarry, and holding forth no 
prospect whatever of good even should it prove 
successful, — can only be carried on at a very con- 
siderable expense to England. She must coin for 
the service of Scotland at least a million and a half 
of specie — sustain the loss of tear and wear — the 
chance of accident and plunder — of disappearance 
by pilfering and hoarding — and be at the expense 
of supplying this immense <[nantity of precious 
metala, not for the benefit, but for the probable 
ruin of our devoted country. It is fairly forcing 
gold down our throats, as little to our advantage, 
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ns when the precious metal was sent in a molten 
state down the gullet of Cyrus, or CrasEQS, — I 
forget which. 

No argument lias been alleged by the English 
statesmen for pressing this measare, but that of 
'■ uniformity;" by virtue of which principle, & little 
more extended, tliey may introduce tlie Irish In- 
surrection Law into England to-morrow, and aher 
the whole national law of Scotland the day after. 
Thia argument, I therefore think, proves a little 
too much, and is, in consequence, no argument at 
:ill. In absence of avowed motives, and great 
<larknesg as to any imaginable cause, men's minds 
have entertained very strange and wild fancies, to 
account for the zeal with which this obnoxious 
measure is driven forward. Some, who would be 
thonght to see farther into a mill-stone than others, 
pretend the real reason is to soothe the jealousy of 
the Bank of England, by preventing the possibility 
of Scuts notes passing in England. It is easy to 
see how people must be puzzled to discover the 
semblance of a possible motive, when they have 
recourse to such figments as this. Can it be con- 
ceived that our dearest interests are to be tampered 
■with for such an object? — It is very true, that in 
the adjacent counties of England, innkeepers for 
courtesy, and drovers and others dealing at Scots 
fairs, on account of convenience, readily accept of 
Scots notes in payment ; but that notes, which no- 
body is obliged to accept, and which the English 
banks refuse to change, can circulate to such an ex- 
tent as to alarm the Bank of England ! — why, sir. 
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1 will as soon believe, that, daring the old wars, 
the city of London beat to arms, called out their 
Trained-ban da, and manned their walls, because 
the Teviotdale Borderers had snapped up a lierd 
of cattle in Northumberland, What becomes of 
the comparative e?£cellence of tbe specie circula- 
tion to be established in lilngland, if apprebenaioDS 
are entertained that it cannot stand its ^oiind 
against the reprobated paper system of Scotland? 
In God's name, are they afraid people will prefer 
paper to gold — leaving, like Hamlet's misjndging 
mother, the literally golden meads of England, to 
batten on a Scottish moor ? It is like the ridiculous 
story told, that there is a by-law, or at least a 
private understanding, that no Sijotsman shall be 
chosen a director of the Bank of England, lest onr 
countrymen engross the whole management in tbe 
oourse of a few years. Why, sir, these opinions 
remind one of the importance attached to tbe fated 
stone in Westminster Abbey, of which it is said, 
that the Scots shall reign wheresoever it is carried. 
But, sir, we must not swallow such flattering com< 
pliments. The Bank of England jealous of the 
partial circulation of a few Scottish notes in the 
north of England ! ! ! Sir, it would be supposing 
the blessed gun himself jealous of a gas-light iqi 
nufactory. 

A few general observations on Englsnd^) 
conduct to us, and I will release you. 

A very considerable difference may be reraarlci 
within these twenty-five yeara, in the conduct 
the English tun-ards such of the Scotch indi' 
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duab, as either visit tlie metropolis as mere birds of 
passage, or settle there as residents. Times are 
much changed since the days of Willies and Li- 
berty, when the bare suspicion of having come 
from North of the Tweed, was a cause of hatred, 
contempt, and obloqny. The good-nature and 
liberality of the English seem now even to have 
occasioned a reaction in their sentiments towards 
tlieir neighbours, as if to atone for the national 
prejodices of their fathers. It becomes every Scots- 
man to acknowledge explicitly, and with gratitude, 
that whateper tenable claim of merit has been made 
by his countrymen for more than twenty years 
back, whether in politica, arts, arms, professional 
distinction, or the paths of literature, it has been 
admitted by the English, not only freely, but with 
partial favour. The requital of North Britain can 
be little more than good wishes and sincere kind- 
ness towards her southern Sister, and a hospitable 
welcome to such of her children as are led by curi- 
osity to visit Scotland. To this ought to be added 
the most grateful acknowledgment. 

But though this amicable footing exists between 
the public of each nation, and such individuals of 
the other as may come into commnnication with 
tbeni, and may God long continue it — yet, I must 
own, the conduct of England towards Scotland as 
V kingdom, whose crown was first united to theirs 
by our giving tliem a King, and whose dearest 
national rights were suiTeiidered to them by 
incorporating Union, has not been of late 
we were entitled to expect. 
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thabby and litigious in ntiiking a barg'ain. John 
Bull is, in these puint», exactly similar to hiB own 
Hotspur, who, in his dispute with Glcndower about 
the turning of the Trent, exclums, — 

I'll civil OD the ninth pari of a liaii." 

The Continent has seen John in both these 
moods 1 and not being able to understand the cause 
of the change, has been apt to suppose his habits 
ate entirely altered; whereas they see only the 
same man in two different and extreme humoun; 
in one of wliich he would willingly relieve a beg- 
ging vagabond, because the rascal must live; and, 
in the other, will hardly be brought to pay the bill 
of a poor tradesman, because lie is afraid of being 
Dver-reached. The ancient and modern mode in 
which the English travellers did, and do now, pay 
their ordinary bills on the Continent, are nn exani' 
pie of this piebald humour : — Formerly, John tra- 
velled en prince, and even overlooked any species 
of imposition in innkeepers and valets-de-place, as 
not worth tiie care of un homme tel que lui. Kow, 
be insists upon a preliminary uontraut — a solemn 
treaty for his coiUelet and his vin de pais — anil, 
neither for love of money, nor for want of money, 
but from a feverish apprehension that he may pos- 
sibly be cheated in a reckoning, goes so miserably 
to work, that all the world cries " Sbaiue 4 
him ! " '^ 






To the better, more natural, more predomi- 
nating disposition of our neiglibours, I am well 
disposed to ascribe the many marks of partiality 
and kindness shown to individual Scotsmen by the 
English at large — to tlie latter suspicious, dogg;ed, 
illiberal determination to have the best of tlie bar- 
gain, — that ungracious humoui', whicli forgets even 
justice as well as liberal feelings, for fear their 
good- nature should be imposed upon, — J am com- 
pelled to ascribe much of tlieir recent behaviour 
in international discussions. In such fits of jealousy, 
men are like those who wear green spectacles. 
Every object they look upon is tinged with the 
predominant colour, which exists not in the objects 
themselves, but in the medium through which they 
are viewed. Talk to an English statesmati of tlie 
fairest, the most equitable proposal for the ad- 
vancement of Scotland as a nation, the most just 
ftnd indisputable claim on behalf of her public esta- 
blishments or functionaries, the idea of a Scotch 
Job starts up like an apparition, and friglitena all 
power of equitable decision out of the Minister's 
head. It is in vain urged, that even tiie enpense 
of the proposed measure must be disciiarged by 
Scotland herself — her sister is ready with the 
schoolboy's answer to his fag, — " All that is yours 
is OUTS, and all owrs is our own." Let the scales 
of Justice be trimmed with the nicest exactness if 
yon wiU, but do not let Authority throw the sword 
into the scale from mere apprehension, lest, after 
having done her utmost to secure the advautagi 
she be cheated in the weighing. 
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o be convicted of beings J 
equivalent to convictioft- " 

id notorious tbief. 
lem to think (in public 
ins in private relations), 
equivalent to being an 



III an old Scottish law, 
an Egyptian, or gipsy, whi 
that the party wn 
And truly the English 
■natters, though by^no n: 
that being a Scotsman i 

embezzler of public money, a jobber, and a pecn- 
intor. But when they suppose that we are able 
and willing in all sucli cases to impose on them, 
they do injuatice alike to their own shrewdness 
and our integrity. 

It nriaes out of this unhappy state of feeling 
towards us, more tban to any actual desire of 
giving us offence, that England has of late abated 
our establishment in many respects in winch our 
rank ns a kingdom of the Union is in some degree 
compromised. jj 

Last year a bill, deeply affecting tjie nationil 
interests of Scotland, by altering many most iiit4 
portant points in our judicature, was depending in 
Parliament. Grave objections appeared to tlie 
Law Bodies and others in Scotland, to attacli to 
some particular arrangements thereby proposed. 
They required, not tliat the bill should be given up, 
but tjiat it should be suspended at least, till the 
country in which it was to operate, and which atone 
was to he hurt or benefited by the enactment, should 
have time to consider the measure in all its bear- 
ings, and to express their national sense upon the 
subject. Can it be believed that it required the 
Btrongest possible remonstrances of the great law- 
officer of the crown with his Majesty's Ministers 
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to obtain a few months' repriere, aa if the demoli- 
tion, or slteration at least, of our laws, was a mat- 
ter as little deserving a month's delay, as the 
execution of some flagrant criminal, justly and 
fully convicted of the most gross crimes? Take 

Till of Inte, there was generally an Admiral o 
this station ; but since the gallant Sir John Beres- 
ford struck his flag, that mark of disi 
to have been laid aside, probably for e 
army establishment is dwindled to a shadow, 
scarce worthy of being placed under the command 
of the distinguished Mejor-General ^ 
holds it, although he only commands the forces, 
instead of being, as was commonly the case til! of 
late years, a Commander-in-Chief, with a Lieute- 
nant-General, and two Major -Generals, under him. 
I need hardly say, that I would wish this abate- 
ment of our dignity in some measure at least, 
amended, not by the removal, but by the promo- 
tion of the gallant General. 

It may be replied that we are complin 
being thus left to ourselves — that we are a moral 
people, therefore do not require a military force to 
keep the peace — a loyal people, therefore do 
need an armed force to put down tumult — that we 
have our own brave yeomanry, who, at no dis- 
tant period, showed themselves capable of afford- 
ing their country protection in the most desirable 
manner, anticipating mischief by their promptitude, 
itnd preventing evil before it had come to a head. 
But have these yeomen, who twice in a few months 
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abantloned their humea at a few hours' warning', 
'marchetl many miles, nnJ by thuir demonstration of 
readiness, put an end to a very serious allair, and 
what migbt have been a rery disastrous one — 
have they, 1 say, since that period, received th« 
countenance due for theic good- will from the 
Government, and which sliould have been rendered 
alike in policy and justice? I am informed they 
have nut. I ani informed that they are, at least 
particnlar troops of them ore, refused the small 
allowance made on the days when they are caUed 
out for exercise, and must either discharge the 
duty of training, always sufficiently expensive and 
inconvenient, entirely at tiieir own expense, as 
some of them have done for two years, or suffer 
their discipline to fall into decay. Can it be that 
our £nglisli brethren have taken a notion that 
sabres are only curved broadswords, and that tliesa 
are unhappy weapons in the hands of Scotsmen ? 
I acquit them of such meanness. But they despise 
us a little too much. 

Sir, Discontent is the child of Distress, and 
Distress is the daughter of ill-timed Experiment. 
Should we again see disorderly associations form- 
ed, and threats of open violence held ont — should 
such a winter and spring as 1821 return, it may 
not, in the event of the measure with wliich Scot- 
land is threatened, be quite so easy, as at that 
period, to assemble on a given spot, within a day 
or two, twelve or fourteen hundred yeomen to sup- 
port the handful of military left within Scotland. 
That general spirit of loyalty wiU, 1 am surcv 
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ho tlie flame. But wlien proprietors are embnrrasS' 
ed, tenants distressed, conimercial people in doubt 
and danger, men lose at once tlieir aeal, and the 
meanfl for serring the public. Thia is not unworthy 
uf serious cousideration. 

I mentioned in ray former Letter another clr- 
eamstance, of which I think my counlry has reason 
to complain. It is that sort of absolute and com- 
plete state of tutelage to which England seems 
disposed to reduce her sister country, subjecung 
lier in all her relations to the despotic authority of 
English Boards, which exercise an exclusive jnris- 
diction in Scottish afiairs, without regard to her 
load peculiarities, and with something like contempt 
of her claims as a conntry united with England, 
but which certainly baa never resigned the right of 
bein^ at least consulted in her own concerns. I 
mentioned the restrictions, and, as I conceive them, 
degrading incapacities inflicted on onr Revenue 
Boards, — I miglit extend the saiue observations to 
the regulations in the Stamp-0£B.ce ; — and I re- 
member, when these were in progress, that it was 
said in good society, that the definitive instructions 
(verbal, I believe) communicated to the able officer 
upon whom the examiTaation and adjustment of the 
alterations in that department devolved, and who 
was sent down hither on purpose, were to this pur- 
port : — " That lie was to procee<l in Scotland with- 
out more regard to the particular independence of 
that country than be would feel in Yorkshire." 
These, however, were matters interesting the gene- 
ral revenue — the servants of the Crown had a i-ight 




to regulate them aa tltey pleastJ. Gut if tliey 
regulated wilii n purposed and obTious intenti 
to lessen the coiiaequenee of Scotland, throw ' 
plied discredit on lier natives, as men unworthy ul' 
trust, and hold her recullectiuns and her feelings at 
nought, tiiey make links in a chain which 
ready to he wound around us whenever our patiei 
will permit. 

Tliis, sir, is an unwise, nay, an unsafe proci 
ing. An old chain, long worn, forms a callosity on 
the limb which bears it, and is endured, with what- 
ever inconvenience, aa a thing of custom. It i« 
□ot so with regtraints newly imposed. These fret 
— gall — gangrene — the iron enters first into the 
flesh, and then into the soul. I speak out what 
more prudent men would keep silent. I may lose 
friends by doing so : but he who is like Malachi 
Malagrowther, old and unfortunate, has not many 
to lose, and risks little in telling truths before, when 
men of rising ambition and budding hopes would 
leave them to be discovered by the event. The 
old tree and the withered leaf ore easily parted. 

But, besides such matters of punctilio, Mr Jour- 
nalist, tliere has been in England a gradual and 
progressive system of assuming the management 
of affairs entirely and exclusively proper to Scot- 
land, as if we were totally unworthy of having the 
management of our own concerns. All must 
centre in London. We could not have a Caledonian 
canal, but the commissioners must be Englishmen, 
and meet in London ; — a moat useful canal they 
would have made of it, had not the lucky introduc- 
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tion of steam-faoals — Deus ex mackina — come just 
in time to redeem tbum from having' made th« most 
expensive and moit useless undertaking of tbe kind 
ever heard of since Noab floated Ins arlt! We 
conid not be intrusted with the charge of erecting^ 
onr own kirks (churclies in the Highlands), or of 
making' our roads and bridges in the same wild 
dJBtrictB, but these labours must be conducted under 
the tender care of men who knew nothing of our 
conntry, its wants and its capabilities, but who, 
nevertheless, sitting in their ofSce in London, were 
to decide, without appeal, upon the conduct of the 
roads in Locbaber ! — Good Heaven, sir 1 to what 
are we fallen? — or rather, what are we esteemed 
by the ^English ? Wretched drivellers, incapable 
of understanding our own affairs ; or greedy pecu- 
lators, nnflt to be trusted P On what ground are 
we considered either as the one or the other ? 

Bnt I may perhaps be answered, that these ope- 
rations are carried on by grants of public money ; 
and thnt, therefore, the Euglish — undoubtedly the 
only disinterested and public- spirited and trust- 
worthy persons in the universe — must be empower- 
ed exclusively to look after its application. Public 
money forsooth ! '. ! I should like to know whose 
pocket it comes out of. Scotland, I have always 
heard, contributes folk millions to the public 
revenue. I should like to know, befoi 
twitted with grants of public money, how much 
that income is dedicated to Scottish purposes — how 
much applied to the general uses of the empire- 

VOL. XXI. 2. 
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and if the balance should be found to a g^eat 
amount on tlie side of Scotland, as I suspect it will, 
I abould like still farther to know how the ^English 
are entitled to assume the direction and disposal of 
any pittance which may be permitted, out of the 
produce of our own burdens, to revert to the pecu- 
liar use of the nation from which it has been 
derived? If KngUnd was giving us alms, she 
would have a right to look after the administration 
of tbem, lest they should be misapplied or enibez- 
aled. If she is only consenting to afiiird us a small 
share of the revenue derived from our own king- 
dom, we hare some title, methjnks, to be consulted 
in the management, nay, intrusted with it. 

This assumption of uncalled-for guardianship 
accelerates the circulation a little, and inclines one 
tu say to his countrymen, J| 

" Our blood bag been too cold and temperate, ^| 

You could not keep a decent serrant in your family, 
sir, far more a partner, if you obviously treated 
such a person as a man in wbum no confidence 
was to be reposed even in his own department. A 
ludicrous mode has been lately fallen npon of keep- 
ing up in appearance, and as far as the almanack 
goes, our old list of Scottish offices. First, they 
deprive a high office of state of nil its emoluments, 
and then, they nnite it with one to which some 
emolument is still permitted to attach; so they are 
doubled, like slices of bread and butter laid face to 
face — English fashion, as schoolboys used to call 
it — with this great difference, that only one slice ia 
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buttered — an improvement wliich would si 
John Bull's taste. The office of Lord Clerk Re- 
gister is thas united with that of the Keeper of the 
Sig'net, with the emolument attached to the la^t 
alone.^ It was at another time proposed, on the 
same liberal footing, to unite the office of the Lord 
Justice- General (salary suppressed), though I be- 
liere the bill did not pass. 

This is really, sir, putting the few offices we have 
left to indicate our ancient independence, on a more 
ridiculous footing than the Dnkes of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, which imaginary vassals of Erg- 
land used to revive at every coronation, and were 
each of them allowed a whole man to represent 
them ;' while poor Scotland's high officers of state 
resemble Coleman's 

" Tno Binglo gentlemen roll'd mto one:" 

or rather remind us of the starveling shifts of a, 

in which two parts are per- 

:, and for one salary. There 

n the thing though. It is per- 

n between two 

I, in which one 

eminent autbo- 
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I do not suppose this farce will be continued long. 
We sliall in due time, I suppose, be pnt id! under 
English control, deprired even of the few native 
dignitariesandoffice-liolders we have left, and accom- 
modated witii a set of English superintendi 
every department. It will be upon the very reason- 
ing of Goneril before alluded to : — 

" What oaed jou fiBe-ond-tweoly, ton, or 
To follow in n hnuse nharB tuics to m»oy 
H«iB a. eDounBnd to tsnd you ? " — 

Patrick, will you play Be^an, and eiMo, 

" Whit DMd onif " 

Take care, my good fellow ! for you will scarce 
B great share in our spoils, and will be shortly inca- 
pacitated, and put under a statute of lunacy as well 
as ourselves. 

But what will England take by this engrossing 
spirit ? Not the miserable candle-ends and cheese- 
parings — these, I dare say, she scorns. The mere 
pleasure, then, of absolute authority — the gratifica- 
tion of humour exacted by a peevish and petted 
cbild, who will not be contented till he has the toy 
in his own hand, though he break it the next mo- 
ment. Is any real power derived by centering the 
imraediate and direct control of every thing in 
London ? Far from it. On the contrary, that 
great metropolis is already a head too bulky for 
the empire, and, should it take a vertigo, the limbs 
would be unable to support it. The misfortune of 
France, during the Revolution, in all its phases, 
was, that no part of the kingdom could think for 
itself or act for itself; all were from habit neces- 
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SLtated to look up tu Paris. Wlioever was upper- 
moat tliere, and the worst party is apt to prevail ir 
a corrupted metropolis, were, without possibility 
of eSuctuol contradiction, the uncontrolled 
despotic rulars of France — absit omen 1 

Again, would the British ompire become strong- 
er, were it possible to annul and dissolve all tbe 
distinctions and peculiarities, whicli, flowing out of 
circumstances, historical events, and difference of 
cnstoniB and climates, make its relative parts still, 
in some respects, three separate nations, though 
intimately incorporated into one ompire ? Every 
rope-maker knows, air, that tbree distinct strands, 
as they are called, incorporated and twisted to- 
getlier, will make a cable ten times stronger than 
the same quantity of hemp, however artificially 
combined into a single twist of cord. The 
is obvious to the meanest capacity. If one of the 
strands happen to fail a little, there is a threefold 
chance that no imperfection will occur in the others 
at the same place, so that the infirm strand may 
give way a little, yet the whole cord remain trust- 
worthy. If the single twist fail at any point, all is 
over. For God's sake, sir, let us remain as Nature 
made us. Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, 
with something like the impress of our several 
countries npon each ! We woidd not become better 
subjects, or more valuable members of the common 
empire, if we all resembled each other like so many 
smooth shillings. Let us love and cherish each 
other's virtues — bear witli each otiier's foiling^— 
be tender to each other's prejudices — be scropu- 
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lously regardful of eacjh otlier's rights. Lastly, li 
us borrow each other's improvements, but 
before they are needed and demanded. The di 
gree of national diversity between different 
tries, ia but an instance of that general variety 
-which Nature seems to have adopted as a principle. 
tlirongh all her works, as anxious, apparently, 
avoid, as modern statesmen to enforce, an 
like an approach to absolute " uniformity." 

It may be said that some of the grievanci 
hare complained of are mere trifles. 1 grant they 
aie, — excepting in the feelings and intentions to- 
wards Scotland which they indicate. But, accor- 
ding to Bacon's maxim, you will see how the wind 
sits by flinging up a t'eatlier, which you cannot dis- 
cern by throwing up a stone. Affronts are almost 
always more offensive tiian injuries, although they 
seldom are in themselves more than trifles. The 
omitting to discharge a gun or two in a solute, the 
raising or striking of a banner or sail, have been 
the source of bloody wars. England lost America 
about a few miserable chests of tea^-'she endan- 
gered India for the clipping of a mustache. 

But let us humble ourselves to our situation, and 
' confine our remonstrances to the immediate griev- 
ance, which surely cannot be termed punctilious o 
unimportant. 

To England we say, therefore, Let b 
from Philip intoxicated tu Philip sober. Leal 
out exasperating circumstances on either side, and' 
' examine onr remonstrance, not in the jeali 
• ing of which we have reason to complain, b 
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gentloroanlike and liberal tone bo iiiucli more be- 
coming- a great nation, and according, I must say, 
so much better with your natural disposition. As 
you niean that a value should be set upon yourfrcH 
public voice by your legislators, allow the natural 
in6uence of that of Scotland, in a. matter exclu- 
sively relating to her own affairs, but so intiiuately 
connected with her welfare, that nothing since the 
year 1748 has occurred of such importance. The 
precedent is a bad one at any rate ; the consequen- 
ces will be much worse. 

Lot ebildien'a childrsa call agaiiut you — ane I " 

Our Scottish Nobles and Gentlemen, I cannot 
better exhort to resist tlie proposal at every stage, 
by the most continued and unremitting opposition 
— to be discouraged by nothing — to hope to the 
last — to combat to the lust — than by using once 
more the words of the patriotic Belbaven : — 
" Man's extremity is God's opportunity, tie is a 
present help in time of need; a deliverer, and that 
right early. Sc?"e unforeseen providence will fall 
out, that may casi the balance. Some Moses will 
say, Why do you strive together when you are 
brethren ? Some Judah or other will say, Let npt 
our hand be upon him, he is our brother. Let us 
up then, and be doing ; and let our noble patriots 
behave themselves like men, and we know not how 
soon a blessing may come." 

I am, Mr Journalist, 
Yonrs, 
Malaihi MAi.AiinowTiiER. 
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^^H Dear Mr Jourxalist, ^ 

^^^f This third set of Mr Baxter's last words ii 
I rather a trial on yoor patience, considering how 

much Salaam (apeaking technically) I have edged 
out of your vahiable paper ; how I have trodden on 
the toes of your Domestic Inteilig'ence, and pushed 
up to the wall even your Political Debates, until 
yon have almost lost your honoured title of the 
" Edinbl'boh Jochnai. in that of Malachi's Chro- 

nicle. 

I returned from the Meeting; of Inhabitants on 
Friday last, air, convoked for considering' this 
question, with much feeling of gratification from 
what I saw and heard ; but still a little disappointed 
that no one appeared on the opposite side, excepting 
one gentleman (" self pulling," as Captain Crowe 
says, " against the whole ship's crew "), whose 
eloquence used no other argument than by recom- 
mending implicit deference to the wisdom of 
Afmisters. I am a pretty stanch Tory myself, but 
not up to this point of humility. I never hare 
nor will bargain for an implicit surrender of my 
' private judgment in a national question of this 

sort. I am but an unit, but of units the whole 
sum of society Is composed. On the present 
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question, had I been the bom servant of MinUterg, 
I would hare used to them the words of Corn- 
ivall's dependent, when he interferes to prerenl 
his master from treading out Gloster's eyes — 



I Thsn ngw to bid jou Bald.- 

Or in a yet more spinted pnssag'e in the same 
drama — 

" Ba Kent iinmannrtJj, 

Wben Lear is m«l." 

To return to the bnsiness. By the nnanimity 
of the meeting, I lost an opportunity of making' a 
very smart extempore speech, which I had sate 
up half the night for the purpose of composing. 
To have so much eloquence die within me unnt> 
tered, excited feelings like those of Sancho, when, 
in tJie deserts of the Sierra Morena, his good 
things rotted in his gizzard. To console me, 
however, I found, on my return to my lodgings in 
the Lawnmarket, my own lucubrations blazing in 
tbe goodly form of two responsible pamphlets, 
seized on them as if 1 had never seen them before, 
and recited the more animated passages alond, 
striding up and down a room, in which, from its 
dimensions, striding )s not very convenient. I 
ended with reading aloud the motto, which I 
designed in the pride of my heart to prefix to my 
immortal twins, when, side by side, under the 
same comely cover, they shall travel down to 
posterity as a crown octavo ; — 
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Tb. ITHM in Eregni.nocl shnok iheteal 
SsH l™d rang ilka hill." 

But wliile I mentally claimed fur myself tlra 
honour of alarming Scutlanil, from Coldstream 
Bridge to the far Highlands, I was giving, by the 
noise I made, far greater alarm to my neighbour, 
Christopher Clirysal, who keeps the smalt hardwavo 
and miscellaneous shop under the turnpike stair. 
Now, sir, you must know that Chrysal deals occa- 
E ion ally in broken tea-spoons and stray sugar-tongs, 
dismantled loukets and necklaces (which have 
passed with more or less formality from ladies to 
their waiting-maids), seals, out of which Talets have 
knocked the stones that the setting might be ren- 
dered available, and such other small gear, — nay, 
I once saw an old silver coffee-pot in his possession. 
On the score, therefore, of being connected with 
the precious metals by his calling, neighbour Chry- 
sal has set himself up for a patron and protector of 
gold and silver, and a stout contender for bullion 
currency. With a half-crown in one hand, and a 
twenty-shilling note in the other, he will spout liku 
a player over the two pictures in Hamlet, and it u 
great to hear him address them alternately — 

" This is the thjug iteelf— Off, off, ye lendingil " 

But with all the contempt he expressed for 
paper substitute, I have always seen that it steal 
quietly back to the solitude of his little po eke tbook. 
Indeed, the barber says Mr Chrysal has other 
reasons for wishing a change of currency, or a enr- 
rency of change, in respect of his own acceptances 
not being in these sharp times quite so locomotive 
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as usunl — They love tlie desk of tlie Iiolder, sir 
better than the counter uf his great Neiglibonrs ii 
Bank Street You nnderstand ine — but I hate 
scandal. 

I haJ no sooner apologized to Christopher for 
the disturbance I liad occasioned (wliich I did 
with some shame of countenance), than I politely 
offered him a copy of my pamphlet- He thanked 
me, but added with a grin (for you know no man 
is a prophet in his own common stair), that he had 
nothing particular to wrap up at present : " But 
in troth, Mr Malachi," said he, " I looked over 
your pamphlet in the reading-room, and I must telt 
you as a friend, you have just made a fool of your- 
self, Mr Malachi," — " A fool !" replied I ; " wlien, 
how, and in what manner ?" — " Ye have set out, 
sir," replied he, — for Clirysal is a kind of orator, 
and speaks as scholarly and wisely as his neigh- 
bours, — " with assuming the principle, wiiich yon 
sboold have proved. — You aay, that in consequence 
of restoring the healthful currency of the precious 
metals, instead of keeping those ragged scraps of 
paper, Scotland will experience a want of the cir- 
culating medium, by which deprivation her industry 
will be cramped, her manufactures depressed, her 
fisheries destroyed, and so forth. But you know 
nothing of the nature of the precious metals, and 
how should you?" 

" Why, not by dealing in old thimbles, broken 
buckles, and children's tvliistles, certainly, or stolen 
sprecherie," said I ; " but speak out, man, wherein 
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do I evince ignorance of the nature of the precious 
metals — tell me that ?" 

" Wliy, Mr Malachi Malagrowther," said my 
friend, in wrath, " i pronounce you ignorant of the 
most ordinary principles of Political Economy. In 
your unadvised tract there, you have shown your- 
self as irritahle as Balaam, and as obstinate as his 
OSS. You are making yourself and other people 
fidgety about the want of gold, to supply the 
place of that snuff-paper of yours ; now in this I 
repeat you are ignorant." 

Here he raised his voice, as if speaking ex ca- 
thedra. " Gold," continued he, " is a commodity 
itself, though it be also the representative of othw 
commodities ; just as a banker is a man, though his 
business is to deal in money. Gold, therefore, like 
nil other commodities, will flow to the place where 
there is a demand for it. It will be foand, assure 
yourself, wherever it is most wanted; just as, if 
you dig a well, water will percolate into it from all 
the neighbourhood. Twenty years ago you could 
not have seen a cigar in Edinburgh. Gillespie, 
the greatest snuff-merchant of his day, would not 
have known what you wanted had you asked bira 
for one ; and now the shop-windows of the dealers 
are full of real Havannahs, — and why? — because 
you see every writer's apprentice with a cigar in 
his mouth. It is the demand that makes the sup- 
ply, and so it will be with the gold. The balance 
of free-trade, whether the commodity be gold or 
grain, wilt go where the one finds mouths to be fed) 
the other a currency to he supported. What sent 
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Specie into the lagoons of Venice, snd into the 
swamps of Holland formerly, as well a 
emporiam of London now, while lar 
situated under a finer climate, and in a more fertile 
country, were and are comparatirely destiti 
tbe precious metals F — what, save the tendency of 
commerce, like water, to find its own just level, 
and to send all the commodities subject to its in- 
fluence, the precious metals included, to the points 
where they are most wanted ? " 

Now, Mr Joornalist, I am a man of a quick 
temper, but somewhat of a slow wit; and though 
it struck me that there was something fallacious 
in this argnment, yet, bolstered out as it was by 
his favourite metaphor, it sounded so plausible, 
that the right answer did not at once occur to me. 
Chrysal went on in triumph : " You speak of yonr 
Fisheries and Kelp manufacture, and sueli like, and 
seem to dread that they will be all ruined for want 
of a circulating medium. But, sir, one of two 
things must happen. Either first, assuming that 
these branches of industry are beneficial to tlie 
indiriduats, and make adrantageona returns; as 
anch they will have the usual power of attracting 
towards them the specie necessary to carry them 
on, and of course no change whatever will take 
place. Or, secon'dly, these fisheries, and so forth, 
produce no adequate return for the labour expend- 
ed on them, and are therefore a compulsory species 
of manufacture, like those establishments instituted 
at the direct expense, and under the immediate 
control of goTernment, which we see fading in 
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despotic countries, or only deriving a sickly exi* 
uticc by tlie e:xpenditure of the Sovereign, and n 
by timir own natunil vigour. In that latter case,"' 
lie pursued, " tliuse fishing and kelping operations 
are nut productive — are useless to the country — 
nud ought not to be carried on an hour longer; 
they only occasion the mis- employment of so much 
irapital, the loss of so much labour. Leave your 
kelp-rocka to the undisturbed possession of seals 
and mermaids, if there be any — you wilt buy 
bariUa cheaper in South America, Send your 
Highland fishers to America and Botany Bay, 
where they will find plenty of food, and let them 
leave their present sterile residence in the utter and 
undisturbed solitude for which Nature designed it. 
Do not think you do any hardship in obeying the 
universal law of nature, which leads wants and 
supplies to draw to their just and proper level, and 
equalise each other ; which attracts gold to those 
Kpots, and those only, where it can be profitably 
employed, and induces man to transport himself 
from the realms of famine to those happier regions, 
where labour is light and subsistence plentifnl. 

" Lastly," said the unconscionable Christopher, 
" sweep out of your head, Mr Malachi, all that 
absurd rubbish of ancient tradition and history about 
national privileges — you might as well be angry 
with the Provost who pulled down the Luckeo- 
booths. They do not belong to this day, iu which 
so many changes have taken place, and so >nant_ 
more are to be expected. Wo look for what ii 
fSEFL"!, sir, and to what is useful only i and 8i 
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march towards utility is not to be interrupted by 
reference to antiqaiited treaties, or obsolete preju- 
dicea. So, while you sit flourishing your claymore, 
Mr Mala«hi, on the top of your Articles of Union, 
yery like the figure of a Highlander on the sign of 
a whisky-office, take care yoii are not served a^ the 
giant who built his castle on the marvellous bean- 
stalk — Truth comes like the old woman with the 
' cuttie-nxe' — it cosia but a swashing blow or two, 
and down comes Malacbi and his whole system." 
— So saying:, ^^t' Christopher, ovans. 

There was such a boldness and plausibility about 
the fellow, and such a confidence in tiie arguments 
which he expressed so fluently, that I felt a tem- 
porary confusion of ideas, and was obliged to throw 
myself into what has been, for many generations, 
the considering position of the Malagrowther fa- 
mily : that is to say, I flung myself back in our 
hereditary easy-cliair, fixing my eyes on the roof, 
but keeping tbetn, at the same time, half shut ; 
having my hands folded, and twirling my thumbs 
slowly around each other, a motion highly useful 
in unravelling and evolving the somewhat tangled 
thread of the ideas. Thus seated, in something 
short of two hours I succeeded in clearing out the 
ravelled skean, which evolved itself in as orderly 
a coil before me as if it had been touched by the 
rod of Prince Percinet, in tbe fairy tale, and I am 
about lo communicate the result. I must needs 
own that my discoveries went so far as was like to 
have involved you in an examination of 
ral principles on which t!ie doctrine of currency 
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depends. But since, entre nous, wo might get a 
little beyond our depth on tlie subject, I hare re- 
strained myself within the limits of the question, 
as practically applicable to Scotland. 

My present business is to enquire how this me- 
ditated change of circulation, supposing it forcibly 
imposed on us, is to be accomplished — by what 
magic art, in other words, our paper is to be 
changed into gold, without some great national 
distress, nay, convulsion, in transitu? 

My neiglibonr deems anxiety in this case quite 
ridiculous. Gold, he says, is a commodity, and 
whenever its presence becomes necessary, there it 
will appear. Guineas, according to Christopher, 
are like the fairy goblets in Farnell's tale, 

-■ - " ttat Bitt a fish come nigh, 
Aod Kith B nith retire." 

I don't know how it may be in national necessities, 
but I have some reason lo think that friend Chrysal 
has not, any more than I have myself, found the 
maxim true, in so far as concerns our personal ex- 
perience. I heartily wish, indeed, this comfortable 
doctrine extended to individual cases, and that 
the greater occasion a poor devil had for money, 
the more certain he should be of bis wants being 
supplied by the arrival of that obliging article, 
which is said to come wherever it is wanted. Since 
Fortunatus's time, the contrary has in general 
proved to be the case, and I cannot deny it woald 
be very conrentent to us to have his system r«> ■ 
Btoied. 

And yet there is some truth in irhat □ 
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baur says ; for if a miin is indispensably oblig^ed to 
liitve a sum of monev, why he must make every 
effort to raise it. Supposing I iras in business, 
threatened with insolvency, I inig-ht find myself 
under the necessity of g-etting: cash by selling pro- 
perty at an under rate, or procuring loans at usu- 
rious interest on ^vhnt I retained, and in that 
ruinous manner I might raise money, because still 
nearer ruin stared me In the face if I did not. The 
question is, how long supplies so obtained could 
i^ntinue ? — Not an instant longer than 1 have arti- 
cles to sell or to pawn. After this, my usual wants 
would be as pressing, but I might wish my lieart 
out ere I found a groat to relieve them — No fairy 
will JeavB a silver penny in my shoe. Now 1 fear 
it must be by some such violent sacrifices, as thosfr 
in the case supposed, that Scotland must purchas 
and maintain her metallic currency, if her present 
substitute is debarred. 

Mr Chrysal's proposition should not then ; 
that gold will come when it is most needed, but 
should have been expressed thus, — that in countries 
where the presence of gold is rendered indispen- 
sable, it must be obtained, whatever price is givei 
it, while the means of paying such a price rema 

He amuses himself, indeed, and puzzles 
liearers, by affirming that gold is like water, and, 
like water when poured out, it will find its level. 
— A metaphor is no argument in any instance ; l 
I tliink I can contrive in the present to turn r 
friend's own water-engine against him. Scotland, 
sir, is not beneath the level to which gold flows 
naturally. She is aliove that level, and she may 
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perish for want of it ere she sees a guinea, wliliout 
she, or tlie State fur her, be at the perpetual ex- 
pense of maintaining, by constant expenditure of a 
large per c«ntage, that metiiUic currency which hns 
a natural tendency to escape froin a poor country 
hack to a rich one. Just so, a man might die of 
thirst on the top of a Scottish hill, though a ri?er 
or a lake lay at the base of it. Therefore, if we 
insist upon the farourite comparison of gold to 
water, we must conceive the possibilityuf the gold- 
en Pnctulus flowing up Glencroe in an opposite 
direction to the natural clement, which trots doirn 
from the celebrated Rest and be Thankful. 

If my friend would consult the clerk of the 
Water Company, at his office in the Royal Ex- 
ehangp, be would explain the matter at once. 
" Let me hnve,'" says Mr Chrysal, " a pipe of 
water to my house." — " Certainly, sir; it will cost 
you forty shillings yearly." — " The devil it will! 
Why, surely the Lawnmarket is lower than tlie 
Reservoir on the Castlehiil? It is the nature of 
water to come to a level. What title have you to 
charge mo money, when the element is only obey- 
ing tlie laws of Nature, and descending to Ha 
level?" — " Very true, air," replies the clerk; "but 
then it was no law of Nature brought it to the re- 
aervoir, at a height which was necessary to enable 
us to disperse the supply over the city. On the 
contrary, it was an exertion of Art in despite of 
Nature. It was forced hither by much Inborn; and 
ingenuity. Lakes were formed, aquedncts con- 
structed, rivers dammed up, pipes laid for many 
miles. Without immense expense, the water could 
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never bare been brouglit here ; and n-itliout youti 
(laying a rateable cbarge, you caiinut bave tbe be^ 
nefit of it" 

This is exactly tbe case with the gold cartency. 
It must have a natural tendency to ueiitre in Lon-. 
don, for the exchange is heavily against Scotland^ 
We have tbe whole public income, four millions ar. 
year, to remit thither. Independent of that larga 
nnd copious drain, we have occasion to send ta 
England tlie rents of nun- resident proprietors, and 
a, thousand other payments to make to London, 
which must be dune in specie, or by bills payable ia 
tbe metropolis. So that the circulation moves 
thither of free will, like a borse led by tbe bridle ; 
while Scotland's attempts to detain it, are like those 
uf a wild Highlandman catching bis pony by tlke> 
tail. Or, to take a very old comparison, London 
is like Aboulcasem's well, full of gold, gems, and 
cverytbingvaluable. The rich contents are drawn 
from it by operations resembling those of a forcing- 
pump, which compel small portions into the extremo 
corners of tbe kingdom ; but all these gulden 
streamlets, when left to themselves, trickle back to 
the main reservoir. 

My friend's idea of a voluntary, unsolicited, and 
anbought supply of metallic currency, is like the 
reasoning uf old Merrytliougbt, when, with only a, 
shilling in liis pocket, be expresses a i 
continue a jovial course of life. " But how wilt 
thou come by tbe means, Ciiaiies ? " says Ills wife. 
" How? " replied the gay old gentleman, in a tiill 
reliance on his resources, — " How ? — Why, bow 
iiave I done hitherto, these forty years F — I nevee 






, but, at eleven and six 
o'clock, I found excellent meat and drink on the 
table. My clutlies were never worn out, but next 
morning a tailor brouglit me a new suit, and, with- 
out question, it will be so ever — use makes per- 
fectneaa." The dramatist has rescued his jolly 
epicurean out of the scrape before iiis slender stock 
was exhausted ; but in what mode Scotland is to 
be relieved from the expense about to be imposed 
on a country, where industry and skill can but play 
a saving- game, at best, against national disadvan- 
tages, is not so easy to imagine. 

What may be the expense of purchasing in the 
outset, and maintaining in constant supply, a mil- 
lion and a half of gold, I cannot pretend to calcu- 
late, but something may be guessed from tha 
following items: — To begin, like Mrs Glass's reci]^ 
for dressing a hare, Jirst catch your hare — first bij' 
your gold at whatever sacrifice of loss of exchan^^ 
then add to the price a reasonable profit to those 
who are to advance the purchase-money — next 
insure your specie against water-thieves and land- 
thieves, peril of winds, waves, and rocks, from the 
Mint to the wliarf, from the wharf to Leith, from 
Leilli to Edinburgh, from Edinburgh to the most 
remote parts of Scotland, unprotected by police of 
any kind — the insurances can be no trifle ; besides, 
that an accident or two, like the loss of the Delight 
smack the other day, with L.4000 of specie on 
board, will make a tolerably heavy addition to other 
bills of charges, as the expense of carriages, guards, 
and so forth — then add the items together, and 
compute the dend loss (jf intereat upon the whole 
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sum. Tbe wliole may be moderatEly calculated at 
an expense of more tlian jive per cent, a. charge 
wbicb raaat ultimatelv be biid on tbe Scottish ma- 
nufactures, agricultural operations, fisheries, and 
other public and private undertakings ; many of 
which are not at present returning twelve or fifteen 
per eent uf profit at the nttermost. 

My friend Cbrysal'a reasoning rested on tbis 
great mistake, that he confounds the necessity of 
our procuring gold under the operation uf the new 
system, and the supplies which that necessity must 
necessarily oblig'e us to purchase, with a voluntary 
determination of unbougbt treasures running up* 
bill to find their level at Stornoway, Tongue, or 
Oban. He imagines that tbe specie, for which we 
have to pay a heavy consideration, will come to our 
service voluntardy. I answer, in one word, the 
gold will come, if purchased, AXD NOT otherwise. 
The expense attending the operation will be just a 
tax upon tlie parties who pay it, with this difierence, 
that it makes no addition to the public revenue. 
Every sovereign we get, wliich passes, of course, 
for twenty shillings, will, before it gets to the 
nortji of Scotland, hare cost one-and-tiventy. IlluS' 
trations of so plain a proposition are endless. 
Suppose Government had imposed a stamp-duty 
upon any commodity, and, whilst with some other 
coH-l'd neigjibours I am canvassing its effects, I 
ask, as a party concerned, — " But how are we to 
come by these stamps ? The branch of commerce 
to which tbey apply is not able to bear the impost." 
Up rises my friend Chrysid in reply — " Stamped 
paper," says he, " is a commodity ; and, like all 
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cotnitiodittes, floivs to tlie point wliere there ia a 
demand." Ti'iie — but, unhappily, when the Etamped 
p:iper is in bndily presence, I cannot hare a ilip of 
it till E pay the impost; and if my trade does not 
enable me to do so, I must give it up, or be a. 
Toined mnn ! 

The same conseijnencea must attend the in- 
creased expense of the circnlation imder the pro- 
posed mensnre, as would apply tp a tax in any other 
form. The mnnufnctares, public works, and private 
'speculations, which are malting' a reti^, enabling 
them to defray the charn;e attending the more 
expensive medium of circulation, wilt struggle on 
as they can, with less profit by the direct amonnt, 
snd more disadvantages arising from the means of 
circulation being at the mercy of winds and waves, 
and subjected to long and perilous transportation 
before the gold reaches them. Those, on the other 
Iiand, whose trade makes more precarious returns, 
will be no long-or able to wait for better times. 
They will give up all, and the consequences to 
Scotland— and England also— omitting all allusion 
to individual distreas, will be a black history. 

I have already said, that the Fisheries and Kelp 
shores, and improvements on the more bleak find 
distant districts, will probably he the first sufferers. 
And my neighbonr replies, with a sweeping ail- 
ment, that enterprises which cannot support tliem- 
selves by their own esortions, and nalural returns 
wf profit, ought not to have the encouragement of 
Government — that they are only vain schemes, in 
Vrhich labour and expense are ivasted without their 
bringing the necessary return, and that the fa 
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employed in keeping up these ban-en and fruitless 
undertakings siiould, as eoon as possible, be dire L-ted 
into A more pruduetive channel. If I urge, tliat, 
ahboiigli these undertakings may not, as yet, liavc 
tnnde tbe full returns expected, yet tliey support 
many people, natives of a country otherwise too. 
poor to furnish the means of Hveliliood to its inbn^ 
faitanis, — why, the anawer is equally ready. Ler 
the Highlander emigrate, or be transported to- 
Botany Bay ; and supply his place with sheep, — 
— goats, — any thing, — or nothing at all. 

I do not mean tu deny, sir, that tliere is genera] 
Truth in the maxims, which recommend that a free 
trade be left to sustain itself by its own exertions ; 
deprecating the system of forcing commerce when 
its natural efforts were not successful, and warning 
against planting colonies in unhealthy or barren 
spotx, where the culonistj must perish, or exist in 
a state of miserable and precarious dependence on 
the bounties of the mother country. To these 
politituil truths I subscribe cheerfully — But an old 
civilian used to tell Tne,fraus latet in generalibvs ; 
and no general maxim can be safely, wisely, or 
justly applied, until it has been carefully consider 
liow far it is controlled by the peculiar circui 
stances of the case. The precepts of Beligi 
herself, as expressed in the holiest texts of Serip' 
ture, have been wrested into sophistry — the sound' 
est political principles may, by the frigid subtletii 
of metaphysical moonshine, be extended 
appearance, to authorize aggressions on national 
rights, as well as on the dictates of aound wisdutn 
audiiuiii&iiity. 
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I have more rpplies than one to my neighboar's 
doctrines «f Political Economy (tliouyh tine in thi- 
abatrnot), wlien I consider them as applicable to the 
case in question. 

In tlie/M( place, I ileny that the Scottish Fish- 
eries are in the predicament to which the mnxim, 
qnoted triumphantly by myfriend Chrysal, appliesr 
1 say tliiit they are already supporting- themselves, 
and producinp^ a modernte hut certain profit ; only 
that this profit is as yet so moderate, that it cer- 
tainly will nut bear an impost of probably five or 
six per cent upon the gross capital employed ; and 
that, therefore, it is the highest impolicy lo smother, 
by such a burden, important national undertakings, 
wblch are, without sucb new imposition, in a con- 
dition to maintain themselves. It would be break- 
ing the reed ere it had attained its strength, and 
quenching the smoking' flax just when abuut to burst 

Secondly, Admitting, from the great poverty of 
the inhabitants, and other discouraging- circnm- 
atances, that the Scottisb fisheries have for a long 
time required the support of Government, I still 
aver, that the expense attending such support has 
been well and wisely disposed of, — Just as a land- 
lord would act not generously only, but most 
prudently, in giving favourable terms of settlement 
to a tenant, who was to improve bis farm largely. 
An exotic shrub, when first planted, inust be 
watered and cared for — a child requires tenderness 
and indulgence till be bos got tlirough the sickly 
and helpelsB years of infancy. A fishery or 
manufacture, established in a wild coantry, and 
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amon^ a population of indolent luibits, unaccustomed 
to industry, nnJ to tjio enjoyment of llie profits 
cleriTetl from it, will, at the outset, require assist- 
ance from the State, till old Iiabils are BUrmounted, 
nnil difficulties overcome. There Is something- in 
the nature of the people, who hare been long; 
depressed by poverty, resembling the qualities of 
their own peat-earth. Left alone, it is the most 
anti-geptic and inert of Nature's productions ; 
but wiien, according' to the process of compost 
invented by the late ingenious Lord Mendowbank, 
this caput moTtuum is intermixed with a small 
portion of active manure, it heats, ferments, 
changes its sluggish nature, and fertilizes the whole 
country in the vicinity. No agriculttirist regards 
the expense of the proportion of manure necessary 
to commence tbia vivifying operation ; and neither 
will any vfise government regret tlie outlay of 
sums employed in exciting tlie industry, improving 
the comtbrts, and amending the condition, of its 
inhabitants. In the present cuiie. Government lias 
■done this duty amply — The tree has taken root, 
the child is rising fast to youth and manhood — the 
establishments of the fisheries are in full progress 
to triumphant success. The question is not, if 
you are yet to continoe your encouragement — nor 
whether the public is to save some expense by 
withdrawing it P In these questions there would 
be a direct and palpable motive, that of a saving to 
the State, which, so far as it went, would be a 
real, if not an adequate motive, for breaking up 
these establishments. But the question at issue 
turns on this very different point — whether, by 
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Scotland, and in whiuh 
England cannot cliallengo an interest remote or 
direct, yoD nre to adopt an enactment so likely to 
create the ruin of these establishments, now that 
they have already nitained prosperity ? The wish 
of many of the wisest English patriots has been 
accomplished — the barren and desolate shores are 
compensated in that desolation by the riches of the 
sen — foreigners are driven from engrossing' as 
formerly their wealth, and selling to Britain herself 
at advantnge, the produce of her own coasts. 
Thriving villages are already found where there 
were scarcely to be seen the most wretched hovels ; 
n population lazy and indolent, becanse they had no 
motive for exertion, have become, on finding the 
employment, and tasting the fruits of industry, an 
enterprising and havJy race of seamen, well quali- 
fied to enrich their connlry in peace — to defend 
her in time of war. All this is gained. Shall all 
be lost again, to render the system of currency 
betwixt England and Scotland uniform ? all sacri- 
ficed to what I can call little more than a political 
conundrum ? In my opinion, the Dutchmen might 
as well cut the dikes, and let the sea in upon the 
laud their industry has gained from it. In the case 
of Holland, she would at least save the money 
expended in maintaining her ramparts. In otip 
case, the state gains nothing and loses every thing. 
Lastly, I would say a word in behalf of Llie 
people of Scotland, merely as human beings, and 
entitled to consideration as such. I will suppose 
this ultecfttion is recommended by some expected 
sdyauUges of great importance, but the natuieJlf 
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wliicli are pmdenily concealed. I will suppose, 
what is not easily nnderstood, that in sume anintel' 
ligible manner England is to g;Hin witli addition 
what Sootlnnd is cundemned to lose. (The process, 
by the way, seems to resemble that recommended 
by Moliere's quack, who prescribes the putting 
out of one eye, that the other may see further, and 
more acutely). I will suppose that our statesmen, 
by enforcing this measure, condemn to emigriition, 
or transportation — the punishment she infliuts on 
felons — the inhabitants of distant and desert tracts, 
on the mainland and in the Hebrides, to save her 
from some expense, and because she thinks a 
country so different from her own fertile valleys, 
cannot be fit for human habitation. In that cnse T 
would say. Consider first, the character of the 
population you are about to consign thus summa- 
rily to the effects which must follow the destroying 
their present means of livelihood. My countrymen 
hare their faults, and I am well aware of iheni. 
But this I will say, that there is more vice, more 
crime — nay, more real want and misery, more 
degrading pauperism and irremediable wretched- 
ness, in the parish of Saint Giles':) alone, than in 
the whole Highlands and pastoral districts of 
Scotland, or perhaps in all Scotland together. 
Poor as the inliabitants are, the wants of the 
Highlanders are limited to their circumstances; 
and they have enjoyments which make amends, 
in their own way of reckoning, for deprii'ations 
■which they do not greatly feel. Tiieir land is to 
them a land of many recollections. I will not 
dwell on that subject, lest I be thought fantastic in 
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harpini^ on a tune so obsolete. But every beart 
must fetl some sympatliy when I eay, they lore 
tlieir country, rude as it is, because it liolJs the 
cbnrches where their fathers worshipped, and the 
churchyards where their bunes are laid. 

This is not olL ^Mountainous countriea inspire 
pecaliai'ly strong' attachments into the natives, 
showing, perhaps, if we argue up to the Final 
Great Cause, that while it was tbe pleasure of God 
that men should exist in all parts of the world, 
which His pleasure called into being', the Benefi- 
cence of the Common Father annexed circum- 
stances of consolation, which should compensate the 
mountaineers for want of the fertility and fine cli- 
mate enjoyed by the inhabitants of the plain. Some 
philosophers, looking to secondary causes, have re- 
ferred the sense of this local attachment amongst 
mountaineers to the influence of the sublime ihongh 
desolate scenery around them, as stamping the idea 
of a peculiar country more deeply on their bosoms. 
The chief cause seems to me to be, that such tribes 
rarely change their dwellings, and therefore become 
more wedded to their native districts than are the 
iniiabitants of those where the population is fre- 
quently fiuctuating. The land is not only theirs 
now, it pertained to a long list of fathers before 
them ; and the coldest philosopher will regard wl 
is called a family estate with greater attacluni 
than he applies to a recent purchase. 

But independent of this, the inhabitants of tbtf'' 
wilder districts in Scotland have actually some en- 
joyments, both moral and physical, which compen- 
sate fur the want of better subsistence and more 
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comFoi'table lodging. In a word, they have more 
liberty tlian the inhabitants of the richer soil. 
Englishmen will start at thia ns a paradox ; but it 
is very true notwithstanding, that if one great pri- 
vilege of liberty be the power of going where a 
man pleases, the Scotch peasant enjoys it much 
more than the English. Tbe pleasure of viewing 
" iiur Nature's face," and a great many other pri- 
miUve enjoyments, for which a belter diet and 
lodging are but indifferent substitutes, are more 
within the power of the poor man in Scotland than in 
the sister country. A Scottish gentleman, in the 
wilder districts, is seldom severe in excluding bis 
poor neighbours from his grounds ; and I have 
known many that have voluntarily thrown them 
open to all quiet and decent persons who wish to 
enjoy them. Tlie game of such liberal proprietors, 
their plantations, their fences, and all that is apt to 
suffer from intruders, hitve, I iiave observed, been 
better protected than wjiere severer measures of 
general seclusion were adopted. Haud inexpertaa 

But in many districts, tbe part of the soil which, 
with the utmost stretch uf appropriation, tbe first- 
born of Egypt tan set apart for Ids own exclusive 
use, bears a small proportion indeed to the unculti- 
vated wastes. The step of tbe mountaineer on his. 
wild heath, solitary mountain, and beside his far- 
spread lake, is more free than that which is confined: 
to a dusty turnpike, and warned from casual devia- 
tion by advertisements which menace the summary 
vindication of tbe proprietor's monopoly of his ex- 
tensive park, by spring-gnnB or man-traps, or the 
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more protracted, yet scarce less furmidable deni 
ciatiun, uf wJiHt is often, and scarce unjuiitly spelli 
"persecution accurding to law." Above all, tlw 
peasant livea and dies as his fathers did, ia the cot 
where he was born, without ever experiencing' die 
horrors of a work-house. This may compensate for 
tlie want uf much beef, beer, and pudding, in those 
to whom babit has not made this diet indispensable- 
It is to be hoped that experimental legislittton will 
pause ere consigning a race which is contented with 
its situation to banishment, because they only offer 
Ht present their hardy virtues and iodustry to the 
stock of national prosperity, instead of communica- 
ting largely to national wealth. Even considered aa 
-absolute paupers, they liave some right to such slight 
support as may be neuessary to aid them in maintiiin- 
ing tlieniselvea by their own industry. If the poor 
elsewhere could be maintained withont the degra- 
ding sense that they were receiving eleemosynary 
aid, it would be the better for themselves and their 
country. 

I will admit, for argument's sake, that the public 
funds wliich have established those fishing stations 
might have been bestowed to better advantage ; 
still, having been so expended, we ought certainly 
not to be hasty in withdrawing our support, even 
if we may judge that it was incautiously granted at 
first. The philosopher, la tlio fanciful tale of 
Frankensteia, acted unwisely in creating the un- 
natural being to which art enabled him to gire life 
and motion ; but when he had, like a second Pro- 
metheus, given sensation and power of thought to 
tke creation of hia iklll and sci«Bce, hv had no ti^ 
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1o ilesert tlie g-innt n-Iium lit liud ciilled into exist- 
ence ; and the story slinws tlmt no good came of 
liis being' disconteotecl with liis own handiwork. 
But I contend, that the establishments to whiuli I 
allude exhibit nothing; save what may render the 
founders and encouragers proud of the result of 
their pnlriotic lahours, 

I do therefore hope that the present contented 
and rapidly improving condition of ao many fellow- 
erentures, will be considered as something in the 
scale, when a measure shall be finally weighed, 
which, in the opinion of all connected with the 
norlJi of Scothind, threatens to deprive them of 
tlie means of livchhood. 

On other national topics I have already said 
enougb. Those who look only at states and 
ledgers, hold such feelings as arise upon points of 
national honour, as valueless as a cipher without 
a numeral prefixed. Right or wrong, liowerer, 
they still have an effect on the people of Scotland, 
as all can bear witness who were here when bu 
Majesty honoured the capital of his ancestors witlt 
Lis own presence. We would not plead these too 
liigh neither, nor cling tenaciously by antiquated 
pretensions, which may obstruct the general wel- 
fare of the empire ; but we deprecate that sort of 
change which is made for the mere sake of inno- 
vation. A proud nation cannot endure such expe- 
riments when they touch honour — a poor one cannot 
brook them when attended with heavy loss. We 
sre all awnrethat many changes must of necessity 
be — the political atmosphere is heavy and gloomy 
with the symptoms of them,— 




These changes will be wrought in their tim 
we trust tliey will not bo forced forward suddenly, 
or until the public mind is prepared for, and the 
cirtMimatances of the country require tliem. 

Seasonable improvemenls are like the timely and 
regular showers, which, falling softly and silently 
upon the earth, when fittest to be received, awaken 
its powers of fertility. Hasty innovation is like 
tlie headlong hurricane, which may indeed be ulti- 
mately followed by beneficial consequences, but is, 
in its commencement and immediate progress, 
attended by terror, tumult, and distress. 

This is indeed a period when change of every 
kind is boldly urged and ingeniously supported, 
nay, finds support in its rery singularity: as the' 
wildest doctrines of enthusiasm have been ofteit 
pleaded with most eloquence, and adopted with 
most zeal. One philosopher will convert the whole 
country into work-houses, just as Commodore 
Trunnion would have arranged each parish on the 
system of a man-of-war. Another class has turned 
the system of Ethics out of doors, and discovers, on 
the exterior of the skull, the passions of which we 
used to look fur the source within. One set of 
fanatics join to dethrone the Deity, another to set 
up Prince Hohenloe. The supporters of all find 
preachers, hearers, and zealots, and would find 
martyrs if persecuted. We are at such a specula- 
tive period obliged to be cautious in adoptinff 
measures which are supported only by speculative 
argument. Let men reason as ingeniously as they 
will, and we will listen to ihem, amused if we ax9 
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not convinced. I have heard with great pleasure 
an ingenious person lecture on phrenology, and 
have been much interested in his process of reason- 
ing. But should such a philosopher propose to saw 
off or file away any of the bumps on my skull, by 
way of improving the moral sense, I am afraid I 
should demur to the motion. 

I have read, I think in Lucian, of two architects, 
who contended before the people at Athens which 
should be intrusted with the task of erecting a 
temple. The first made a luminous oration, show- 
ing that he was, in theory at least, master of his 
art, and spoke with such glibness in the hard terms 
of architecture, that the assembly could scarce be 
prevailed on to listen to his opponent, an old man 
of unpretending appearance. But when he obtain- 
ed audience, he said in a few words, ** All that this 
young man can talk of, I have done." The deci- 
sion was unanimously in favour of Experience 
against Theory. This resembles exactly the ques- 
tion now tried before us. 

Here stands Theory, a scroll in her hand, full of 
deep and mysterious combinations of figures, the 
least failure in any one of which may alter the 
result entirely, and which you must take on trust, 
for who is capable to go through and check them ? 
There lies before you a practical System, success- 
ful for upwards of a century. The one allures you 
with promises, as the saying goes, of untold gold, 
— the other appeals to the miracles already wrought 
in your behalf. The one shows you provinces, the 
wealth of which has been tripled under her manage- 
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ment, — ^the other a problem whieh has never been 
practically solved. Here you have a pamphlet — 
there a fishing town — here the long-continued pros- 
perity of a whole nation — and there the opinion of 
a professor of Economics, that in such circumstan- 
ces she ought not by true principles to have pros- 
pered at all. In short, good countrymen, if you 
are determined, like j^sop's dog, to snap at the 
shadow and lose the substance, you had never such 
a gratuitous opportunity of exchanging food and 
wealth for moonshine in the water. 

Adieu, sir. This is the last letter you will re- 
ceive from. 

Yours, &c. 

Malachi Malagrowther. 
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